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ABSTRACT 

/ ;V ^. The potential: relevance of sociology in the 

•Oeve'ijbptent- of. a teacher training progran is exanined. Investigation 

<e|ce«ta- -is- e^f^fd?^|i:^n;R|t (1) the deliberations of a 
Sociology co nsor t iit a ; (2) a? conden sed version of material ..'.abstracted 

t3>; ,a. t§on|l|p|S|i; ;iapRing> of. “the 'field. 
a00^|*niei iy a brief listing of relevant facts;: and' (4) a Sanaa tion 
thatoutlines the biohd: basis onwhich the teacher training progran 
willl be; based. T he f irst step in develo pi ng a progran is to establish 

ihich should be f olloved by 
*IM|hhfi:oyif|v \6|i#i^l|jiesi, /These' would .specify what 
OxperibhOes the trainees had to have, and What, behavioral ' out cones 

..p>f rspgctiye /points: up is the 
haiuCe Of social interaction. For 
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PREFACE 



' . This is the second of a series of reports concerned with the 

teaching of disadvantaged Children . They are the direct outcome of the 

« 

proposal; funded as part of 1 the ! U.S. Office of Education's T.T.T. Project. 



The initial proposal was presented tinder the names of Samuel R. Keys, 
Raymond S. Adams and William D;' Hedges as co-project directors and 
Bab. 6. Woods as Dean of the College of Education. Prior to the writing 



of the proposal-, a planning committee after deliberating over general 
priorities agreed on the focus that should be adopted in the present 
undertaking/. ^ The committee' comprised: Robert Wheeler , Assistant Super- 

intendent ofSChdoIsV Kansas City; Mo., William D. Hedges, Assistant 
Superintendent of School's, Clayton,fto. , and from the University of 
i.MisSouri at ColUmbia, Samuel R. Keys, Associate Dean of the College of 
Education* Francis English;. Dean of Arts and Science, Donald 0. Cowgill, 

.... . ■ « ■■ . f)‘. 'r< •••'>! - " 

Professor, of Sociology, Half C. Bedell, Professor of Education and 
Raymbnd/S i- Adams, ; Associate Professor of Sbcial Research, Education and 
Sociology*.** ’ " 



/>: ■■ ■* ■ ■* 

*:‘^-Thii& x, -prennhf"' J rep confines its attention to the potential 
relevance of;;80ci616gy r ’in the development of a teacher training program. 



It rhprMbttts 7 bhl^i6hk section cf * fche initial 






of what was planned, 



^ w i. r t „ . 

as a^taulti-phase proj ect. in 'order lb set the present report in perspective 
it is useful to outline the rationale that lies behind the whole scheme. 



impressed*^ ' fhe ' facts' that 

for the- jiis«$^iii{^ ofdisadvantage are a 

< i* » t *' •* * ''■*» ' , ' * \ /* 7 . ’ ' « ‘ - * * t > V'*' * 

unpromising present: ani ' a " future 

< ?' i* r -5 '* V" VO • ► " . , 

if eduealion were" to coribat 
to- undergo 'substantial 



:• * 



<W‘ 






iti? }[ i : j < -S' :Hi !■ - • !■ 
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reform and improvement. However, whatever. the nature of this reform and 
improvement might be, it. ; would be .of no use if the. teachers of dis- 
advantaged children remained. incompetent to deal with their unique 
educational problem. For this? reason, we felt that the most immediate 
task was to go about training , teachers who could operate successfully 
with disadvantaged children — irrespective of . the extent’ to which school 
systems had undergone pr^nisa.tional and econq^c^ reform themselves. 1 :: • 

We were led by our emphasis, on teaching to focus -initially on 
the teacher-pupil transactions. In the most down-to-earth terms., the 
educational process requires the teacher to act. as an intermediary between 

. ; jf '■ ■ ■ , ' ••• ‘ ‘ • 

the child and the subject matter of the curriculum. As an intermediary! 

*• f , * • t * * . 

the teacher translates subject matter into forms appropriate for the level 

£ i ■ • 1 • • 

of conceptual development of the child. How efficient the teacher. is 

then, depends on (a) her subject matter competency, (b) her. ability, to 

. * <■ n -. ; •/: ••• ••"**••• * • * 

understand the child’s conceptual state, and (a) hpr. ability to. mediate 

r.-t* :Tf . ‘ • •• ’*'■**" 

between the two. It has been clearly demonstrated (Coleman, 196.8)-' that; >• 
teachers have failed spectacularly .as, mediators fpp the disadvantaged 
child. Available evidence, suggests that this failure, stems ,-not from-v: > 

.w.-,** ' V * .* S' ‘.*"5 l ' % ‘ • • ’ * 

ignorance of subject matter but. rather , from a lack. of understanding, of: <: 

, ir .K /'* **• . r ’ * l: ’ * *’ 

how the disadvantaged child thinks., how he. feels apdhow he.’aeesj.the' 



world around him. 

. l". 5 "*r'. • 



a. , 



*\ 



* .* ) *. '< ' ‘ 



While the ' ‘problem* may be staged in rela^ively simple, terms, 

i» j* «• - a * 

solutions cannot be.. What, we have here, is^an ’ unde rst and lng**gap * 
that separates the teacher from the taught-- the ghetto dyalla,r > from otfte - ' 
mainstream of American i life. And this, ^..a $ul$ure -as j 

wide if not wider than the gap between Amer4can r cultnre #n4 { $&4,*PsaQd8e* ; .: 
The illustration may be overly dramatic, but the ingredients are the 
same. The two cultures, ghetto and non-ghetto, are grossly ignorant of 



each others ways of life. Egocentrically and ethnocentrically , they 
perceive their own virtues and the other’s vices. Seldom do they see 
their own vices and the other’s virtues. Because the two cultures’ have 
long been separated, their respective inhabitants have seldom felt 

< 

constrained to examine their ‘ intercut turt.1 relationships. Now with 
protest and discontent burgeoning, and inter cultural ’incidents* 
increasing, we have become aware of the need to pay attention to the 
social problem in our midst, -What we see does hot enchant. We have, 
in the case of the disadvantaged it steems, tangible evidence that 
violates the American dream.- ' - • 

But merely ;to Identify the problem and become intensely concerned, 

. >■ * * i * * 

is not to solve it. Solution depends on overcoming the inertia of 
his to ry-^-the social conditions^ that led to the extremes of poverty and 

... . . - > ■ A »j 

disadvantage..- They- are^. though may be unwilling to admit it, still" 
with us., to. a considerable degree. We have eliminated the practices of? 
slavery but- the attitudes that made it ‘socially acceptable in the' first 
place , have . only 1 undergone; slight: • evolutions . Attitudes' towards ethnic 



minorities and the economically unsuccessful, still reflect older beliefs 
in the socialvmoral and^intellectual inadequacy of those who can be so 
classified*, ‘.iGitfen the irrationality of^-Such attitudes and beliefs, and 

, . * ( J ' ; r 

given ; their d is functional social ootweduen'cea , reform is patently 

i p r , .* # * * ■ * • ■ * *' * V f . ' • ' * 

neceasatyiBut the-taSk f i9 bbvidiiSly ’mdtmbbth one . ‘ It will riot be 

accomplished by haphazard, pieCe- ft iearl 'at'tacfei on selected problems here 

* 

and thetev- ■ Nor will it- bef teCCbmplishetf immediately . We Can anticipate 
that over.-dihe^.^SKTs fcfflfcktS' intensify’, in range, 

in scope and: in focus. • <hie fb’Cufi 3l : fiihd we thitnka critically Important 
one, will be education.- yet served the dis~ 
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advantaged, community. .well. It, too is bowed down by its own inertias - : ' 
Consequently if education is. to change*-, It too will have to do mote 'than 
make minor modifications to its venerable: structure. . ‘ - ; 

Because we believed that educational change in the training of 
teachers of disadvantaged children would need to be substantial, we **'“■*' 
envisaged (i). the developiqent of a. comprehensive and tintegrated ^system-? 
(in the systems theory, sense pf the word) for training teachers of the ' * •" 
underprivileged sp . that, they become experts in understanding the world 
of the disadvantaged; (ii) -the iraplementa .ion of that system as both 
pre-service and in-service teacher training programs, and most importantly,' 



(iii) the utilization of this system in-action as a training program for 
the trainees of teachers of the disadvantaged. <-■ 

. However, another assumption, underlay our initial planning.. We 

• * •<* 

did not. necessarily .believe that all change must necessarily be ‘.forf-thcb- : -- 
better. . We, vpte. .convinced, that.- some needless expenditure' of money and- *••• ^ 



effort cpuld be. avoided. by careful and systematic planring. \ 1 &> also *•' -vr.J. 
believed ..that careful and systematic p lamping would be ‘facilitated if . 
advapt age {J weria, taken ; of ^whatever up-to-date, knowledge relevant to the -•"'‘'•K 
problem could be gathered, evaluated and, used. Because we thought that 

tj. ^ ' * 4 ’ • * * -» . . > .... 



a substantial amount., of . the knowledge available in the social sciences 
about the worlds of the disadvantaged.. child, : .would be relevant i we argued 
that it should therefore be apcv^ulated, ^i^tilled and, iwheh approved, . . 
be inco^orated }nto our new,eye.t^ : fpr straining 'teachers * '• ' . 

jfljlle . acjpitfance , our principal 

objective s was . to provide .a would be viable for 

preparing trainers ^ of ^ .We- held chat 

such viability cannot be demonstrated. unless competent teachers are ’ ' 

V * 3 V • 4 . ■ \ •• * * * 
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being produced. .,Jhus , hand ..in hand with the main objective then went - • 



a correlative one of developing a. program for the actual training of 
teacher? ?. 0;V Xhis program for teachers or underprivileged children then 
would s^rye two purposes:., (1) to provide concrete evidence of the 
practical results, of; the system,! (2) ; to provide a continuing source of 
evaluation o f> and feedback to the main programs. 



It should be emphasized at . the outset that the training of teachers 
involves mor^ .than the trainers*, themselves. It involves curricula, 
equipment, . plant, an£, in fact, all the paraphernalia of the entire 
teaching program:. Consequently, any improvement in any of these is, 
in effect, ..an. IjPprpvement; of the- trainer. The project provided not only 
for improvement, .in the..- training -of the trainers > but also improvement 
in teaching aids andcurricula as well v Further, It provided for 
improvement ;in .the quality of supplementary ' training given by school- 
administrators aqd supervisory ie ache rs; Fin ally, in order r to ; follow' 



proyided for the 'development of 
training-program per, se . i. t - .. /. »• 



a completely neV teaclief- 



, i/'Ths progra^ can best be seen, as a 1 series of interrelated Tasks. 1 



These Tasks . cluster to fp.rm. four major. Operations . These Operations • 
are respectively; f.. r (l) : researchaftd development ; C2) activat ion; 

di 8 semina t £pn£ end (4) application. Operation ! represents thfe' 
’planning st|^e ! ^,?>ppe.ratd-on I .2 represent si the ’pilot •stage’^ ahd : ‘ v ••••••' 

Operations, ,$;.an<i.4r» represent the> * operating : stage ' The •• present report 

is Concegnad? only, jt&tfc Pn%,aqpecth of f Operational. 8uc h . it ‘18 consistent • 



with the othgr aspects i.ofcOperation li ; They all -employ the samS ' strategy . 

It is di^erept -f roip the^othets -sin that its fociis iSon sociology . ■■ •' ■* 1 !l ' 1 • 



Rationale gducational, .action, should >be based ! dn ( Scieri t i fi cally 



, 1 . 
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gleaned in formation. Regrettably, there • is nb empirical evidence 
available that .adequately specified- the '■ consequences' of any ’ program ' 
for thq.:,4^s advantaged. Educators cannot say with assurance ’if yea do 
so and so with disadvantaged children, then such and such will result’. 

The best available information at the moment consists of teachers' 

'good ideas’, the assembled ’folk wisdom’ of the past. Regrettably the 
worst available, information also comes from the same source . This folk 
wisdom as. werhayet- 8een,’<has been grossly inadequate In Meeting the 
needs of the disadvantaged child — partly because there is no a priori 
basis for. distinguishing between the best and the worst,* and partly 
because.no- attempts have.bsan made to accumulate, integrate . and organize 
the insights* and understandings that expdrt practitioners have. However, 
other social ..a ciences-jhave been concerned with the underprivileged for 
some time They have [evidence: and insights' that could "be valuable! if 
adapted to >educat ional purposes * Given -.-the criticism of current 
educational*.. practice , it oeems wise at this point in time , to take advantage 
of any scientifically derived evidence no matter its origin, provided ■ !; 
that in ;t^e. ;ji^ggment of educationists, it isseenas' potentially useful. 

The prpblem that.ini tally confronted us : was to select- eiabhg the : ‘ : * 
different so cial? sjclence areas; available. The relevancy* of psychology 
and sociology. wer$., ; we thought?*,, both aelf evident.' - So was that ‘area • 



of educational-research devoted specifically to the disadvantaged*.' We • • 



also felt .that Social Work* yith ita; diTect contact wlth'innei' : ci ! ty ■ - v 
li|^8jtylpi8 . would.; also,, prove fruitful; ; Tie deliberated Sduhewhat* longer ' 
befo^ v ^f^ing»^o^incl9d%::th0 M r ^iel49 o f i CoomUni t y< De ve lopmeti t and ’ 






Linguis ti cs . v .,Wa j us ti&ed tboftbcselectlcms fori diffaren t reasons *< -* =• 



:t ‘ 



develop^pt ;of , coragunitipa^rnew . co©munities~^as:one> basic as 8.ad$$.ibtt 5 ’ 
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A 
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upon ..which , our .whole reformative approach was based. We assumed that 
new communities would (eventually) be developed both within the Education 
system’, and within society at large. If our new teachers were to be 
part.pf the process ..then they would be better prepared' to deal with it, 
we reasoned, .were, they- familiar with what Community Development had to 
offer. ! • 

The decision to focus on Linguistics was arrived at because of 
the central part language plays in education. Many of the" reformative 
programs being attempted in. schools ere already attempting to improve 
language; performance on the assumption that this would facilitate other 
educatipnal performances. We were also aware of the controversy over 
the nature and extent of differences between black American English^ and 

♦ i 

white (standard) American English. Thus we reasoned that if language •' 
is critically , central to a child’s education and if language styles ’and 
habits are culturally determined, then Linguistics should be relevant - 
to o.ur problem. . ' ‘ 

To the resulting six social science areas we -added a seventh 
that could, not be strictly classified as scientific. We felt that • 
practical experience should . not be completely disregarded. We knew that 
teachers had Insights and understanding* that were' Invaluable. The fact' - v 
that they were not necessarily well documented in the literature or well 
integrated in the : way. that an -.academic, thebreticiah- might systematise 
his standings, . was. not a sufficient deterrent to prevent’ bur 
attemptingtpjprobethisareatoo. > :r - 1 W * r - 

9jur ; intent ion., then was to. attempt tmestablish a bridge between f * 
education and- each- of theses areas. ...To mix^themetaphor we wished to begin' 
a proce8.S ;of tran8lation ; :into educatl6nally useful terms of what ' might 



8 
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otherwise pe. regarded as ; exotic and esoteric information exclusively the 
property of tpe social sciences. 

Our . strategy in approaching each of the areas was the same in 
each case*. It was twofold. First, we were to assemble a group of five 
acknowledged, leaders in the field and confront them with the question: 
’Given what insights you have into your area and knowledge you have 
about it , what do 1 you consider the teacher of disadvantaged children 
needs to know, think, feel and understand’. In the discussion that 
ensued, the task of the moderator (an educationist) was to confine 
attention to this .single-minded question and to probe the implications 
of the, point raised. , Initial experimentation led us to conclude that 
an all ; day x se8sion . (vith suitable breaks) provided optimal returns'; ” 
The discussion was- tape-recorded and- the resulting; transcript then'’ ‘ • " 
provided., a permanent ...record; of currently salient ideas. ‘The aecohd ; / 

strategy, qa^ailed ah. ex tensive .'search ofconteniporary literature. 'This ’ 
was : to be undertaken by graduate students in the specific areas/’ Because 
they knew ; ) ay4ilable Sources, :and because their conceptual orientation 
would be a function of theitf. recent training, they VouI f dV we thought, v ' 
provide th^.best media.- ^Theiy: we're initially instructed iri tfreobje'ctlVes ’• 
of tpaexercise and,, the frames of reference^ they werd' toiieeV TKdjr "'' 1, 
too had. tp adopt , a... similar sirigle^minded 'fbcusr^thfe relevancy of ‘ the ‘ 



writings they were examinlngt.forithe: teacher 1 who was teaching' dip- 
advantaged children, i • They j were, charged: : to:- (1)‘ survey- all ibhteta^braxy' 1 ' 
writing that dealt with the disadvantaged condition ,^1^11) •' abstract” * ’ J 

from each,»ex^smpJl§i^h^teveriWjas .thought».tn.?bei (even remotely) relevant 
to a th^ t ;centr^; iRsue, ; x('i£i),.. organize the abstracts do that - listed ' ‘‘ :i 

after tjpe^i^lipgraphiqal deta^vwete. ;;(a) ^.at atetint of fadts -that 'white v,: 









lx 

empirically supported (or were known to be empirically supportable) , 

(b) a statement of. assertions not empirically supported, (c) any 
relevant recommendations made within the article and (d) where thought: 
necessary., any , comments . The. abstracted material was then recorded onto 
McBee cards. Subsequently, the complete array of McBee- cards was 
studied in order fhat ; a basis for conceptually mapping the whole area 
could be developed. Thereupon, the McBee cards were again examined,- 
.this, timeto* relate their content to the respective conceptual categories. 
This completed, we would, then have va systematically ordered and organized 
:.§et of. information, on, which the next stage of the planning process could 
build* The next stag® was to involve the construction of a set of - " 
behavioral objectives consOrant with the distilled information, and 
appropriate for teachers of disadvantaged children.- ' 

This present .repp^*' presents the . outcomes of < the examination 
of the sociology »r;aa. Specifically it records ;- • •(!) the deliberations 
of the Spciolpgy^ccm a condensed, version. of most of the - 

material .abstracted: ip ;the literature search, (3) • a conceptual 'mapping 
n of the .field: accompanied'. byte brief, lie t ing o f rel event' -facts v : (4) a : 
final summation that, outlines .fthe broad basis on? which .the teacher 
gaining program, itself, .wiliest . :• v •••.:?? !';• vnr.;r 

This report, like the first one on Linguistics j .- has been organized 
on twc>. assumptions;. First, that the gathering together of sociological 
inforpatipn-releyapt< to the education of the disadvantaged would prove 

. ‘ '• A \r 1. 

useful to those concerned with developing teacher training programs. 

In this sense the report is a source book. Second, it is based on the 
assumption that the outcomes of our own deliberation on the problems 
of educating disadvantaged children might also proVe helpful to others 
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Manafl&aaaSaa 
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«hp. have. s imilar-.> concerns r However, because we- recognize that the 
plannpps of t raiding; pro grhma. are as uniquely individualistic as the 
; pp^bjems, they, confront, our emphasis In this reportls on the first 
- - rather-, than the : second. Most readers; we assume , will make use of 
the firs u- three sections „ ■ ; We of course \ j will make most use of the 
fourth, ;it will ..provide, us with, the pad from which the ne?:t phase of 
practical implementation will be launched; 

. v > .. As well..as,ithe ! cordirect ors , a number dispeople * involved in this 
. part of r .the prqject should receive special mention. -Initially fiscal 
. : responsibility.; for the project* rested with Dean Keys. 'When he accepted 
appointment as Dean of Education at 'Kansas State University the task -' 
was taken up by B. -Charles Leonard. 1 Much of the organisation necessary 
to ensure the smooth . running of the project -was undertaken by Frederick 
J. Giea. Both, he and Barney Madden coordinated the Various literature 
•searches although (direct : responsibility -for the sociology ’literature 
search fell' on Karima Ahmad- and Bob Jameson, While Terence Halllday : 
under took much of the ' ’clean up* work? ‘associated with the assembly* of 
the Report*) . .Finally. JClrSten. M6rgan,-*ith -the assistance of IjOah Sienkinsop, 
typed the. document:;' iMrs. Morgan; also Undertook with quiet efficiency 
those many administrative and organisational tasks- that go hand In hand 



yvS*2!$& report ■produptib'ft* V > ■:»*. -.•* 
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SECTION I 



' .* ■; } .1 , , J .* ■ • • r ■" • ! ' \ ** \ , ' . ' “ 

, ; Thia section is,; devoted entirely to the consortium held in New 
Yorfc in. January 1970. , Its participants, were: .... 

,-j. Professor, DayidBordua, 

( v .. . Department ..qf, Sociology, 

University ..of. Illinois*. 



Professor Sylvia F. Fava, Chairman, 
Interdepartmental ^Program in Urban Studies; 
City University of New York, Brooklyn College* 

Professor Raymond W‘. Hack, 

Department of Sociology, 

Northwestern University. 

» •*•* .♦ •; r -** < . 

tfrof.essorJLee Rainwater, , 

.Department ; o : f . ; Sp$iology K ■ • . .. ....... 

. Harvard University. ■ 

. i ' * *. » ' i * ‘i t \ * z> : ■ v * • . ’ . • 1 • 



* iL 



Professor Melvin M. Tumin, 

’ Department of Sociology, 

• r .' Princeton University. ■ ' 

and, as moderator, •- v r*.* - T : • ; - 

« . , "iT!* - ** r Professor .’Raymond .-Adams.,' • 

uh ,» ■ 1 * College of Education;, 'and Center for Research 

bns t. r.r v :• ■; < v * inSocial Behavior, ■ *•** ■ • ‘ • • ■ •' 

-vl.» ■ -Mr. ; University of Missourl at Columbia. ••• > 

* A 'tranii'dr^l^ of t!^ cbi^ortiiiin’s discussion is contained in the 



j \ If 






reader will get ‘ from it some 'feeling 
of tbc intensity and al^ftjkty of tbe exclian^^ diaf occurred • It is a 
apparent at tp outset |h|t the five 'experts* chosen were immensely 
sympathetic to the nature of the problem that we had set them. They too 
•buared our desire to find ways of alleviating disadvantage, they too saw 
education as providing one of the means- for doing so. However, it should - 
be pointed out that the question \y&; put to them was not quite sociologically 
legitimate. We asked them to tell us what they, as sociologists, thought 1 
the teacher of disadvantaged children needed' to know, think, feel and 



understand 



itand. This question precuppofsed several things. It presupposed 






2 . 



that they knew what teachers in general were trying to do. It also 
presupposed that they would be prepared; for a While, to’ step Outside 
their perhaps more conventional sociological role and atteo$£ 'to as6es& 
the effects of social and societal conditions on the teacher. In other 
words, we were asking them to convert themselves into social-psychologists 
or perhaps social-educationists, when their persuasion lay elsewhere. 

This point need not be labored but it ought to be stressed. If the 
sociologists had fbeen asked to offer their judgements on how the 
education of disadvantaged children might best be reformed, they would 
not initially have responded in terms of what the teacher might do . 
Concerned as they are, characteristically,, with social systems, they 
would have first looked at system reform. They would have examined 
the education system vis a vis the macro-system of society. They 
would have probed the education system itself arid subjected educational 
organisations to scrutiny. Their recoiamendatiohis would have tended to 
focus on the manipulation of system components— only one of these being 
the teacher. . , 

The fact that the five sociologists accepted our mandate then 
is testimony to their concern. The fact that they also demonstrated 
penetrating insight is testimony to their ability. 

Several conventions haye heen followed in editing: the transcript. 
First the speakers have not been identif ied 'separately although the 
moderator has — ao that his naivete will not mistakenly be attributed 
to the sociologists. Second, an- attempt has beep made to preserve the 



essential messages of the .communications, faithfully., Editing has been 
as light as possible- -merely sufficient to meet the readers,' conventional 

pFi MOV*. .'.At.*? yt '-nit o < “r: ■ • . 

expectations .about grammar and punctuation. , , 

•. t j ' iMVJ&v:**.) SFFi t-i ? z-m:. Jtu "*£ • ’ • 

The, 'discussion starts, with an attempt, at, scene setting, by the 
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** r : K<0i& hjhote project is a response to an invitation from the V.S, 
Office ofEducation to a variety of university institutions throughout 
the country to. get concerned about teacher training and the initiation 
of reform in teacher training , When we were invited we oast around 
initially, then made the decision to foaus on disadvantaged education 
as a matter of general concern , Whereupon we asked the fundamental 
question > where would it be best to start? It seemed to us that we 
shout# start from the quantum of information 3 of knowledge, that 
represented the best thinking available at this particular point in 
time * So we began to consider how we might go about first amassing 
it , We argued that, despite the fact that research was inadequate 
to give us a perfect foundational base, nonetheless there was some 
information available if it only could be sought out . We also 
considered that if we were to go to those social sciences or to 
those social science-related fields that have been concerned with 
the problems of Underprivilege, we would be likely to get frdm them 
some -ideas that could (after they had been subjected to the filter""' 
that the educationists would put on them) be adapted and u&ed in a" 
teacher training program , While such an approach might be te'ss than 
ideal, it would nonetheless provide us with the most advanced thinking' 
available at, this particular point of time, ' So we had to devise a 
system for getting at the insights and understandings ih&t we ' presumed 
were available in the other disciplines . ' We r addpted two strategies . 

The first one was to engage in meetings like this r with 'various' 

. s< •<« 

representatives from linguistics, social work, psychology, Cormtil \%ty 
development and educational research. The other strategy Was" to 

• / * . 4 '.' 

engage in an intensive search of 'the literature in edch 'of the 
particular areas — the 1 search being undertaken by graduate stuaent& in' 
those areas, >We had linguists doing the research in linguistic 
literature* and so on* The parbiaular focus given the searchers * 
was similar to the key > question that will inform ditr discussion here, ' 

‘ . , V-rv •• * 

It was: "Given rdiat -you see in this literature, cull out anything 

that you^tHr0 v might' hs^gerfobie to^wKaiihe teacher of 'disadvantaged 

children needs tp^kiow^tHnk , ; feel dhd ibvledmtand: ” ; r/ ' v * i ‘ ’ ’ ‘ ' 

1 *. 9 

As an end product of thei& strategies wsr' expect to arrive at 
first, w&ei idke v tHe ihfdmatiori'. 
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structure if, provide a conceptual framework for it and draw certain 
conclusions . that suggest where we should he going at this particular 
point in time in the reforms of our. teacher training system . Second s 
when the^e independent studies have been done^we will hare to attempt 
to reconcile them « However we do think it's very likely there will 
be points of conflict between them , but even to expose the points of 
conflict will be a contribution to, education anyway 9 in that something 
cm be done about .examining this conflict . We hope too , that these 
set 8 of organized ideas will provide a basis'' for further research ' 
because we believe fundamentally that until we place education on a 
firmer . research basis, jwg, are going to continue the rather futile xnd 
haphazard procedures that have been characteristic of education for 
centuries . We also made one other' fundamental assumption and it is 
that we want to regard teachers as professional people . Our idea of 
professionalism is. simply that the teacher should be- in a position 
to diagnose, the situation in which she operates and select from a 
series of alternatives the ones that she thinks are . appropriate for 
the given situation . This means that we are not producing teachers ' 
who are programed, to. operate in a specific •> way that is \ universal * 
for. all teachers . . - - — -.• . vr-’ 

I think that about mmarizes it If I've left too many gaps ' 
icnclecr^ you shyuld ask me, questions at . this point. 

* .. .fs. there any focus here on elementary school teaching as 
opposed to t , advanced teaching? 

** , v Npt r ^oessgrily f . , * • 

What are you hoping to get from . us? 

I 'm, hoping to get ideas about. .what sociologists feel are 

the . { U*a$1@$^in mdiabing'-. these issues to 
children Does that make sense? 

* kidding* yourself because I think 

anything we hxve . to say is already., in the literature. - 

** fMW.-Al-S Umt to that altae do U 

■V&* , '**j°* veil-, and. good*. Then our 
two strategies oomplwneipt^egph % qth$r, C$ the . other handy if we do v 

*’ ,mmm.-m>mt -of opinion on tHe ■ 
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and of the. vaxn.ou8 undertakings which have been trying to do roughly 
what you're trying to do, .For' example * the Center for Urban Education . 
has beenoolleotina data on similar projects for a very long time 3 so 
I'm just wondering how we can beat serve you 3 given what already 
exists in volume of work and knowledge, 

** j I think .in two ways. One > if on the off chance we have missed 

some of the things that we should have got 3 you can give us references. 
The other thing 1 is to give me the benefit of your judgements so that 
you talk about things you think are salient, A ty assumption is that 
you know what you 're talking about, 

* Veil, suppose one were to start off by saying that you can't 
make it with any kids (much less with slum kids) as a teacher unless 
you have in your heart some concern for that kid's de\)elopmnt i 



unless you believe that kid is worthy . 

** O.K. How wduld you handle it? 

* Overall organizing probably. ‘Unlees you start with the 
assumption that the kid is worthy you're riot going to act as though 
he's worthy and you're not going to make any effort. As a result 
you're going to turn him off and he's going to say that you're an 
adult and therefore thei*e is no point in spending the effort on it. 
You oan devetop a tot of things out -of that. They would, be sort 
of trite. They would' be true, but they'd be trite, do you want to 



do that -kind of thing?.' •' - * 

**r I wouldh't mind doingthat sort of thing for a little while 3 
especially tin- response tothe questions: Where do you think the 
teacher falls short at' the moment# with regtird to Saying the child 



is worthy? asocidVogisit 3 think needs to £>8- • ‘ 

don&i order; to inoke' th& 'teao^ the child as Worthy? 

What are 'the neChadary : 6 for perceiving worthimss? 

* 1 1 # suggest- oni othertking in : >re&ponse to your 1 original 

statement about ££ beingtn ? » - I guess my statement is 

initially a question about WHdr dur'dudience is here,' But I agree' 
With to whom 

teaoherUWitt 'be^exposed ■ that isy students 

who are much more * tikcl# 

to bfcm$eti0 famwdter mb tdnay i much '• 



* % 
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more Xi)<ja%\}.to.hay and know. about, the culture of i 

poverty, than to -have read Duncan* So, when you say that it's in the 

litercdyre, therefore things that all^of us may be: familiar with hut 

they are: not likely to he fed, into, the curriculum of somebody going 

for a teaching certificate* ■. , ■. , 

* , I, think that' 8 absolutely right . And we could spend a lot of 

* 

tyre . -here , Seeing things as they really are not, but are corning to 
believe but which, you will find spelled out in great detail in the 
literature y.as. • to the ' fact that they really are . • ( 

* O.K. What are the most accepted things which are however, extremely 
dubious or are very ..moot, andwhose -widespread acceptance is very 

dangerous? •, r; ‘ * 

* We can start; off, I think, by .saying there is no evidence that 
so-called deprived children have any less capacity to learn what 

it is that the school has to teach them than has anybody ■ else . 



** Should we mention .a name.lhere. . 

* C v * 

* ;,< v .Ihat 's right « -The Jensen Report said nothing that hadn't 
already been previously scientifically discounted adequately . And 
that will be in the literature, increasingly over a time because 
a numb? 1 : of people are writing on it ... Therefore three excellent 
issues of the Harvard Educational Review* . It 's all there, if you 



can read those .three issues » , So if you wanted to make o major 
contribution you would distill the essence of those three issues. 

* , :;I: $bink tfiqt the. sporting, point Buggested—.this whole question 

of worthip$08?-i8x ai'pevy* goodwone ^ £ think concern. \in ; this < area \j 
has been dye .to mzprganiiatipnal definition of the teacher-pupil 
relationship* ^If^we^take this^kindy.of idea >ari&. alsos'taka.the fact, 
that somehqw^the organisational- insti^ment'-producing -a definition of . 



worthiness 

elcbq^a^sinPevnal^ oomplexe forth&tfqm. the -problem • 

is teacher the^imbmAsntof Mi$s%x>rthiwse* fte 



task is^^ee hm lots .tuc 






the edupgtj^^ sahf>ol f . ! *B 

put. oiwy,^ ^^0r^rsxp»^!m% f 
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literature' that I read (how-to-do-it literature) implies that somehow 
the teacher is supposed to go out there and relate , In fact, a very 

*/yv • TV 1 M'fc Wn/? .Wf 

v wt/ij/ uw u|M»i7yl^/r» ^*uir vv mv uw»\wU w « Xf* iv» *u- ^ 

organizational structure is it possible or likely that teachers will 
do whatever. we think what they ought to do — in a personal sense to 



produce what we ' want them to ? 

* But I think that we can look then at the teacher-pupil 
relationship as an organizational product rather than gust the 

organization ws a sort of neutral field in which 

** O.K, ' If, in fact , the teacher is operating in a context like 
this and ' given the fact that, the context exerts influences over which 
she will- have no control what-so-ever. Nonetheless, it also exerts 
influences over which she will eventually have some control if she’s 



aware of the nature 1 of the system . 



* ■! would simply like to call this seriously in question, I 

think this ^business of feeding hundreds and thousands of 21 and 22 
year-old' professional idealists into apparatuses which simply ■ cannot 
produce even in a minimum kind' of professional field , a field of 
professional culture, and then to say that they will have some 



control over this j I think this is just a wild ideal, 

** You mean she can’t change the system at all? 

* Very, 'Very little, vj would argue that it’s a good place to 
start--io say' that while this Valence does change from school to 



sohooli that ih general the higher the status of the school the less 
the' heed* for the > kind of thing we ’ve " started 'talking about * and the . 
more 1 the? capacity of<thby teacher todo^ what you- re talking . about — 
diagnose situocticmandso on,:\sOne of the real problems is precisely 
that where'?oertdin k^ teaoher-pupil relations are most needed. 



they are organizatiomlly least-possible, ■X’ve always been impressed, 
for?excnipte} thatone of >the\ ways -of dealing with school problems is 



to aM^ilahge^n^ 'specialists >in<seieme, , 

oounkeUhyy^te8ting£, thinktit's ^a. good empirical • r ^ 

odmez.dn'i tt aSfomal or in formal V - 
rank iSakwhe&)yoil\do is,. you improve 

thereSicaticnaVsys by^lengthen&ng^ and lowering d 

the rank of^the^eadkeri Ultimately^ in-many of the Imer^ity schoolSi 
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you. end up with-’ the. situation where the teacher's and - the 'pupils , are 
like* the sanitation cart . pusher and the dog , involved together in the 
bottom of this gigantic apparatus and somehow have to make do with 
each other . You keep lettering the level of the student teacher all 
the time . --You are also asking her to have a sense of; "this is my- 
world, this is my professional judgement ■ The exhortation goes in 
one direction and the organization goes in the other. 

* I agree . . -.;••• 

* Why didn f t you speak of the opposite for a moment, about the 
extent to 'which many teachers, given the autonomy in the classroom 
once the doors are locked, are often much worse than the school 
would let them be and sometimes are much better than the school .cares 
for them to be, so * that there are all degrees of . .... 

* I think we need to ask a lot of these questions; To what degree 
are we talking about inter-personal relations? To -What- degree are 

we talking about professional client relations? To what degree are 
we talking about a huge .organization .with a mass clientele? Even an. 
e lamentdryschcol, Rafter dll , with $00 - kids 'init is a, large system. 

To what degree isHr at all sensible to talk about things like - 
individual differences' if you have, 3.0 \Mds in the classroom? How 
many individual differences can, you know anything * about with 20 
kids, with 26 kids,' with SO. kids, with' 35? I mean, .we gust don r t 
know any of this, it seems- to- .me, and it's an obvious kind of thing* 

I have ’ often . had the [fee ling: that if we took d'mbdem infantry company, 
in the . American army it' would-provide a much, more sophisticated model 



of how- to-readh > the' individual psyche, than would the average modem-, 
elementary- school.'' ±Our schools' cap organized imthe\mahner:Cf 
r Pickett*s charge d-targe iiumbere-of'people alii: basically ydoing : the ^ f ? 
sam:t'king i then someone'. says; H&6rw(xrd n ; ^I^okl^who' cares -.about\r^ 
indi^idmUMffer^ • Tow hdv^'dxeevgpmtfwtth a' dramtgi&tohwho v, 
stands at the^ehdof' the "file and all-t}u3. : '%ieid:'enants wa Ik ..behind' ■ 
the drgwtpfctbln *ou\donmheddkib biow^mytmng abcntt.individml^-- 
■^f}dii^^^^theyife0the "Tcrikeeslk KXohcgtistzddn f t >pdy\ any,: attenti^iK 
!’$fe ■.&?- fp^d^hgialcmg %\j. . . 

id .! modchf^rg^gmi^ingy \ 

at* atk nowadays*, $?tfs r,:»* 
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4 Not. since Custor, that, ie! ■ 

* :*z Custer ms a. jackass, you know. The modem infantry platoon 
ie a highly, internally differentiated unit with many, many subordinate 
officials whose prim function is careful monitoring of the psychic 
and physical morale state of a tiny group of people . This is very 
unlike a, classroom, you see ,: which is really a " "Pickett's charge". 

I would guess that the average number of men for whom a sergeant 
was responsible in the Civil War was about the seme as the average 
number of pupils for whom .a teacher is responsible at school — and that 'e 
about as far as we/ve gone in organisation sophistication . 

** Of. course you 're offending my educational idealism and, I 'm 
forced to ask the question t idiy should I be blinded to what you claim 
to be a reality , alternatively, have you perceived the reality correctly? 

* I have no idea . The only area I've ever done any valuable 
applied work in (and I'm willing to pursue this as an alternative) 
is the amy. . I'm impressed with the fact that the. military, for 
example, can institutionalise- concern . There was a marvelous picture 
on thereover of. Life.magazim some turn ago, taken in Vietnam in the 
palmy days, when. we' had good. race relations. In this picture, a black 
medic is cradling in. his lap a. wounded, white buddy. And if that 
isn't the organizational production of concern, of a sense of 
worthiness, of love, of care,- 1 don't know what is. Now these two 



guys, if you. put them on the street without a war r . they ^just wouldn't 
pay any? attention to each other,- at the very least. .< This ie obviously , 
an organisation which cares about care . - One, of the facts is that an 



infantry oompany ce^ about its-'men, far more than a school cares 
about its pupils. * ■ And this is-justa fact, and it takes organisational 



efforts 'to see to itthaithis concern is. -translated, into organisation 
proceedings;: -v « ..w ?.« • •> .> • ** . • & 



** betts^ eay ^ <JJm, a-ioonoerned teacher and} !]. believe- X want to care 

but I'm defeated by.^ constraints aboutwhichl 'know--, 

nothing, bytiaver whidfal * Now*, 

question:^ have - I-$ot \any salvation -Qyph&losophy 

of dsspcti^pfsr^mef \ . -i ' ■ > v£^,vf.v^. : •.* ' 

* '*> the 

school— not with the teacher. -r- 



* f < .**s. ‘ 
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I think it is fair enough to start with it but our "problem is 
we* re producing teachers . Irrespective of whether you want to start 
with idle school or not, the teacher has 'got to get on with the gob . 

Now, can we alleviate the teacher* 8 task somewhat? 

* You wili have to take into account, at least for the moment , 
how much despair you have to start with realistically . In other 
words : what's the maximum impact any school can have on kids in 
what areas? v Then you will have to sort out those areas first in- 
which you. think their teacher could have maximum impact, and then you 
would have to decide how you can best make them efficient . Let me 
give you an-exaMple: There is a recent book by Mel Cohen- called 
Close and Conformity which said that the values relevant to success 
in- this' culture ; ' in the occupational sphere, are held very *> 
differentially by parents of different classes . This is apparently, 
primarily d-furiotim Of the kinds of occupations thdt the parents of " 
different classes have* Kids who grow up with parents who are ‘not ■■ 
in the 'success-specific occupations; have values that are* : deleterioue,"'- 
or at least indifferent to the ordinary success story » So, you may 7 ' "• 
be':ptftting an input into the school in terns of kids 1 orientations - 
toward Wbrk and to all the virtues that are only relevant to 
traditional- success, such dfhab What the teacher did to them wouldn't ' 
make velry much difference,* ho 'matter hdw concerned or how hard 'She- 
worked because sheDould be Working against dll the parental and ' .v 
hotfe -Valvea.- ? Now, this doesn 't mean that there isn *i something that 
the teadhsr can f doi I' don't mean that, I think that if you' ask 
gust acvdSs- tliS aboard tihat it is thcci^the teacher; -captive of the- *•< 
system a&ske may be y can nevertheless do; I- think it's 
prbtfabty? : to&0& ih *bny>'tftpbrt'*yoU- write; to be -quits- straightfbrWtird • ■ ’« 
about the structural restraints on them . You may not like dattt 'Ori • ' 

th&WtWtc^fC&8ii&- tihe> school or 'any other; 'that * ddeenft mcttter\ 

But it xAouid bep'l^think; qtfi&Cti&>iiot ^>try- ' ” ’ ' ■ 

limited in^StSiei- farbd&yot# ■mdy^reatly^p dll 'tHe possible 

Soffb6lf--b^tr^ conceived and with all the - • * 

structural restraints on it . I think that's what has been-urgedon-- 
us—thtit are' the limits 

within which we can work . ' •’ 
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■ ■''•'■ffdUj- we surely have to respond to your ’ question, O.K. But 
how much, can we do of what? I think it's the discriminating of the 
"of vhflt” that *8 1 crucial*:- You shouldn ’t overestimate your capacities . 
** Acaepted—beautifully put, 

* -v I'm. afraid that we might end up with n the sociology of education 
as a medicinal science’ 1 . Between the bureaucratic realities on the 



one' 'handy -about which we said; the teacher can ’t do anything s and the 
differential distribution of success related values on the other hand , 
about which we- say the teacher can't do anything* What can we 
conclude, 1 don't know . Do we conclude , what the hell then , she's 
probably ddihg about as well as she can do; I think if we accept these 
two gigantic parameters , it's like walking with a ten tonboulder 
on each shoulder . If you manage to shuffle at ally you're probably 
doing pretty-well. So all you tell a teacher is + you know , change 
shoulders or maybe rest more often or something of this sort. We 
do know, for example > • that you can teach simple culturally deprived 
dhildren to read Up to national norms* under some circumstances. I - 



don't^know- whether it's despite their values or because of them or 
what, but I think itwill pay us to try- to think in terms of things 
that we know perfectly well can he done. - • * 

* ' I think' this kind of. passivistic note is 'very useful to start 

out with but there is also the question of not only what the school 
can do but what the school should do; As a society y it seems to me, 
we have made education into a. kind of state church that is, a repository 
of ' all good things and that should accomplish all good things. v 
Maybe we 're coming up against the realisation that it won 't work that 
way arid that in the effort: to solveall problems' by education, that 
perhaps* we create problems* that we would- be better , off without . • 



9 : I think we 've i raised two points here . One is what can 



sociologist of disciplines contributs in the ) way c of knowledge? Well, 
we 'w ;tnentioned Jen&M the Cclemari x report is, another^ and here you 
have not only the mythical, 'Smi^oovreotinformati^ around, 

but athtopthe inborS^cUddebs'k^ Ti've been reddingsome of the so - 
called hm^ariss: dfthe^Ooleman dtep&&*mckyou swouldnlt:-^ ' *- . 

'bam work; r-Mowy the- other' point .is* howrdo 
we get thts knowledge H^htkmpsople^td^b^cte going 'to be teaching the. 
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teacher 8, X think thie ie a very real issue-sociology as a discipline. 
I don't knowwhetherASA is the vehicle or not, but sometime we'll 
HavS to. face up to the obligation of disseminating our knowledge, its 
many fields, and one of them is going to be education*- How do you 
get your practitioners to pass on this information as they teach in 
the classroom & r ;• Because ■ there are alt ■ kinds .of resistances there. 

I'm fcarriliar'.withrsofne of them in my own contacts . .• We hate to. teach 
the education majors. We avoid it >if at all possible. , I'm riot 
thinking .about that only ‘but the fact that much popular sociological' 
knowledge^ iserrdneous. .. . » 

X’tkink^ that's characteristic of the Hterature. .It's .. * . 

systematically: misused on both sides. . • 

* v .-VJess but wbat' do we do about this? * . / ;• - > 

* :^It:gets<youback to:the organisational plight because, the. 
knowledge that's, offeree as apolitical in this area has important v yA. 
political implications . The people who are contending within the. 
bureaucracies reach out and distort and use the stuff like crazy.;... r- ... 

** Let me say something that may. appear defeatist. The message **. . 
that l 've> got isoi far is that nothing matters' because the teacher 
can't do anything about it. < . . 

* *£ i^T wishxyou< wpuldn 't. ;What Wdm saying, is. that., a teacher is 
fundamentally the}' lowest level functionary in a gigantic organization. 

** >. ’O.K. 'y and she should see this? ' > . - . • . . 

no,, that: m.yshould see it and. .... , 

* But.you don'twaht her not to see it too because her union may 

enable her to see it and dosomething about.it . • ,• 

* iHv&ll'itifyhtv ;It*may. be>theg would and this gets into a whole- 
series of other: tilings • * i But my. response ~ tie a sociologist, is. that :-: . 
one facet of -, thehsociological perspective sayej: just as you look 

at^ the. persdn.in his immediate environmeYtt^'rthe teacher in. the ! - 

ola8srpom,:-det ts say, : so': you must, a Isolook at these smaller worlds 

v - < i >• . v ... .... . 

('> ’ * ' v j ** 1 

•^XouYtee^ ^f^pie^didn't have this whole notion that we ‘ Were'. • • • *.; 
trainti^ because Y we, cdlV our school of 

education aypiK>fe8Bional eahool and efa we. must be: training' pro fessiondls 
andihll \%Wm>'is the^imagery of the^dodtpr^patierit relationships and v 
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ao on} we Would take it for granted that what we have here is a 
problem in organisational structure and organizational functioning. 

To dread :an:analogy, the teacher is the patrolman of the school 

i . 1 t 

system. and it would he insane to talk about police behavior without 
talking about the man 's place down here, : his orders , hie material 
limits, the. number- of. files he has to patrol, what kind of radio he 
has , all the linkages with the rest of the organization, and so on. 

It *8 true t}iat there's* always some choice available to the teacher 
but the organizational constraints are considerable too. It's very 
clear that policemen deal basically in. person-to-person relations, 
although they 're trained., in a. psychology as. though they were dealing 
with, mas 8 relations.. . Teachersdeal fundamentally with mass 
relations and are trained-, in a psychology as though they were \ 
dealing withperson-rto-person relations » A policeman almost never -. 
confronts. ZO people at once , certainly not over any continuous period 
of time., . . . .but a. teacher.aon fronts what, amounts to an insipient *. , . ..... 
riot every day , . She walks in. and the#e< they are. A, good cop would -. • '* 
say, jWf$t a, ndnute,-,letls- break thm up. Let 's get those sthree over . 
hex#., and. ..those two. over there and so on. You take, him, .-and you- take : 

this, crawdi • «• 

. .That's oallsd ! .,abi%i,^ •* •: . - ■ - 

Well, call yt ^ 14 ^ tfe whole point is . that. .% •; 

what hef s paying is$ Yi . I need tq-be able to. get to thesepeoplsand 
you can't, get. to ZQ people. ,4. teacher starts put ..the other .way:roundt 
And she can't figure out why- injwlh.it a is that the training: and the 
context never, have^janythiry tp,-.db ydt\.each other, and I think this 
is because wcJyst.T&j^e^to tferfopt that it's .mass operation 

and then work out what can we do f^mjthgt .point, 

y^ -teacher*. ,<If 

you're juet^rig^ge^.^ei^o k^gcu&,i^}ismB,, , For five- , ,.■■■■ 
yeare ifa % *fcPh #W - *0* ■ - 

9 & : 

ehould p0^: ; t^theii are ., .• ... . 

■ m . mSmn y \, , , ■ 

gcfto0*to iHng&that are not j h . 



** 

* 
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. true. It is riot . true, that any teacher who, wants to exhibit concern 
can exhibit concern, given the. structure of the school ; so most of . - 

■ the principles saying; ” Love your children,' that's all that matters", 

* are nonsense.. Also the opposite is riot true It is riot true that- 
» the structure -is such that no teacher can exhibit any concern that 
matters at all . . Somewhere in between those two lids the correct 
version • The reason that. I~ say sotnewhere in-between the two, is 
because the partisans on these issues tend to push to the Extreme-- 
either deling- that nothing you ~can~ do to the teacher "can help 
because-dfter all the stauctioKcl restraints of the society and the 
■echc^dfii it dr, on 

the other hand; saying if only the ’ teachers really cored, that's all 
that would matter.- Bfct; it 's the uhe’lfcptiaal logic of these 
statements; bf tkese "findings, if they 're findings , thtit drive them 
to one^eartrsifie^r 'the' other; The pcdple 1 Who are gbing to teach 
teachers "Sthd^indke it ' meaningful; ih a'd&hsd, Ore going to have to 
leave ^ iot : of things iri doubt--tkings that people are : pushed to a 
certainty about li0i»^thc& “'-Most 6f tftS " siatefrhhts - ' " 

that ioe^wcriiVdmdke : i)Suld r W^ very mi^h in the middle between any suck 
extreme staiments* :i WHdrea& > OdtibabOrS' HehdTtb rnfee '-extreme statements' '' 
about all you need to do is to love hovi^chiVdreh^ be welt prepared 
in yo^ l ‘iubje&t x 'W^t^; 'ebi*, the riefo sociologists : md$e ' quite the 

no ''itkdt ^cu- ''do* the- school 's private 

society^ is S'o^hithg itp 'oh -privilege ’dfid-fsO dn 9 arid so oh; that you 
pan ’t$b ihfikjU&dc*. ” v -‘ ^ ' ° ' h, “ 

** /feBP' if ^ 

they ^mid'0t twi ts etosiritd- reality, ' 5 

they'd likely be better ojfffi teachers* ' h : “ r ‘ c< *‘ : v “' * ??; 

f T' tea&istic she 

is about mi$t 'mngef'W^^ ViS^^'UW'imly ' : ' ' ' ' 

pspbr^fttkpia 4M0Mt b^^^fe'^0i r> Vy^y^hi^ r e^- Hit # ' r ' -■ 

1&e io'bcae 

m wwztMymi u ’ ■ - 

which mh i 
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**■ Why? 

* ’-• • That '8 destroying what you said earlier* 

* '■■ The. pretense is enormous* You have to act with regard to 

your kids as though everything you do was one thousand per cent 
consequential and that they and you are peer associates in the school. 
** : What *sthe assumption underlying that ? Is it that the teacher 

is therefore exhibiting a desirable of a role model, a concern model? 

* You exert every conceivable effort, regardless of the odds 



against you* ~ 

** But how do you keep a teacher going? 

* "? Yes, for more tfian 10 years* And in a situation where there 

is often-time8 a very minimal feedback about success, at least until 
things get going, where the kids are hostile, where they make it 

fundamentally clear that they don't share your values about 

I've read a little about the history of rural education in the 



United? States; and' there is a little drama that goes something 
like this* A local girl whose father has a few more cows than the 
general run of fathers, sends her to normal school* She gets two 
years ofrtornccl school and she comes ■* back home to teach* Ultimately 
she wilt marry the son' of another father who has a few more cows 'than 
everybody * v ' It was a kind of standard thing* '* She domes back and 
she 's reod a? little Latin; she ' sp read afewpoems; she can quote 
Wordsworth; -she . joins -the ? appropriate* society . She represents what 



the communityi 'omdne handp.respeots as Hterary culture and; on 
the other?hand,akind of wildly impractical invasion from -the out- 
side. So she goes into thecVassroom and very quickly the kids 
cut her 1 dawn Ho Size:- ''haw is that going to fatten a dbw. Miss’ Jones?" 
"Oh, lookiat&Hemzpretty i tx>rds : cchd soy on } ■ Sb this whole notion 
of.-thebeacherurepi^seniing it set of cultural Values different from 
the kidSzis^bemtifu^ i$lMstatted;intthe slaship^NoW^therb Was-' 
a har&Ling 'tkfo-dUsfrj. i^^THe^'^-twb things* 

' ' \ ? " „ V ' 

The community to become "lifoxtfgf^aoHe&i : " 

J because ite $ea%hf#- ixWt&liki- t6 represent 

these ,&&&& ^$af$e$P&e tbub^sure as Jiell 'it didn't: expect everybody 
toMdome thdm coUntry. ^bumpkins aremstly « *• “ : * 

yQ^ing^slend up qe^dqiintjy bumpkins}, wtd indeed frod 'the community ’s 
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point of view thie is a good thing too. So, it ms handled traditionally 
by simply acknowledging that.- the cormunity didn't want her to succeed 
but providing, hpryith ~ the means of not being labelled a failure~it 
was handled by force . .• If the kids carried their value opposition 
beyond a certain level, to the point where it was disruptive , they 
simply got hit. The Ippal cormunity didn't support her values much, 
bub they sure, as belt .supported her power. All right now, it was 
the power that they,.expeated her. to use to not corrupt too many of 
their kids by transmitting these values. It was a very confused and 
complicated situation. What's hopeful now is that far more people 
real ly * >be lieve inthp-kinds of cultural values the teachers have to 
transmit ., r I, think the, conflict- between the current lower class and 
the olds layer cpzse and the teacher is much less than it , once was. 

Bow then, dp. you\'keep,:ihis teacher, going, with other than dust. a. . 
totally roytinizedand despair ridden discouragement . 



SQ?UPU ,t Vp got to keep alive in her the sense that what she 
be Herns imte i^ By the way, , this means that you don 't 

tell team&f that whattheyhave' to- teach is Mau Mau. They've got 
to beHCpnvinped that:- English \ is, worthvlearnirig and that they 're not 
8ome : xkindtof betrayers of the poop when they-: want to teach them 

1 it {s^good for people, to- know 

these thing#, and the hip^ppofeesor? whotsay: "they don 't dig it in 
the the-mrxls of the teacher trainee before 

she • yea&JewUsei after ally why- - 

the he%i dg$ theyxneed : heri itij the ii vier city? The kids teach each 

a schppl yteacher? • . • 

earlier,, when I: said that, I think the 
pop int^vpre tation, t of the ideol-^cf the cultureiof-povei^yfisy.one 
of iye,&ve; K dcne topundetmine-iheit^ 

opular^idea} IpPseXy^trmsXated^ ■ 

j^^p^p^p^X^learn , iw,< l% \e pto£live ?thot way \cnd you 're y- % - 

fyPU, try to* 






think , thie ie a'.*doiau*mtng. 
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* The problem is that teaching presents teachers and school 
systems with so much failure, that they have to have explanations 
for that failure . And that 's a beautiful one. Row that that one 
is wearing out I understand we 're going to get brain damage and 
malnutrition as the problem ■* 

4 Don't laugh at that because the evidence looks too good on 
earn of that's. 

4 .. > \ Igust don't believe that . That's why we have millions of 
dumb Chinese? ... > 6 



4 '* . .?No 3 no, no. * 

4 l $ust actually came back from a nine month study in Guatemala 
and other Latin American countries where very close attention is being 
given by physiologists and neurologists to diet and to intellectual 
functioning.. ■ Tney're suggesting that protein deficiency in the • 
first six months causes irreparable damage. If it doesn 't happen . 
until after the first yepr it is reparable , but if it happens in 
the first y&ar. it is-" Irreparable. I don't know- how many kids that 
effects' but an hypothesis about the possibility of diet being re- 
latively influential would gust haVe to wipe it cuts- However, as a 
way of aCc&unting for malfunctioning ? of black, kids in the ghettos 
at the>'moment, -1} would say that) it is. among the least likely \ 
hypotheses, but I wouldn 't want to throw it out as one dimension ; 



, that aughtlto'bs lodked$at.$ ar** . •-*, , ... , . • ..k. 

4 One other difficultylheve* is , that- research is no substitute V* 
for will . I'm impressed, for example, that when Frederick II, or 
whoever it was, finally decided, that -.he- needed r serfs and other such 
low-life creatures because if you put a gun in the hands of fairly 1 * 
ordinary? citizen^ andpointedhw in the right direction , he makes 
a devastatirtg-^ •• the whole etructure of 

military discovery. *. Simultaneously, 

•Aihs^who^^ it was 
t vequive^peCpfa-fba • bear , 

v:^oam^y^ou' had tp do a whole series Of things • Younhad, imeffect, 

: ' AddyoWp and- there wasn 't >• 

^ and. so ' - • 






r 
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Frederickin anice sort of von-democratic way dimply eaid: " all right, 
there shdll. be a sahodl in every commune, or village, or whatever, 
and there shall -be a teacher, etc. , bang, bang,, bang. And, you know, 
they taught the- people to read there and then. 

* I think you r ve taken some historical liberties there. 

* Very likely. -but the point is that up until very recently 
there simply has not been a collective decision , in some fundamental 
sense,, that children' mil be educated. Now, sooner or later somebody 
is going to have to make the decision that whoever comes in the 



door the first day of school, Moynahan children. Rainwater and Jancy 
children^Colemm ahi^ anybody f s children,' will be educated 
with everything.-^ our command, with every instrument we can develop, 
and witkevery bit of -sophistication, effort and energy we can produce. 
Of course's ignorant \ children are harder to teach than educated • •' ‘ 

children r^ Zs thls a hew invention? I toent to school part of my 
life in<a one^robm^ country school md we were ignorant. It was' a 
big prdb lem<because ; our: parents were ignorant And, nobody knew 
we werevcul^ : We were just ignorant, and the job of •' 

the echoofcyd&zitai overcame' ignorance . 1 ■ ‘ . * 

** would* accept- vnlys&w-' foot+ia, ’ 

I think, that:: they tkink they tre operating' as if they had this idea -v 



for a lortgd&m. -?«• * • *. v*. : J " c— 5 v 

* Rave they been committed to the equal education of all 
children:: regbrdlnee^fopdifferemes: in talent? 

** ’$Th?yi havestatedso. •*»*:• • . v h : t ■ 

* ^RegasNdle inr. talent ?'.- 1 v*v 

** flnrlesi \They^kdve^b<^^%o* /• -••••>'•■ >' 

* *iRegardUe8 \oftb& differences^^ -'■> h ?' 

ethnic oxigin$ 0 but%notsre^ differen6Ss?4rf:^ -A *• 

in- : ' V r 

* . ■* - 

with • but A -? ■" 

* : ''-y/;- that n.> r 

*> ’ r*. 

w teacher " * • *' * 



w 



* i 
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audiences. So long a& I. didn't talk about the need to teaoh all kids 
equally regardless of\ their interests and talents , the teachers 
embraced -every liberal cliche I uttered about the equal work of ail 
kids, and: so on, The moment you bring in the notion that, every 
kid, however tittle His progress may be able to be 3 - is nevertheless 
entitled to your equal efforts even though the school doesn't reward 
you because he doesn't become a National Merit Scholar, at that 
point 3 so. help mf-lhe teachers renege. This is because they say ; 
how will we be able to create a society? Bow will I know the good 
from the bad? Bow will I mark the' succeeding from the failing? Then 
cm gets the whole ■ impact of the notion ‘Of theydifferential 
entitlement of the '.well-born to a better- education, and to more of 



your effort because' they 're the people that bring you honor in the 
system.^ They 're the people who make the society,' It's not gust 
the action but there's an ideological base to that too, Ray, ,, 

44 0,K, I think the teachers are realists, I think they!re 

reflecting their awareness of the none of the- game. Nonetheless , if 
you look at educational philosophical writing ; it displays the 
message that I was talking about, r > -'.O ''. ' - * 

* ■ Right. Between Phi l Rhenix and you there's agreement or 

between - John Dewey, and you there 's agreement 3 except that we 're not . 
quite equal and when one gets down to what the ideological commitments 
of teachers 1 >are. 



4 yy'S)Two things here. One, you ought toykncw you're getting a. very 
biased-sample of scciologists. Iths quite, blearnj We 're dll old 
estcblishnwntariansv Todought to>be> worried about that-becauee ... 
you may want \to) have a whole different crowd of the. new sociologists 
who trifyyfcay sMfifa into they ghetto > schools: and * . 

play gamebwith'thmJh And ln l som-.moda^ say., 

we tTButeycM'hpei- getting awery biased pample. 

Seocmdljdi^ \$Regc^ hsdithe- schools- v . 

are and all Ifattebniesttoffi ithem^ 'somehow., they turn out 

an and' ?•* 

dociety ,., x ggtvenginears^ and doetors-~they 're , *■ 
wuZcfl extraordinary how good 

nrny&fi&uttm areA- df :the system 3 but It! & got - : 
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tobe part 1% because of the system too * .< When kids- come in and; they 
don f t know arithmetic. and when they go- out and some kids do know 
arithmetic 3 the school taught them arithmetic* They didn 't drum up-. . 
the arithmetic in their heads. So * you 've got two curious foots 
going here: (l)that the system as such? within the limits of what 
most.people would announoe are its ends 3 up.until relatively 
recently* has done an enormous gob* > It r s only in the ' last few 
years when* concern for the loss of the learning that might have 
been given to -all kids* (especially to those" kids who 'were shucked 
off from 'the> sixth grate onbecause » they 're in the bottom half) '• 
that the s6hbo%&Ihtodd\foo<fa ’iodtedi upon *oe> fditexrds.'' • 

* \ Notonty that y^t^ probably only because) :there happens ta.-\ 

be such- a-high^co between; a status at which . fai luT&wae 

always accepted and., produced So* that you haoe a clearly identifiable 
group of failUre&rand: it happens i to he >: extremely unpleasant .♦ •- ■» 

politiodltyyimd^evei *$. other, txxys* - w. •• * 

* *? >“ .WCauseit's a matter df- when it is- a failure;- ydu-know. 

Drop-out " We^talkabout it as' if we didntt **••* 

realise that . % father finished eight years of. school ctndhe. was:;..- 

no drop - ou£j - ; Be was d little ahead. r Nteibhal t^ were:: seven. 

He was- a>yood eighth, you know.. A:. guy wha.-.L ^. . .• 

fCnisHes^eighth now is known -as -a ’drop-out and we 're. quite right. 

* * You draw from 400 years of history when we look at-the '.. . . „• 

entering behav^orsof ithe block' kit f&tfv Tafce most extreme ’■ situation 

in the i&bafcgheitdi where' parents are, for' all practical purposes,'. 
illiteratS--mybe U illitarate-^and; whose grandparents* were. - • 

illiterate v* theAcmtsmdOrary kid f and*(We\ say,; now in •, 

order £ 0 ifunoHm^in society he 'had tc&have v some pospMgh school- 1 :. ■ 

jfc&i to Adorin' only .arc - /:.; 
of hie$ lifetimts^Hs touiiterallyjmake:. up ** 
for [at ‘ l#c&tk<te hukd&d year8~ofyhte^ < ’-'Had' we hadu a Frederick-, v 

^ aHd - ; .v. 

e8ttelished:eighi^; gradtii edteatitM^ -at thevehd of .the .. 

whatever :> were ■ ^.■ 

MdGuffey ^S^ater^O^thing}.* - consider. • .5 
the iJ d^fsrdhtei'^' X^Phese^kids’' .ftacf tjuxt eighth-grate 
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education* \their parents would have had the scone or perhaps tenth 
grade and* it would now be, in a sense, biographically feasible to 
ask him- to make the* next step. But what we're asking this kid to 
do is 1 in : bis biography to make up an entire century* When he sits 
at his end of that tunnel and looks toward the other end , he must 
be soared to death** In a very real sense we 're asking for a three 
generational victory over ignorance to take place in a particular 
kid in a short period of life* * I think that this is a fantastic 
burden to place' on a kidi"' And- the more we tell him: "Look, your 
parents were in- poverty, your grandparents were in poverty , and so 

itficfia? stress and 

miserable thekid must be* It must be a fantastic thing. Arid 
thismeans-that the" organisation doncernbf care, of a definition 
that Says you ^Ortdo^it, ■ Ws worthwhile doing, etc * it's particularly 
critical* Ifyau^bnly hate 5 togd^three years beyond your parents, 
well, almost^ ahybddy^ can 1 smrr^thrt to go 

what amounts to' an educatioha l infinity beyond your parent s--you 
have‘'bo<make oo liege ^and pour parents can 't read and write-~then that's 
too much. w.-tf ‘'wi’ h*‘.v .*• - . •• . * 

* a ^HhihkHhat ’wkybe a\ little bit too dramatic,' because if you 
take the - kids ^0io ^are^ifi tfie ^firs’fc foiir or" five grades ridw in' a 
ghetto sohfop l^ftbst i bf : rt1v^r^'§c^^i8 dace h&r&hdtn born arid their 

ahd^it's jfrdbably even higher 

\?3 itHWi^ihat ^tenth^grad^f' ^Ii/-nkxy <T nbt have ; taken very well ' and they ; 
may ^ *of as ’ a tenth grade 

eduoemk, mi- system;' * ? * 

** Brt^h^prMdiptd Tibtdsi ^And' with it is the fact that'' while 
the ifaHtSg^ tip thd leeMy, the' Pther kids 'are 

taking advantage of their previous increment, » a ■ ' > ’■ 

4 § ' iWH^^oSsS^f'fihc ^hk^Out^ a ' lot 

of entipdiw ^ . tHe antagonistic 

t<W dfr+tM^H^eiUbn 'of *the Chit's middle- - ' 

^ a^iacae get -enraged at 
. , 'Whb hdUdy : forted-«them " * 

■ : bedti&8e they fedt * r ' 

that e<&ddfciok; iafat^Sle *& IHndiofXeitiiabfcl d'dtmiaiim? '• mt,< W- ' 
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the other hand , tftet/. &>£££ twrw ri^/zfc around in the same argument and 
say: ."Me got educated to he serfs, we didn't .get all this other 
stuff,, you didn *t give. .us enough white middle -class to get to college , 
and here we are", t Which means that the new sociologists, I think, 
are very, bad news in the ghetto, 

* „ . They're bad news depending an which my you take your policy 

decision . If you put the . question as to whether lots more kids 
ought .to : go to college than are now going to college , I think your 
question j,& unanswevdble \ . It 's in . the framework of existing 
definitions of. college, .But., if you are. now stating that if anyone 
is entitled to* a thirteenth, year , , e veryone is. entit led to a thirteenth 
year, without , regard for what he learned: in the twelfth year, simply 
because' he can learn something, more in the thirteenth year} than he 
learned in the 1 twelfth year,’ that's different, : (Even though what he 
learns may be what .somebody else . learned • in the sixth year, ) Now, • 

I'm wiling to make a political concession: and. call- that college, 
however , , -.it offends - lots of other -people •; who , ; have a different •. 
version of college. You make that' policy -decision and -you then get 
it built into the orientation of teachers that these kids are going 
to go on to : M thirteenth and a fourteenth \y$ar, then I think that 
this is different, from asking: .should. sail, kids' go. to. college? . 

This is .because, J:he. teachers erne still thinking in- terns of . 
traditional ,.de finitions as \arega rents < and > the. governments. One 
plays another , gam-, andsaya; Yes, they. 're., ^oing to: college*, the Community 
College, and -they may. be , learning sthere, * what.- they ..should have been , . * 
learning in the ninth yegrin high sclwoiXdcn'p z say this to them * 
because they don^t like to hear .it), .but they '*0 entitled to w 



thirteenth -andja fourteenth year, and-, m 'll. call \ip ; college -,and 
they'll get a degree, ,v, v . v y s,.crv ^ • <v : * • 



. \I r see-ibis ^pointroPut:^lqck : hij$Sj.ncw. in New , XprU-fity \don 't 



wcgitztQi^.jqn. tqzppm&nmllment M the cpnrmmity *ooUegee, : .They.- - 
want rtq' gp to ; tfte senior ; co llegesvbecause these, are:- .'-real aotleges 
* ;!rs. Ns%get^hmg up/heoguse . colleges .... ... 

versus iynreat <:pp liege & , iiAndjtwmtte rest-of tfe. guipure \s 'point pf..:> 
view there i*M pginPsM fwen«V^ y<W'**. teaching y.. 



to whom,, at wl^jl§sgoind/tP bp-gertified for what*.. 
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And that feeds book into the entire system for evaluating what you 
have, at the end of twelve, thirteen or fourteen years . But , we 
get r bdok to the point thctt if you can get a policy orientation 
which says everyone is entitled to go on to school' for as long as 
the public pot can afford it, provided you don't think that you're 
training people who are professionally qualified for" anything, then 



you start taking a different view of your educational system . It 
makes it easier for the teacher so that she doesn 't have to say; 

I wished I'd moved to Regent 's Point, down five points, so that I 
can get these kids entered into the College . That leads to all 
kinds of intellectual abortions in the school and distortion of 
standards 'and fake- equivalences between a kid who can do calculus 
and a kid who' can 't add a grocery bill . The more you try to get 
that fake equivalence, the more you push things down and fudge the 
grades and subvert education . But if you can get the beginning of 
a policy cow to continuing education for as long as the 

public-pot^cdkC hdldit for everyone, that's the beginning of being 
able to 'be commonly ' concerned with an' acknowledgement of differences 
and capacity , to learn however much it may be genetic or social . - 
** OVK. Now to this extent wouldydii' think that teachers who 
are made aware of- the bases that have led you to this conclusion 
would be-more v concerned and would therefore be able ' to exert what - ' 



ever influence they can exert towards changing the system so that " ' • 
it accepts this too? ' Would you advocate ’this, for instance, for 
teachers" in braining? ' • r.* 



* If you could also promise them to some 'degree - that the schools 
will not punish- them hor will they be'dishonoredfor-tkrn out at 
the end oflO^ to^lfr years, people Who some years' ago Would not have' •' 
been able t'o' c pass- i! a ninth grade admissions 'exam (to put it at not- 
too eddofbme ^pOihisJ If it^u dan get- th& adhools to promise not to ’ 

9 

dishonqr^fthem ,fer : those prOductbp^thek^I think thdt- teachers could 
relax 9 be : ‘*tioityf* ’ 

4 yftrewfi feu renllyToOty kind' of defeat for '■ : 

the kdfijSffifce tifeiteaethfrbchbdis iri&wf’ 

At the%6d£fege s -<etid i^WtkOi can admit that 
there are^a t&t^tf'Wfo • who^ve&lty t'ar&iH intellectually capable of 
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doing, what we've, traditionally . regarded as college work, but it 
might be worthiiihile.,. they're- being in school a few move years 

because .there ore. other, things .they, can teaxn,urid they can profit 
from, -and so on. ’But that tine can't realty be extended back into 
the high school because there is no, -, evidence that, there is any * 
reason* other than an abysmally put. together educational system,- 
that most of -these., kids oven ft learning what 'e to be offered in 
the high -schools* What 's to -be offered is not that difficult- 

* 'Welly -wait, a .minute- -..Assume that you're dealing only with 
a white population, from themiddle-clase and they 've had perfectly 
equal opportunity, in \te,ms^o f all,. borne supports, so. that nothing ■■■■-< •* 
else matters but genetic distribution of the parents. At the end 

of the .twelfth year you would have a vast .array of things learned , 
wouldn't. you? v-' f - ' : • > •: 

* , Right-. . , : i •**.*'.• •• • > 

* So, you are going to, get differential- achievement at . the end 
of twelve years amway and l don't think you 're conceding defeat- any 
more-.ngwth^ you would haver been earlier by saying that no matte* 
what we do, even assuming perfect- equality of opportunity , we're going 
to getp^pt vast . range of differences: in things teamed by the end of 
any giv.en,yearin school because of genetic., differences in kids-r- 
forgefting-iihite and black, and gust assuming, that- intelligence is v ; : 



normally$ distributed - -- w : «. , 

* . , That le a perfectly, , sensible, . humane 'kind of argument but, as 

we were talking about the culture of poverty and so on,- it has the 
capacity $0* be^ used, as^an excuse for:- lousy education* , 

re lg$^cpid ,say}:,.if kid*t£ can 't teach anymore- . . 

Absolutely, thatfs the wprstmisuse^pf it^*,That'-s why? every one 
of §& .pregryait* w$#b?po%4tical problems- ..^That 

we thirteenths em, along: with every . 

other kid no matter wbgt : ti$vgl allow teachers, to 

assume thsy^don f %lw,e because 

he im. a%lqw?thmit<>:- relax about - 

briifgifg0^% kiM m-to-sam^ otkerx ted'S'. standards) provided'. she -,>r, 
is doiry^epery thing &-tbe- ■iwdmri'te pan-dp 
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within the framework. 

* V Supposing w.-try to translate a kind of political decision. 

>£» asetise we 1 lee going to -go from that directly to the will , the 
motivation y- of the teacher. I've \ been concerned with knowing how 
to put together a school so that you can maintain that kind of ■ 
motivation.;*: I think that most teachers want to teach. They* re 
naive \ds hell in a lot- of ways* hut they Want to do something. 

I've toyed with some ideas about this. Supposing we simply said 
you' can never transfer a kid out of a class or you can never transfer 
a kid out' of a. school, so that* you create organisationally what's 
true at the society levels that is, the society has only its' own 
children It doesn't have ideal children. It doesn't have fantasy 
children. They are — that's it. That's what we have. The function 
of our educational system is to teach our children , not some other 
kind* of -children,: notchildren only. at the three sigmas of the mean , 
not gene ideally superior chi tdren, just the ones that come through 
the dodr.t/:That 's$ all we have anyway •••one batch of children and one * 
school system — they're supposed to come together. While this makes 
some * sense at > the national . level 3 what you get in the system is a 
tremendous amount of shuffling iaraund of the children. There are * 
all sorts : of mechanisms- for transferring ' chi Idren out of any given 
classroom^ .for transferring’ them but of any given school-*- from the 
public schools to the 'parochial schools andback to the -public' 
schools— and so on. 

* Why would you • want' a.. kid - to \ be bound ’to -one teacher for hie 
career? 



4 No, no 3 not for his whole life but for any given time.' ' 

not necessarily d classroom 
but a school, cm never transfer a child. The argument- is: "Look, 
everybody ?hevey yokly.e zones you 're going 

to hatye the^subconsHous notion ' 

that you don't hope * £&* fee : 'av'erage* &n sterna 

of \ lyovrtveal rthing 

is dealing with Wight. :;1«| with ■ ther : • - * ’ 

others,} y£&&&dito0tr^^ You’ don 't have the- -. 

'lif&tHrvto is going ' J 
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to go away, ” 

.^.Tn.ra.senseihe problem is> how doee one create a feeling of 
fate . in : a Hay that tJte:Cteacher recogrdses that there the children are 
and Here she. iff and' that they are all going to have to make it - 
together »♦ • : * •• '• 

4 YeSj but you knout unless you .give the school then the resources 
to deal flexibly with all- Minds, of an enormous range , you've going ' 
to get. prisoners locked -up in. a particular isolation ward. 

• ,yj& think* in some waym.it mighp- be better to took them up with 
each other and. say -; : lo oh, you l. re going., to have.. tQ make do with 



each other, a* 



. :■ ',m: r »A vfc 4 ->jr* 



* tH 



4 Then give' them equal power to fight the decision inside the. 
school, , ' - , i \ ' : .• - ;?■ 



4 \:y O,K„i €,Kv This, may: well be* But Ii thihfautpresent we ; adopt 

a whole seines o f mechanisms that give the teacher and the kids the 
notion. that somehow- for some we' don ’t really have to confront the ’ 
educational process 9 that somebody is going; to take the awkward s 
kids^away*^^ v '* - 

4 But haW' should the kids get a chance. ' & think you're saying 
that distrib^ionofip very^critidal * r 

4 verylreal s^d^^spe&ial^classes^for not so 

bright \ k4def*is$a~ Uindnof^owti: forMids^ho r for ^Whatever reason?/., 
don’t wantto.mke thesomitments that cd^e involved in getting an 
education. * •. ) ■ - * - 



4 \$But'imM^.that<exaWit%yi. what would happ4ht\ifxthey'-had to be 
confined to one institution? 

* Notwteeama&^ymi : ./a ^ •>..*; ...j ,*.*a 

4 ^YevyXobvic^ty&toKhe involted/you-hove-: to do da oay^idth tracking 
too- hecatise\tiwokir&* . • • .Usb & tn.<* ,1^./:. ; , : ' 

^Ziwouldzbe qnOrenihm/M t ting to '.entertain ^thio^idea? aty least 
ae ^a sy item ris> full of * < 

oA - ; w. 

44 iT^epd^iveiof't}^ 

.it idea that 5 .V A 

.yoUty&fg&t or- • ^ 

dtherspj^ls.igotftddrbiablentd.xppeid^ ' 



Jm reelf in sudha ‘day. that she’s not continuously under threat or , 
she can manage-whatever threats -there -.are . And it seem to me that' 
we ; get: threats. ' frm: a variety of sources. We get them from the 
kids themselves i We get them from the, system itself . We get them 
frm the parents themselves* We get them, from the community itself . 
Now, question — oansodologiets throw any light an the possible 
way 8 in which teachers might be able to deal with such threats, 
so that their ^vulnerability can be reduced? 

* Along with teachers being faced with these threats, they are 
also ,omfr*onted- with inadequate', role supports when they do conceive 
Cfthemelvesina waythatyou would approve of. You cannot simply 
eliminate* the threats without putting. s. in positive role sanctions that 
generate proper ' behavior. One of the saddest things in theschool 
is tosee teaohers beihg taken^down to the lowest performance level 
possible, by^thetld-timevs. .4^ t ’pte--\sdhoali You 1 'know their datote 
cries:r"What the hell are you working bn?/ 1 '. "That kihd of kid is. no 
good* eta* <So-: the teacher 's, room becomes the place -in which young ■ ■, 
tetadhermi0^-.p^'intheir place -.and shoved aside from, their *. > - . / . 4 

idealism:. * ThatJspMhere. they leam :quiokly \ how ■ to be '.embittered.: \:.y > ■ 
cynics about tHe^teaching profession. ’-There 1 ;* no real role support, 
built in: for peop leiwho- are going to.pldy the democratic egalitarians 
gam in the,- school except an occasional - lecture from., the principal. • ■ * 

once every three months. , i. $ r . 

** ,v'v ; Jjetrmesitry an interpretation .here.: „• If?-<in fact, tr^ydre not 



getting those supports? the • only: reason: that * the lack of support ..■ ? 'V 
effeotsthom. is. thabrbedause,. they expected the .supports , Now? could v. 
I argue-* \that<'£$kyam&kang&thto^ .expectations so< thatPthey .know •. % 



thafcfs th&MXtyt ii’sjgqing tbrbe* and. that! they f f&%bin0-:to*hdVe to***-.*- 
* >:-> Qfc'do.^Wow'r&m dtpliving Mdir:. mTheee "ate young, vulnerable; 

kids . How the die Vfcctre^ theft -rgdCng- to alive ? without continuous role 1 
reinforcement t%' If ^d&erytim tkzththeyjifr&t to^dO what they think .. - 
is right; say in terms cf^indUHduati^ ‘education;- the principal 
says; *J($r 'dea&pWe^- simply h&vsn 't got th^y>om^fov.that? we haven 't * * 
g^Sph^^ippties^ Ypu *;llidiave atid* mcfc&dcr the, best you can. - . And * . 

"grit can they’ have? 

** CteKs ,::bUt: if. this -ism reality ;fyoit^know;^tmd the colleges 
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of education <are\ promising them supports that aren’t going to be there, 
itseemsto'Tno’that the’ colleges theme elves are subverting the teacher* 

* -But' -if "you agree that those role supports are crucial to their 

playing the proper "role themselves then the next question is not what 
om^the * teachers do in spite of the absence of the role support, but 
haw can you 'build some role support into the school* • > 

** Suref This- is a ’given 9 but 'it* ;v. . 

* I have the feeling you’re going to go homeland put all the 



burderuaii 'the. teachers *?.’■' • - . •' ' : '-' 

* I’m not, .Perhaps, I should make this point vent clear* X 

think^tiuxt^ifiiwe^Had.to look at the general f reform of ‘education’ (which 
m ^fundamentally would like to look at) I^would argue, that we. have 
to start right at the opposite end of the scale, We’ve got to look 
at the 'economic-system* * We ’ve got * to look at the philosophy that ’e * 
enshrinedtin thesociety* Aid. we 'vegottostcrt reforming the 
wholei system of educatim ^HtMn its political , economic framework 
so tfaxt we van v way, through the organisation eventually to 

the classroom; >, But? I’m goings to argue that at this 'particular point 
of time rioWy in l970, while approaches are being made on all these 
8eparate\ frmtsy nonetheless, it stilt remains the task of the 
teacher who: ie being trained '■by the' teacher training institutions , 
to go^putthere 1 'and teaoh kids * ’Arid- .she? needs some sort of y 



educational support to do that, ; - 

* '&'& ffliere cre^all sorts- ofthingsthatshe can be trained to do* ’ 



There arexmomd sample mchahisms^ ^Pirsi'/-- you never put only? one or 
two>new teachers into. ?cne> of these' old sour situations It could • J 
simply ’Jj&jd professional momnheld)by ^sahbole^f edxication^ithat < 
certain kinds?Cf^8ohoo Is new teachers should be:' fed in at nsvar less * 
$0%vor 4Q% of the otmtimingrcmplement,^ The.ided is 
tkate'^ 'in "with eome^kind of a^tecam leader or 

them^perhapB'; notiw the lunch xocmf i / • • - 

' / r 41 , '* ’ , , 

but df&v&xrfa 'keep: their ddealism'going* y\* 'i’\\ ' -i 

'** Bowl imrtot mnder the 'eontro h ■of the w 

'ooite^^bfJsduq^ the control cf therstpertntehdent, 

* 1 'Ri4ht*}i0S thirik«i$ ^p^vf^ly^gitiimte' fov-Ahe -colleges r of v 

edubatiohitossaxf; given whdtever ^knw technically about the ' Ah 







it 



organisation of the educational system, this is that we think is the 
best way to do it. Of course, you can't force the superintendent of 
schools but you can say; from our judgement, you ' re behaving at less 
than the professional leve l . And you tell the teachers that you 
turn out so that when they have to fight , they can say that they 
know this is true because Professor so-and-so said so back at the 



ranch . You've got to look at this, it seems to me s as to a degree 
of refdrm operation. 

** I think this ■' is what relates to the point I was trying to 
make earlier. To what extent do you give the teacher information so 
that as' she becomes ammbei* of the school organization she works 
to initiate re form Hn the system? 

* . Ail right. « Than you Have to define the whole business of 

becomings a new teacher ’as being part bf the social rhovement . You 
have to think in terms of organizing something tike reform cells, 
so that you s can say "to them without threat and without despair; 
when you get out there, the old-timers are likely to say this and 
this and thisi You 'll be told teaching here is a catastrophy . 

This i&thO kind of thing you can expect to get. What should you 
dot Firsts of -dll; '■ youlshould^band together . You should form a new 
teachers ' caucus. - We know you'll wear' out; oat there and we know that 
in a sense ike^fCwtion of the education professor, who is removed 
from the struggle; is to hold high the torch, right? - It 's like a 
nds$i6kary^iddilgii% situation. •' 



** 

* 



Agreement or disagreement? 

Well^onk that- also' (and' it's much 
more structural, it seme to me) is to look at the whole salary 
structure of teachers and the tenure sy'etbm which now has begun to 
be looked at. You could make the point that one 4 of 'the things' 
wrong with the Hew York City system is that wo have a high salary 
stricture and all those old, eru)rust&d$e&pte - who are embittered 

• this top place's. * Maybe 
ione of the things that you, ought to be pushing for in your teachers' 

Idbk^at ' the saVory ■' Structure. 
Because , the-. ' people doft't get' out of the ■ 

at 'a low-level in order 



not .to lo&eja plgoe in. the queue.. There are long , long waiting lists 
bo that the blacky or, the Puerto ;Rican 3 or. whoever it ie who wants 
to advance t cannot. 



* ,.X can -defend -the argument that unless something is done the 
umonisatton of teachers %s going to be the final disaster in the 
American public schools. 

* volt's happening on the college level too. 

* You're trading one horror for another. You're trading tJxe 
horror -of an. .autocratic, school system in which teachers won't open 
their,, mout/hs until, they get tenure beoause they 're afraid of the whole 
b loody;^ *sy& tern, for-iifoe-iother horror in phich- 'teachers-’ will open 
their mouths at the slightest provocation without any ■ real regard 

for the ediioational, issues because they don't, need any protection , 

I depl'P waixt .tg^chooee between those two» Those are two equal- 
dUcMtygpe^pfrmvy%^M9r^ti kinds . • 

* pwsue? fhe notion of concern , , in a bureaucracy with ' 

the tegehgr^ in a Sense ,. ; the.Mnk^ between the organization and the 
kids. It's. veryi cotmpn y especiallyin the early grades in so-called 
deprived areas, to? find>- that, the \ kids cere not, in a sense, phyohically 
prepared fop of: number : of things , for .example , for sitting still, for 
pei^?in;.a^kimd' of . strange emirenment, for a whole series- of things. 
Thz8^oqtm,e.from somepftheolder things X' ve read~on the kind of 
time end motion stud^^ goes, on: in the classroom..?... 

** Me** are;<t&t^1W:?mMiy.,? I've done one study recently using . - ;? . 
videotape. 1 v . ... 



* lo& of time is. spent- simply -trying to 

^ \ ~ , ,, ... 
t3; tyan ... 

-r-y <■ v. , •. 

ixh ^ a' 

< - Sf % * * 1 



** 
* 

* 

** 



: r.* 



wffieriemtly quiet, too & so. that some . 



‘S •: ,a r . -.-v 

cicely *. scrubbed r(iddle-cla.QQ - . 

* ®yQ&h3$te$i ggqs ? M^h^liKi^sreAs a:<peculiar S ; kind ■ of .. . 
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situation, in that' the- kids are very free to move around, very free 
to do what they-want,. and so on and so forth. But the whole system 
is ..Sotremsly: ordered^ ■ The dilemma in a- wccy is that the middle-class 
kid gbts much more classroom freedom 'precisely because most of the 
time’ he, is- going to, use .that freedom for something that the teacher 
thinks df as educational and constructive. In the lower-class 
school, this it 'not likely to happen or at least it *8 not perceived 
as likely to happen : (I think it ’ e gust not likely to happen ) . New, 
why can’t you have a situation , for example, where routinely in the 
momingthe teacher serves food to the kids? T6' a degree , in highly 
deprived' • areas, you really have a kind' of orthogenic school problem. 

Vow you don’t want to' push this too far. They’re not necessarily 
8ick or attything like that,: and you have to avoid having this be in 
the hands of the school nutritionist because she’ll get carrot sticks. 
She’ll be concerned with protein deficiency . Ifhat I Want is love food. 
I want sticky IdoiigMuts, candy bars. Put a little protein in there 
but' :don’t tell the ■■kids, right? So how does the day start? The 
teacher starts wit h a buffo t in the classroom first thing in the 
momiMg^not-in ^ room but' in her close. Don ’t' worry about 

Kids should beabletoeat things that get on their faces so 



that they know that they ’re being cared for . I. mean, how do you 
know you-re-being cared ' for with - a-aarrot stick for instance? It's 
smooth^it ’ 8 "dean $ '.it’s ■ got nO *love to it at all. I think' you 
could, set -forth a^bdttery^of' procedures '■■■that come \ from f 'dr example, 
Bsttleheim ’e work. They would have to be modified according to . 



resources and *s&xo9tif • Essentially what 'it woUld-tdo is reinforce the 
solidarity of a relationship between a',kid 'and a school— the warmth 

<r , 

of the ' relationship betu&etvdteacher'and pupil. But it ’s wr good, 
'yOusee, to^tell the teacher; f &e f warm n &>^What does' that 'mean? Smile ? 

to the earlier, 'more general point «r-v Let ’s 



dssumefor the rndment i) tat more raiher- thah^less beginning teachers ■■'■■■ 

■ com out of teachers colleges, maybe in spite of rather than because 
of -some Hdeal- version of the role ' 

of the teachers i2 of ^shortcomings in that assumption 
but let ’s wdmS tha&fd>r*the *stik&bftihe questidn that I’diike to‘ 
ask.-,* I’dust .dcn’t’dciaw how to think afoouP:this;. hut the question is; 
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ohat. meohgnime could be wed. that don’t hdoe too high a danger of 
beaming barbaric ; themse Ives i to vreseme thnt isJanlAam £*» a *<»/*% 

* ■•' •' T, guess I disagree with the sticky doughnuts , if they've just 
for lower-class kids . If they’re for middle-class kids too , O.K. 

But\X think that the. problem in the lower-class school is that the 
teacher very quickly learns togivewp on any kind of a nomal 
production* ■ She doesn f t think of herself as there to. produce learning. 
So,the kids arc quickly taught not to produce, -Therefore, anything 
your, figure out' ought- to be really very , directly ^oriented to production. 

Xt.'svery difficult., for her to keep up : that notion if she has 
ta?8pend >8d much opher : time' doing things that she doesn't think of 
as teaching, '.keeping order » managing : the kids? and so on. 

* <}But:that'e partly because shes doesn't get them involved in 
productive- activity. 

All-right, f. , 

* nvr -z I’&etivisited -Bob ' Hamlin 's schools in- St. Louis where he usee 

opermt conditioning and social exchange principles . . Those classes 
are incredib lyh We Zl ,behaved\and' there is one’ simple mechanism by 
which -it ■C'-aooonp It she d—-dlthough there '-s .a lot of instrumentation- : 
ofthatmehmim.-- The. rewardsthe teachers give- to -the kids are made 
systematicallyy contingent-on the-kids' behavior and that’s all 
there ws.toit,: .Tp there .were 1 a sticky '^doughnut in one of his 
olassesyvyouU 7nve.td.buy it with* tokens tv And you- buy it with.* 
tokerispty. filling Oufrjyourworkbook and showing ; it to, the teacher - 
and gettif&Whestoh^'i. VSo.' *•.«.. . . , — . , 

* ,tUv ':$Hei&^areh*£:any }Md*Who^ust say;-I,ean 't .-run,, these risks ± 

X fynfykhade toh 1 1 v-’^v. v. ; , ; 

* -v<j r$eU& B<!ffTiUn'8 <iriw kid off -where .he 

'i*l<md you^find^semetkir^mat ymmnt him+to do ihat-can-. be rewarded. 

\* % Xn&t1wr^noi&^ycfti demit oome^in with a set to f -things' the child has 
to gst tfrtlsmoMm Of contingent 

reward.ii -As^i pv/(<-.Z\vk ^ 



S' 

tv i va 



'* *-^iwant to -argue .with com interpretations of this, become 



tJw^^axt mOfW tt#> s^jor : dhs!dM^^ cjf^damirig^hat '-are really . in*, v 
competition 'WitH^oaoh -other. t.fOjt&pis.-. the ? developmental stage 
seguendO cmd the. other ie operant :' OandiHotiing and I've begem very 
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impressedwith the unrealim of operant conditioning if it assumes 
readiness'for certain moral levels earlier than kids are actually 
ready' for thist 'You juat cm *t make it no matter what you do, 

... ■ Jn this case their concern is only with behavior . I mean-, 

in a certain- sense, morality is taken as incidental* 

* y ;>\- it*s' hard for many 'ghetto children to run the risks of doing 

anything—they have had so few inputs simply by virtue of their having 
been so Vtdary members of families that don't operate on the school's 
mwlettgtH?- ' • • • ‘ 

* But that 's true ahltj of a small group of the kids who ' come out 

t A. ^ ^ # • 

of the ghetto Most -Of them come to school looking- fcinvard to it. 

Most of them* are-interestSd arid they've- responsive in class and so 
ohW+But sOmehoW, as time goes oh, the' few who misbehave get the , "' t 
teacher so hoOked- oh* them, that pretty soon she 1 s bearing down on " 
all the kids and they get taught id behave rather than to produce. 

But , there is also a group of kids ; and there are" more of them in 
tke^slm schools than th&rd are in the middlendass schools, who 
don't talk v- That'S 'dfte typey the highly withdrawn' kids, or 'those who 
are very disruptive, Bui eVen there-, in Hamlin's classes they • 
reepbnded very (plidklyHo this kind" bf-treatment . His thing with the 
non-verbal kids is b$td*' ''&fb&r*ififr&e' weeks he's got them going* from 
no talking to HncSsSani^ couldn't shut them up, They 

had ^ do they 'd stop. 

* -S.iiu. took the' bottom' third of the high ' 

schbdl ' r 0adM&&^ -through the Bhiversiip of Illinois 

wiih :j rid mite'w8ditir$8 per -cdpiid 'than ' anybody eVstf 'drid had'more 

PM Beta A Rtfppd's dui^df^ihe boitohi third" of the grddiihjing dlase than 
they got out of the top %bo-ihirds of ihe graduating class : 

* *' s f ^ ‘ ’ ' *• • ' "' l '' 

a iy^kidi-0tO tdeiii? T ddmilled' ! t0' the National 1 
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Institute fdr most dtiehdted' Hds in ' 

the Moused dd^istdri SJ^^^sM^thiugh *W Was 

veaily^d*fi&i&^ dp his 

1 1 ^ * #» ,■ • t ^ , 

really*. He 's got it on a machine* I saw his program ~dnd it 's 

extraordin^^f^^ ‘ •»{ 3 »r * -v^ V 

44 "-'-I'iwS^r' io ^ dSses 'ifiio this deal. 
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It seems to me that now we are discussing a very profound issue . 

My concern has always, been for establishing some minimal social floor 
as a base from which -fro build so that children and teachers are not 
so threatened by the situation . But if this kind of operant conditioning 
is true then in effect, you can. hook this together with a production 
emphasis in ways which at least theoretically, are not as threatening 
as I had assumed them to be, 

* Maybe the social plum varies. Maybe for some kids it f s 
strictly entertaining , and that they see a reward in utilitarian terms 
as sufficient to maintain and sustain a social relationship . . 

* But you see, a rewarding social relationship is a rewarding 
social relationship. It may be Hamlin's. thing that he designs that 
relationship, in such a fashion that a kid has to do something called 
talk — you know? O.K, fine , but the kid I'm sure still goes home .and 
says: "Gee, that's a nice teacher ± that's a good set up, I really 
belong there'', and so on. 

* After a while the kid shifts from tokens to remrds intrinsic 
in the activity * Bresumobly he just stays at that higher level. 

If he doesn't , then they put the token# back in, , , • 

* ■ But the key .to this,, it , seems to me > is diff erentially . scaled 
expectations so . that every kid is getting* some kind of reward. Now 
you say; well, it Is .contingent. It [a., contingent , in, one sense, in 
that he has to do something. But if after alt, you reward a kid 
for doing something you know perfectly well it's fairly easy for 
him to do, then in effect, you. have non-contingent rewards. But if 
you want equal rewards for unequal productivity then he does a little 
more and then some move , and so on, on the assumption that you can't 
expect the kid to do more than he's capable of. 

** I wonder if what we 're saying is that there are different 
kindi of reward systems and that the teacher had better beware in 
assuming that she . can give a sort of personal reward that ' s 
associated with her. identity and integrity. When, in fact, the. kid ■ 
rejects her as a position holder or as a person ? On the other hand, 
the token is neutral . 

* Yes, but I think it would be interesting to examine your . v~ . 
videotapes from this perspective. One of the things I think you'll 
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see is : that teachers, do not use that reward contingently . For example, 
they- say ’ very good’", even when it isn’t very good-, so pretty soon 
it justs.-meane ’I like you’, but it doesn’t draw attention to certain 
desirable behaviors and away from other undesirable ones. 

* I think this partly derives from the gross overdevelopment 
of the-- argument that personal behavior is self -realising . I think 
that it i 8 probably much more sensible sociologically to say that 
it is desirable to relate to people who reward you, rather than 
saying that certain kinds of flows are rewards because they come ■ 
from a person with whom it is desirable to relate . For example , 
when the kid comes into the first grade, he doesnt know the teacher , 
O.K.? The way you make that teacher a desirable person , is by 
having a. teacher reward- somehow— produce something of positive 
benefit to the kid*' however, w look at it. 

* , The developmental stage theorists say that the. function of 

rewards is not because the kids seek the rewards which are gratifying 
(which- is what this version of operant conditioning- says) .but. rather, 
that rewards are gratifying because they reassure -the -.-kids that \ 
expectations have been. met'. That’s a very different, view about • * 
operant growth than -the operant conditioning view which says -the y . *-.■ 
kids are seeking the rewards and hence' per form -the- task in' order*t&>:. 
achieve the rewards. - The other turns it all around so the . qeeker 
wants- to reassure themselves that they -have learned or gained the- - ■' . ; 
ends -that hove been selected as- desirable. . - •.%. .. \ ~ v ,. 

* v ' -Well, it -can- be both. <..z •• ... ;.v. 

* If that were all there were to it, then the. kids - would not be.., 

that interested -in spending their tokens , They, would dust -keep them , 
there as a kind of Store. And, in fact, they want to spend -those 
tokens . . • 

* • It can. be the utility of the thing.. But more likely, it ’s- the ; 

so-called sustenance of permanent cognitive growth, dependent on the 
rewards being viewed by the kids , not simply for their utilitarian;' 
possibilities but for the reassurance it gives them that what -they’ve 
learned is correct. - ■ k > ... 

* The other thing that I think is important goes- beyond the idea 
that you just set up a system in which, if the kids are rewarded for 
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learnings they will therefore work harder. It is the idea of the 
exchange so that the teachers work harder too . If the teacher can 
see that her behavior is having an effect 3 she is much more motivated 
to continue that kind of behavior than if all she gets is a kind 
of a 'blah ' back from abhe class. 

* We ' re back to the problem of the teacher being able to take 
as much gratification in moving a kid this little 3 if that f s what 
his scope is 3 as in moving another kid this much . If you don't get 
that built in 3 then you 're going to get differential love far the 
kids who verify your goodness as a teacher. That's the real hang-up 
in this system y isn't it? 

* T would urge you not to shake your head the way you did when 
you said earlier that maybe this is Hawthorn's effect 3 and instead 
figure out how to cash in on the Hawthorns effect and institutionalize 
iiy so that' today's Hawthorns effect finally becomes habitual.. ... 

* ' "You know 3 that's being used and it works. It's interesting 
because we 've known in industrial sociology for a long time without 
really asking what it means in other institutional areas 3 that in a 
relatively 3 statistically randomized set of work groups 3 the best 
predictor of the output of the group is the tone maintained by the 
foreman. O.k. 3 \if we back up from that and say that the teacher is 
the foreman in the Classroom and the principal is the foreman in the 
schools' then what one can expect t'o find is exactly what we found in 
those supplementary case studies for the Coleman report . We found 
that although we can make generalizations about how bad inner city 
schools operate 3 there are of course exceptions. They are 'that 
these schools have principals who have carefully selected and' held 
together a' bunch of teachers who', 'get told ; "we've ‘not tike other 
schools in slum areas 3 we're a really good one." And the teachers 
keep telling the kids 3 and they believe it. Meanwhile 3 the kids are 
learning 3 yoU know. One of these schdols in inner city Chicago Had 
kids' of the kind that we reassure each other come from the wrong • ' 
places arid aren 't motivated 3 and so on. She had kids that cam in 
every morning at 7:45 for a school that started at 8:30 because they 
wanted to do better than other people and they thought that if they ‘ 
put more time on it they could really come out ahead. 
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* '• That firings : us back to, that question again— how do you reinforce 
the readiness of most -teachers to teach -.reasonably .wetland fulfill 
their, roles’?. What mechanism can be brought into the , school within 

the reserves available? I fust don’t, know , 

*< One of the . things that, we can. look at is that there are some- 
kinds of extra professional attempts to do this, for example , the 
Oceanhili-Brownsville-r situation, One way this kind of thing can. 
develop is to get- a group bass ideology that says: "now look, we 

are going toxhaoe a gopd school,., f> . "• 

* You ought* to note though that there was probably a higher 
turnover of teachers including the new ones in Oceanhill-Bromsville 
+hm there is. in the rest of the school system , 

* .»». -.<* But at least .this is ostensibly the kind of thing, to dp . 

Wh(xt { keeps the teachers going is that the school board states that 
it is -going v to .have a-, first - rate school -and. then hires a principal 
that>ds::Comrvtted to-it j and they keep that .commitment going . . I'm 
sure that if the school board gust stops mentioning this, pretty, soon 
even a- good middle^clase school, could be deteriorated — perhaps not 
as low as an inner-city, school 'could be, ■ but -.you could' wind it down± . 
-so to speak; over -time' fust as you can-, wind it -up over time -by ‘ these . . 
kinds of things*.' A » .» • ! •„ 4 ■ 

Q:*Xh, s ..two pointer - One — this suggests to me that if, I r w$re a 
teacher looking for--, a gob I would start to look for a school system 
that stated that although it. -’was in an.: underprivileged area it had .*• 
a good system » That's- a pretty naive one • . The other .one is a 
questions Presumably group dynamics research has some sort, of ■ . >. ■ 

relevance here, Would you. advocate the inclusion of some sort, of 
training for. teachers in-group dynamics in. their training -program? : . 

* I wouldn't, ••• 

** You wouldn't? 

* Not unless you had unprof essionally competent people who could 
do it . 

* .-v -In my area it just becomes an excuse for black teachers to . 
accuse whites of racial prejudice, to excuse themselves from all 
responsibilities in the school system, and to blame race relations 
on the prejudices of the . teachers., ■ 
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' The fact that it's operation may be methodologically inadequate 
doesn't necessarily negate the' basic idea, does it? 

* ij you want teacher 8 to become lpore aware of themselves and 
what they're doing I have no argument with you. But there are other 
kinds of "things that are riow being widely advocated without any 
evidence of ’the effectiveness. I want none of those. Mow, one of 
the effective ones I know 3 is the very simple ate that Marty Deutsch 
has used with some degree -of success . * You have 'a couple of full 
scale photographic and sound tapes made of a trainee teacher while 
she isieaching. You piety them 'back to her* '■ I understand that in 
every single case "front the best to the worst teacher, the teacher' 
say 8: "Oh no, I never said such a thing" 3 and on comes the tape and 
there it is— "0 no, I never did such a thing" 3 and there's the movie. 
You get revelations that way boy, that you never otherwise could get. 

* '* : But that's very farfrom doing sensitivity training. That' 

? i. , 

you've got to do in asituation in which the teacher is not shamed 
in front' 'of others. \ ... 

* Arid' also where you're not undermining the professionalism of 
the - teacher • J think what' happens in the inter-racial type of 
sensitivity training is that you tear the insides out of the teacher's 
conception of herself as a professional with some kind of an 
autonomous normative base 'from which to operate. If it's successful,, 
she goes away With a sense of pretty' crude despair — terribly ' unhappy 
because -her hair is straight instead of kinky, and so on. I've 

seen this in a lot of our young girls. . I have some school of ■ 
edusatidh people in some of my classes and they are' filled with'; ., 
this business 'of: "J want to help black kids but I'm not black , . 

what can I do?" j say, "you know how to teach— right? Then teach. " 
And I have yet to be persuaded that not knowing arithmetic is 
somehow better than knowing arithmetic. It is stupid to have a 
system which, in effect , says somehow "you don't 'speak enough 
Swahili or you don't understand what it's like in the ghettq". 

Much of which is place 'crook'. •“'Peeling plaster is peeling plaster . 

It makes very little' difference the color of people -and a lot of ••• 
difference the color of piaster *' '• Rats are rats and a lot’ of people 
know what it's all about . They may have-' forgotten but they can be 
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reminded, ■: And I think we can he very strong in saying that where 
sensitivity training is vised as a way of reversing the racial scales 
ana promoting sadistic revenge — it’s serving no effective function 
for improving teacher relations . 



** v - If I were -a teacher and I had been sufficiently socially 
insensitive not to recognize injustice and I became aware of it, I 
would start to feet 1 guilty. I think that what ’ s happening with 
teachers nbwis that 'they’re having social injustice made clear to 
them and being well-intentioned people, they do start to feel guilty. 
Presumably to this extent they’re vulnerable. Now, how can we allow 



them to erect defenses against this sort of thing? 

* Well, if guilt gets translated into ”1 can’t teach these kids 
because I’m a white racist ”, then the obvious argument is to have 
only black teachers in inner-city schools. Let’s do that end get it 
over with . ' But, there isn’t a shred of ‘evidence that I know that 
indicates that that will produce effective teaching. It’s just like 
the police business, it doesn’t make • my difference in ghetto areas 
to have black policemen 1 , other things being equal* You get gust as 
many complaints of brutality. 1 You get just • as many complaints of 
poor service, etc., etc. ■ • This ' can happen 'in' -the ' schools tool- ■ 

* ''''Eight. Iwouldmake' little dr no effort 'to deal with teacher’s 
prejudices 'if I were in teacher training. -I would -want them ‘ to -'know 
alt the facts -about the issues, teach them all the facts.- I' Would"- 
also make every effort to -getthem to - see ‘what the' role -'Of -the fair 
teacher is, black or white. If one ' gets commitment to * the role, 'what- 
ever prejudicial layerof'heliefs ~ay be underneath, doesn’t really 
matter. The prejudices of white teachers- toward dumb white kids is- 
of the same genre • as the prejudice 'of white teachers toward dumb 
black kids, though it’s more 'intensified by A teacher that is 
reinforced by a belief in its inevitability. 

* " ..... and of black teachers toward white kids. That cart be • 
quite vicious too , ; ' 

*" YoU have to get cormdtment to the role of affair teacher viz: 
a teachdr neVCr 'ridicules a Child f*'-d fair teacher never expects 
more from ti child ’'than is reasonable to expect under the circumstances 
a fair teacher gives equal rewards' to kids- for -Unequal products, and 
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in accordance with what the kid is able to produce at that time ; a 
fair teacher ie always aware of the extent to which she is a factor 
in the teaching .situation ana that the failings are not lodged 
solely in the kid but in the transaction. . Those general role 
cormitmertts run so much counter to any prejudice * that though you get 
differential weak and strong commitment to the role * depending upon 
the person 's own insights* your only hope for making it on the average 
aero 86 the board is to. get that nominal role commitment that will * . 
have to be reinforced with sanations for the role. But if you go 
after the prejudices in the hearts of teachers * Lord * I don 't think 
you'll ever make it. ... 

* Well* a really prejudiced teacher shouldn't be in inner-city 
schools in t.~ first place. 

* Unless you force them * they won/t go there if you don 't 

*. In New York there is compulsory assignment of young teachers 

to. the so-called tovgher schools * because the older teachers who 
have, the right to opt for the schools* choose the one where they 
can teach. more easily . * So the young kids however prejudiced they 
may be * are sometimes posted to the inner-city. 

* . I 'm atting together in my mind what we have been saying 
and it. surprises me. Maybe I’m wrong. Let me check it. I think 
that one of the thr j8 we're saying is that we have to accept the 
parameters of . the > school system * and that we can't do very much here . 

* v Ray Adams asked what can we say that's relevant to the 
training of teachers * and we agreed to talk within < those terms. 

* \< O.K. . . . . .1 think that within those terns we've set is some- 
thing which surprises me because what we’re saying is that we've 
got to reinforce the teacher, t/ho is going to do this? You’re not 
going to be able to get all those wonderful principals. We have a 
few of them but if they come up through the normal system for 

se leoting principals * that sort * of person gets se leoted out . We 're 
suggesting that these kids* these young teachers* either form their 
own groups to keep up their 'gung ho 9 feeling * or that they come back 
to us* their social science professors * and get reinfusion, of 
idealism. , Is this a- role that. ./.*..?• .Is. this a. role that we're 
willing to take on? Could we do it ? • . ... ,•*. . ... * . . 
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£ . I oonfeee that I\donlt know how you reinforce that role 

'Commitment* I don't' know' arty way to go about it except to say - 
that you could try to reinforce the role cormritment. 

* '•• • Yes, but wd? re suggesting that it's going to be difficult 
to dothis within, the school system . 

* ' ‘‘ It may be impossible, but what I'm asking us to do, is. at 
least ‘consider what oould. be done , given all the restraints 
possible, to enable teachers to be better at their task than they 
otherwise would be , in terms of being committed to the role of 
being a good and fair teacher. 

* As I understand the written charge given to us, it was about 
the training of the trainers of teachers. . ... 

** 5 Eventually, but our position is that we ought to know how 
to train teachers before we train the trainers of teachers. 

* “■ Well, I think among the things' that one has to do is simply 
deal with the fact that the teachers who teach in the inner-city schools 
repeatedly come back to university . - And when they do they seem to 

say : "Goddam it, the law' makes me come back here every summer and 
I never get anything that amounts to a dam which means that the 
trdihers- of teachers either don't know what they're talking about 
or don't know what to do. ' 

-• • 11 cm, at leastyou'have the institutionalized procedure. • 

Theteis,’ in effect, a kind of compulsory attendance law for teachers, 
right — or they don 't get promotion and recognition and so on. Now 
this is a gigantic institutional resource which has been, - from my 
point of view, totally frittered, away. 

* * • Thatie what T was getting at. Is this what we ought to . 

restructure? v-" ; 

** All right. The education people yesterday admitted this-, 

' and advocated themselves that' teachers should come back when they 
feel the need for specific kinds of refurbishing. 

* • We should look at this-the way we should look at the 
corTpulsoryattendanbe'l^ for first^graders, O.K ».? • The balance, 
between liberty and coercion shouldtbe looked at in .a more 
sophisticated fashion. If you have a system which now somehow 
gets to you a large- proportion :df the population you want to reach. 
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then for (k>d 'e sakesbe very careful about fouling that up. Just 
because you. haven't been doing the right things with them when they 
came , is not a reason to say ; "Let's make it voluntary", because 
if xoe push this logic further we would eay that the way to solve 
the problem in the inner-city school is to only have the kids who 
psychically .want to " come --and to hell with the rest. And J think 
this is very bad ,: " There are certain advantages of coercion, 

** In' fairness K to the. educationists, they didn't want to leave 

the system unchanged * they wanted to change what was offered as 
well, 

* ■■ Well, fine . 

* You know , you 've got to be a little < cynical in designing 
institutions 1 , -.If you; gave up the pressure to get those teachers 
back tO Ti cdmpusf they won't come,. It's like when the. teacher' s 
union goes on strike and says : '^We ll 3 if we had another thousand 
dollars" a year, we 'd he freer of psychic pressures and we would 

3 teach better, " ' That 's :a .bunch, of baloney . I used to be a union 
{ steward s It was a bunch of baloney when I said it for my welders 
inthe welding^ plant,, and it's a bunch of baloney when teachers 
-SOy^ity ' It ' sa bunch of baloney when .doctors say it, and .it ■$ a 
bunch of baloney when anybody says it. What they want is a 
thousand bucks,' r And thisis oust, a rhetoric . that is useful. Or take 
■ the new thing TidWj'Wfaichis the 32 hour work week for teachers, 
a four dayworkwe'ek, so that • the other day can be devoted to 
professional advancement. My. eye f They' re,. going to pump gas! 
Everybody knows what they're going to do. They're not. going to 
advances a dam things ' They 're going to rest a little* from the 
combat maybe, and take some nice gob like a watchman op a cop or 
somethings *. 

' But that's no argument against seeking a four, day week. That's 
something else., • 

* S' Butt it 's" going to get harder end harder as teachers negotiate 
tougher and- tougher work bargains, and work, less and . lees for more 
and more money. We may get to the. situation where , none' of this\ 
makes any sense. 

:* We've almost getting to the point of saying that, the schools 
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of,: education should deal with nothing because they can deal with 
riothing, except,. what you say when you face that class — and this may 
be the. least relevant thing* 

• Q.K. -Now, this is, a point that I'd like to see elaborated , 

■'.'■to what. extent do you .prepare teachers for the. other extra-mural 
activities of teaching, which are nonetheless part of the teaching 
role; for -example, interaction with colleagues s whether formally 
or informally, within - the ^system; interaction with the union; 
interaction with the superintendent; and things like that? 

Bjepccusejthe. implication- of your statements, would be that these 
are important things* 

' '*■ v • Howilooky we l ve all taught graduate students and by and. 

. large got a higher level of professional commitment to the ideal 
Arole "of the .'professor* How do. we do it? 

. . Good ..question* > Vl . . , 

4 \» • , :llm?not sure. sWO do it . -I, think maybe they come with it, 

A*-- .-M 9 re:-noi( -.doingHt . eery • welly anymore . . 

4 ' Everybody in our profession pretends to-be involved in some 

active. research* -Everybody, pretends *■ It. may be true, for, five per 
cent* of the population: but* if you ask somebody the question that 
is recognizedas a legitimate one: ! !What are you doing?",, they- 
khgwe tosau "-A^Well* I'm?workina on* * *>* * 'Ar-riaht? They do this as 
a part: of the professional role*,. Most, of the time, it: means they're 
reading semthing,: but thatM* beside .the point * Now,, how do you 
get that commitment? Ihat -seems to be a very valuable cormitment. 

It says that cnoy should be ashamed for not being professionally 
productive * t Mow doyougat- that contrtutment^.rBecauee that would be 
a, miraculousohange in the high school teaching ; population if the 
> equivalent commitments were reflected there* . , . 

4 • • Apparently it is: widely - b^lieved.that you oan't progress in 
the profession if you don ft-: present that image of yourself* 

4 , ..Ahd, there ie structural .support 'for- it in that most schools 

require :Som demomtration.of pi^fessymal growth? O.K., so we're 
back yat the ' absolute necessity af maintaining enough structural 
pressure Hn.ytte secondary and -e lementary -schools of making professional 

advancement contingentupon.som verj&i'jn, of professional growth. 

* 

\ 
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Let me reinforce this with a 'personal reminiscence. When I taught 
at Teachers College, Columbia, I knew from the beginning that the 
vast majority of the people coming back after school (you know , 

4:00' -in ■ the afternoon or 7:00 at night) were there to get additional 
credit hours 'to get their supplements , so I' said: "I know what you f re 
here ' for i or some of you, 'and that 's O.K. And I know that's the 
extent of 'your motivation and that's O.Ki too . But I'm going to 
act as though you damn well oared about learning a lot more to be 
a better teacher Making it that explicit was dangerous because 
it oould have been done Without making it explicit. I then kept 
to it. Now they acted as though they were there with the highesi 
professional interest and they responded much more than they would 
have if I had said: ''What the hell? We've only here for S additional 
credit hours . Let's play it at the lowest possible 'level of coolness. ” 

* or if you had made it voluntary and they stayed heme. 

* " '' If yOU get the captive audience throught the structural 
pressure, you can get some amelioration of ' the system. Maybe only 
10% of the teachers are only 10 % better than they were before but 
that^S a gain'. ■ All right, that's one. ' Wow, if you are going to 
ask' what tokeep on doing, the next is to get the union leaders to 
collalhratewith you ; ' They have -to agree to a system in which they 

• present' at 'least d public image of concern for professional growth 
Odd development'^ riot fust unionist They 've got to present an image 
at least for the moment ofbdng'ocmritted to professional growth. 
Thirdly! T would Say,' start professional growth earlier. It 's a 
common suggestion but it seems tome, indispensable and hardly 
used, i GCt your teacher candidates into the inner-city classrooms 
at the earliest possible opportunity — for several years while they 're 
going to teachers college lain that With making it a rule in your 
'teachers * college that yOur teachers of education are required 
every foUrthyear to spend one semester in active observation of 
'imer-oity' schools . In this way you. get a constant feedback so 
that when a professor is asked by a student teacher: "What^do I 
60 when a kid does thisina class?", he can tinswer in terms 
other than some nebulous philosophical statement about love the 
child. - Teachers are presumably teaching methodology and there * is 
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methodology to be taught.' I'm not against methodology courses 
* but T -'m against bad methodology courses. Teachers have to learn 
what to do when confronted with the problem. To young teachers the 
most" dismaying thing is that~ they come to say: "I don't know what 
the hell to do except keep order, and grade them like this, and say 
go to the principal's office and do that. And, a few weeks of 
that sort of experience and anyone becomes a cynical old teacher. 

1 don't want to cut out the liberal arts education, but I want 
them in the' classroom early. And I want their professors either 
to get exposed or expose themselves by going to' the classroom. 

Then I -think you will again improve maybe 10% of the teachers by 
10-15% of their- own capacities — which would be a great growth, right? 
** ■. I'm interested that you also said that when the ; professor 
goes back he observes, that he doesn't teach, which, I think,-, 
indicates astuteness. ' : ■" v '• 



I couldn't take' Over a" classroom. He shouldn't be required 
:: to, ' but he should bethere all rthe time seeing what the teacher 
has to dd. 

* " Some of -this kind of thing can be- done through role playing. 

• Ifyour sohooU' of - education is in Columbia, Missouri, ' and the 'inner- 
'■'city 'schools are in Chicago Or East St. Louie, then you'hcco'Cthe 
■problem bf giist' trcovsftrHhg people back and forth . v But' sonic -training 
s'tiiff ■■ can be ' done in role planning sessions . " There are- 'other ' 
substitute technologies 'too. ' One of the things that I tell .Students 
'is thitt- if they realty seriously want to be teachers,' particularly 
Hn : ' the very eccrly grades, that they should find some way to get 

hold of d child; 'go work 'in the loCOCL orphanage; go -hire out to a 
family -fr » ‘ 50 $ an'hoUr; ' do something so that they will have to' 
have sustained contact With a child: ' One of the interesting things 

• about-’ teachers is Simply that' these young girls have never had 

■ contact" with’ any child . v -'flows they 're filled with generalisations 

about 'the' child'btct ' ihSy -'-don 't knowd Child, and they've Singly 

*« * 

never • developed a capacity to relate' to' a child: Now, children 
■'differ from each 'other, 0. K* ? r But-, ufttz l you can handle the problems 
of relating to one five year old on a sustained basis, how can you 
relate' to a different kind' 'of five- year old? '■ Teaching is like 
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plumbing-- -there is no substitute for pipes and grease 

* Let me return to the question about how we get our professional 
commitment among our graduate students* It gust occurs to me that 
our graduate students go out and teach immediately after having been 
exposed to a dozen different rale models of college teachers* 

They've had three years of intensive exposure to that. Now teachers 
going to public and private schools for the first time, go out 

some 4-5 years after their last experience with a school classroom . 
They do not have active live models of teachers to emulate. What 
they have , and it f s horrible to say it, are the models of their 
teachers in their own classrooms in the teachers colleges. I don't 
make any brief for liberal arts teaching being any better than 
teachers colleges 1 teaching — it ' e probably gust as bad in its own 
way 3 in terns of what you ought to expect out of people . 

I remember fashioning myself directly on teachers I admired. 

I xoanted to be so smart that no student could never put me down . 

I got that from my family but I got that also from having a certain 
university teacher who shall remain anonymous. I thought he knew 
everything. It turns out he didn't 3 of course, but I thought he 
did. I got a model of scholarship from him — you know, to be able 
to work in German and French and other languages and to know these 
other materials and know historical materials. I felt I would be 
shabby and superficial all my life unless I got to know all that 
stuff. That ’s good to have 3 you know 3 because there 's a level of 
shame below which you dare not sink less you lose all respect for 
yourself. You get thav 3 it seems to ma 3 from active emulation of 
a real model. Our elementary and secondary teachers don't have 
that kind of exposure 3 partly because of the lack of recency of 
their models and partly because of the - admittedly lower level of 
professional competence in the teachers colleges. You should not 
take that as an offensive remark , but only in the wa.y 3 it seems to 
me, that blacks ought to take the observation that the history of 
their development has been such as to render less of them ready . 
for professional roles than the whites by virtue of the advantage 
system . . , • • 

* To take another point — I thought about this when - you- raised 
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the question of how we send out our young professionals with that 
attitude about research . As you pointed out, we send them out after 
they have spent the preceding four or five years being where every- 
body respectable can answer the question: ”P/hat are you working on”? 
And, the moot respectable ones can answer in the most interesting 
ways , and most often. Jr/hen these kids go to teach, you see, the 
comparable thing (if it were working) would be that they had been 
in the part of the university where all the time they ’ re fust 
getting cowed by top-notch classroom teaching. Hell, that’s a hard 
part of the university to find, and I doubt if it’s in the school 
of education. 

* Hell, the students are emceed to master teachers. In 
theory that sounds good. The question is whether you have enough 
master teachers working writh inner-city kids in an adequate way 

to provide enough decent model. I’m not sure. It may be that you 
have to go into videotapes and all other kinds of simulated 
conditions. If there is a master teacher , you ought not to try to 
get that master teacher around personally everywhere. That’s 
impossible . But you ought to have him on TV for all kids to see 
what it means to handle the situation. Not a contrived one so 
that you get a super performance under artificial circumstances , but 
you get a master teacher working under very hard circumstances and 
working naturally and well. 

* h fy guess is that probably after five years the average 
teachers has less real sense of the centrality of the professional 
role than say the average carpenter of my father’s generation. 
Carpenters went through a whole series of stages , each one marked 
by , on the one hand, graduation , into a company of prior superiors 
and on the other, by a required set of performances which were 
perfomable and judgeable. He worked very directly, did a lot 

of things, but the central thing was to be received into the company 
of other craftsmen. The builders now tell the contractors ; ’’Don’t 
give me any of your fancy craftsmen . Being me a guy with a hammer 
and nail and if he doesn’t hammer so straight either, it’s all right. 



PART II 



* There are several things that we have to deal with. It has been 
suggested that we must spend time on disabusing the minds of education- 
ists of some of the falacies that are being perpetrated at the moment 

by certain (well-intended) sociologists . However , there’s one question 
I would like to ask that arises out of the last discussion we had . We 
were talking about the fact that the teacher was trapped in a system 
and, to some extent , in the same way the kids are trapped in the system, 
too. Question - To what extent do you think the teacher should expose 
the nature of the system to the kids so that, in fact , if she is 
circumscribed by institutional forces in what she can do in her 
teaching, should she tell the kids that this is the way that this 
particular institution plays its game? Should she also tell the kids 
that this is how it is in society — that this is what’s going on and 
whether we like it or not, this is what’s going on? In other words, 
should she become a sort of a kind of a social analyst of both the 
institution, her classroom and society? 

* I think not . 

* You think not? 

* Yes , I think not. That surprises you, doesn’t it? It did me, 
once X realized it as the question was being asked. The reason that I 
think not, I think, stems from the kind of people who do that now and 
I don’t know that we want to encourage that. I mean, there are 
sociologists who teach sociology , mathematicians who teach mathematics, 
English professors who teach English, and there are some in each of the 
three who spend their time explaining to the students that it’s a 
rotten system and that’s why they’re not allowed to teach them well. 

It seem to me that we ought to be encouraging the people to teach well 
what they’re supposed to teach, rather than explaining to the students 
why they are not able to. What I really mean' is that I don’t like 
this as a major agenda item, that ' is saying to the 'teachers: ’’now, your 
job as a teacher is to explain to Students why you dire not able to 
teach them”, you know? 

** I’m not suggesting a major job but I think ifk in fact, the 
students are becoming aware, (whether we ’re talking about tertiary level 
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or not) of the fact that there are" system constraints operating and they 
don't like them , and all the time the teachers are acting as if there 

were no such thing, then you've got to face up to the possibility that 

* * 1 \ 9 ' s % 

the kids are becoming smarter .than the teachers . So what are the 
teachers going to do about it. 

* I expect we can’t have any really good disagreement about this 
which is why I tried to jump in early . I thought the fact that I don’t 
want to encourage what I think is the worst approach to this — which I’ve 
tried to describe, is saying the reason I can’t teach you is because 
New York has a rotten school system , you know , instead of saying - 
"Now, the way it goes is two and two is four , you know , and that’s 

what you need to know”. 

* . I’m sure you would agree, though, that if you have a * firm 
commitment to a notion that you. ought not to he using the exams under 
the competitive grading system, but the school requires that you give 
therri and if you have made, it clear that you’re dissonant with exams and 
you see what a corrupting influence they, do have, and you tell .them, I 
can’t do anything about it because the school requires I hand you in 
grades, and it would be a shame to hand you in all A ' s . because I nright 
as well give you all F’s. But you also know that you’re working with 
other teachers for reform and now that they understand the nature of 
the system, they may wish to. do something about it also . That sort of 
exposure to students, it seems to, me i is, perfectly good. 

* fearless friction is empirical . I went through that business 
last Spring, in my big race course at Northwestern and I had a big deal 
with some of the students in the class. I told them that I am 
required by the regulations of the college to give them a final exam 
and. grade based on it, .and. I_[m going :-to do it. I’m aleq working on a 
cormitpee on educational policies to, do away with our present grading 
system and that kind, of requirement, , and any kind of help they wanted 
to give would be fine,. And.q committee came to see me asking - ’’Are we 
correct that it would help, yqy a., great deal if we. boycotted your final 
and didn't get credit in the course?” And I told them no, they. .were not 
correct. And I-.cqme back, tq class and said that I expect the faculty 

to abide byrqgu^tiq^when^I vope.-^tkflhq .majority .. Therefore, when 
I’m in the minority, I’m going to abide by the regulations. That’s a 
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faculty rule that I have to give a final on June 6, and I have to turn 
in a grade on it and I'm going to do it, and don't kid yourself that 
you’re going to boycott the final cmd get. an A because I sympathise with 
what you want to change about the grading system. As long as I work 
inside the system , I work inside the system. But I told them 

* It seems to me, though, that if we get away from the college 
level or even perhaps the high school level and get down to the 
elementary school level where I think all the critical issues, in a 
sense, lie, I think this kind of thing leads to a really solid form of 
mutual seduction between the inadequately prepared and rational teacher 
and the inadequately prepared and rational pupil in yyiys which neither of 
them are capable of understanding. That is, the sort of thing that is 
being described here where a rational professor, fully understanding 
what he is saying, talking to a rational student fully understanding 
what he' 8 saying about issues which have some definition and which they 
can discuss - this is one thing. But the formation of sort of little 
counter traiisferance subcultures in the first grade which lead to a 

kind of notion that ~ well, let 's sympathize with each other, you and 
I, because we're both outcasts — I think this is a disaster. This is 
very easy to do you see, because it 's going to be hard work to teach 
those kids even in the best organized school elegantly modem and 
everything . I think it's particularly corrupting if you allow the 
teacher a kind of 'out' which says, )ell , you know, - let's gust you 
and I sort of alienate together and clutch each other ot our bosoms and 
so you don't end up with two and two, but somehow this isn't so 
corrupt. .... two and two is corrupt. If you get so far, you know, two 
and two is one of the perfect examples of western colonialist - 
mentality being forced on the mystical wholeness of the east , right? 
Because everybody knows since you cannot divide things into sub-units, 
how can you add two of them together? 

* Stop. STOP t 

* Students talk about thi3 sort of thing, and again, my answer is 
if you're teaching in India, make it in Indian, but we don't have India . 
We have St. Louis or Chicago and a lot of places. Two and two here is 
very valuable. 

** All right, but if you get back to the tenth grade level where I 
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think the 'argument could be out a little stronger with denigration of 

the point' tiiat you're making at all. What about the-. society, became 
, \ 

very shortly the kids are going out into society. Very shortly they're 
going to be the end product of the school system. They’re going to be 
cfole'tbaitribiite, to some extent , either rationally or irrationally , 

i • 

their vocational success or failure to the school system they've gust 
left. u 

* I think the school has an obligation to tell the students the 
truth and if the truth is that society is not what it's cracked up to 
be, that's the. way it goes. But I think also at the same time , it's the 
teacher 's obligation to educate at, least broadly, within the culture we 
have. One of the great problems is that enthusiastic, social reforming 
school teachers are often very inadequate muckrakers and they commit as 
many mistakes and greivbus errors on the muckraking side as are 
committed on the other side . 

t 4 1 

** I like the qualification. 

* One hesitates to say - No, don't have them do it differently 
because they will do it gust as inadequately as they are doing now. 

But it's no real gain, and it may be a loss for so-called liberal 
virtues and causes if you put a hell of a lot of energy into a reform 
which is gust as disastrous in its consequences as the energy that was 
put in to conserving the system. Arid before you say let the teacher 
share with the student's an understanding of the character of their 

M * * ■ 1 * . , * 

common bondage or imprisonment, I would want to be reasonably sure 
that the teacher was reasonably competent about this. Ego turned loose 
in ' the classroom is not a pedagogical influence as far as I ban tell of 
any kind that you can use for benign purposes. And much of this 
reformist stuff is turning ego loose — or even worse, turning it loose 
in the classroom . 

** Okay . No fundamental objection whatsoever . I will admit, if 
you'll forgive my saying so, to the feeling that underlying your 
discussion is an innate distrust of the competency of teachers and a 

x t..i , , . v k J • * * ■**.', ,* \ N * * 

well developed contempt for what teachers tire capable of doing. Now, 

, * , , , . • i " 

*« ,, V ; * .V, * * '*« v * j* ' ( . V * •, 4 > % * r \^ * . * * 

my position if informed by a somewhat counter view that ' teachers are 
capable of really being quite good, given the right training 

* ' I think we would shave that . "I think I 'distrust', "and this is 
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based on present evidence, not on a sense of congenital incompetence . 

* Mine is partly based on the fact that I 'm not really ' fundamentally 
convinced in my soul of souls : that this is the met corrupt of all 
possible worlds ; that in an age when every warm body in teaching has a 
Bachelors degree , that they all constitute leaders ; that they all 
constitute charismatic figures ; that they all constitute Christs , that 
our children should be encouraged to follow. I think what you get with 
mass Bachelor 1 6 Degrees is mass charisma and you get a kind of notion , 
you know , every teacher - the great complainer, cstd you know, I don f t 
know who nominated Sadie Glut d to lead the children out of the 
wilderness. Periodically these things happen in history but , for 
Christ *8 sake, not with our educational system. And I think that they 
should examine the economic system ; that they should point gut 
difficulties in it ; that there should be classes in social problems ; 
that they should have discussions of racism , of Afro-American history 

from ; that they should transmit these as knowledge; that they should 

point out the differences between our ideals and our realities . They 
should also point out some other things; like while we're yelling and 
screaming that we're raping the world's oil resources , we're also 
driving our cars; and that the kids will all drive or fly to Washington 
and bum up half of what '8 under the ground in Kuwait , to get there to 
scream and yell at exploitive capitalism. Wow, these things, also 

have to be pointed out. I have no great faith that whatever • you do, 
you 're going to produce, in large numbers, little girls who core going 

* ^ 4 *. . * i 

to be able to handle this kind Of situation. 

* Well to take another angle. The teacher in the classroom can do 
very little more for a black kid's faith in the society than am him 
with some knowledge • of the beet he can do, and secondly, dm him with 
an understanding of what it means to' be black in the society . There 
are two ways of doing this. One of them is being do fie, to my great 
distress, by staying that we are all guilty, we have kept you down in 
bondage, cold we 're a big guilty society, and that only only gives the 
kids grounds for conger but it doesn't equip them, it seems to me, with 
that kind of understanding about their situation which enables them to 
translate their anger into effective social action. If that teacher, 
instead of courting the anger of the black kid, could am that kid with 
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a systematic understanding of what it means to be a Negro in American 
society, {not from personal testimonial but from an examination from the 
massed. data),. and -an understanding of the probabilities of Negroes 
getting a chance against whites , and of the two different time 
perspectives one can have-’- from the point of view of blacks for whom it's 
300 years too late y .and from the point of view of whites for whom any- 
thing in the future is too soon— but a systematic understanding of what 
it. means to be black e>i masse. That's a kind of an understanding of 
the situation which may enable a kid to stop blaming himself altogether 
for being the victim of society; for being the fool who doesn't succeed. 
And, that's important— that kids who are going to fail should know 
they've got some system odds against them, so they don't come down 
feeling totally defeated And, secondly , to give them some under- 
standing ;.of how it is possible , or may be possible, to overcome or 
alter some, of their situations . So sharing that understanding about 
the character of our society is crucial , and that I think a teacher 
ought to do. 

** That takes a fair level of skill , 

* That '8 right.. That's right. I'm not sure that will come from 
the state-wide syllabus of Afro-American history that the teacher, is 
being given and says - "Yuk, another thing I have to. teach! ri 

* x Can you do it without becoming .a full-fledged sociologist none- 
theless? . *• 

* Yes, I think we can. If in. this field, as -.in dll .other fields, 
there is much more collaboration than there- has been in developing 
adequate teaching materials that are reasonably teacher-proof - 
programmed instruction. 

* This., reminds.. me pf .something I. {thought of earlier when we were- 

talking about how. teachers:. should really, go in there and pitch. I 
think it may make more, sense.-, to - think, a teachers -as managers of 

classroom activity, more than teachers in- the traditional sense. * ... 

Nell, first of . all ,1 think that. kids leambetter on their awn than 
they, do. listening to a teacher,- if there ..are -things, they can learn 
from, a^ frqm, ^ Ifyoumove. in tint- direction {so kids 

learn.. to. ? work more autorignjously. fairly ■ early in. school, then you have 

a lot more freedom . in what you-, can expose them to:. without, .worrying 
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about. the teachers lousing it up* If they learn to read or to watch 



• little TV screens where you put programed instruction or lectures or 
whatever , then you have much more control over the end result , 

* You see two of the major structural defects of the schools can 
be handled by programmed instruction if it's done well . One is the 
capacity to individuate education because the machine doesn't ever 
loose its patience, if it's well programmed. And, secondly, you get a 
lot of content into that, that the average teacher simply can't 
manage herself . 

* You know, I used to hold my hands in horror — "Oh God don't 
destroy a personal relationship between two live, warn bodies You 
know it doesn't do that at all. What it does do, if you }\ave good 
programmed instruction with good machines, ( and we 're going to move 
into that. era, though this isn't a suggestion for your teachers now, 
except to attune them to the value of this for themselves) - is that 
it will really free teachers to be able to spend those kinds of 
moments in supplementation of programmed instruction where the human 
touch is necessary. If a teacher tries to be humanly sufficient for 
everything a machine can do, she 'e got to fail with 20 or 30 kids in 
the classroom, I think the machine really gets rid ;of two major 
obstacles: individuation and lack of versatility on the part of the 
teacher . 

* So the teacher becomes not so much a teacher as a coach almost. 

* Right, 

* Okay , but this calls for a special kind of ability too, 
because here she is exercising a whole variety of choices for a variety 
of kids constantly throughout the day, N6w, what sort of a person has 
she got to be? What sort of training has she got to have? What sort 
of capacities does she have to have developed in order to make these * 
kinds of decisions, and handle all decision points of the class that . 
are coming up so rapidly? 

* In same ways it cuts out a lot of decision making, I would 
think, because they do let kids go on their own, tty youngster is in a 
kind ,'of rnixed~up, modern, progressive operation now and has this IPI 

math there' 8 a really magnificent library in the school too (from 

which I am getting a whole new education), tty 10 year old kid is 
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bringing home stuff. His present teacher is very good at this because 
she is just- a kind of -relaxed person who , realizes that the kids will do 
pretty well on their own. She prods them and keeps them going mostly . 
Though'one of the things she has to do is to stop them once in a while 
because they 'll really get going on these programmed units and that ' s 
all they want to do. hty eon is the leader ~of a cabal chat keeps three 
pages ahead of everybody else in the class in math. There's not much 
the teacher can do about that except what she said . • She said: Joe, 
look . I know you're doing a lot in math, and so on and so forth , but 
you 're neglecting some of these other things, you kind of have to do a 
little bit of this, at least. Under those oircumstances I'm just 
amazed at how many things can be going on that classroom simultaneously. 

* • With IPI. 

* Not universally 3 but enough so that thers ’s always something 
for the ones to do that aren 't doing something. There is always some- 
thing ahead , So it provides a set of options for the kids which 
partly re fleet- their moods and partly reflect the organizational 
necessities in ■ th<? classroom. They kind- of shift from one to the 
other. It 's more organized than it sounds . v Most of the ' time they 're 
doing something which is also educational, yet they, don 't have really 
any great -sense of continuous constraint because there ore enough - 
options provided. But they never really waste a lot of time either . 
r If you really look at the thing with a cold ey'e, they're almost all 
working all the time and there is such a variety of things -they can be 
doing. Of course they're bright kids and the parents- 'are providing dll 
■the push that the school doesn't provide. - - 

v We're talking here really about what the kids learn and how 
they learn it and it seems to me that' you 're likely to be considerably 
more .interested on the topic 'of what the "teacher has learned , - what 
they take with them huh? 

** Yes. ... 

* • * ' Arid that' 8 what your progihm is obout? 

** . - •*.-'* ..••• . . • 

*• You've" got four years to get at people wl-to are going' to go- \ 

out and teadh\- v . 

** -■ Bights The implication of the present discussion is that if 
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you ’ve got teachers who are going to do individualized instruction j how 
can they he provided with the means for organizing it and being able to 
work freely within it 7 21 low, it seems to me that *8 an educational 
problem. The educationists are going to oome up with the organizational 
solutions for that. 

* Yes, but ien 't there another problem? Isn ’t there the problem 
of not only what you. can't do do train the teacher to do, because of the 
teacher's quality. And this is really a problem of recruitment. 

** No, that does not come under our control o.t the moment. 

* Welly aren't there, any kind of screening devices? 

** Yes but this is where I 'm being sort of single-minded again in 
my focus. I'm saying that given whatever selection device exists, even 
if we recognize that it could be improved, we've now got the teachers , 
so now we 've got to work with them. 

* Can we alter the mix, however, when we get them with the 
students? This is, I think , partly what we were talking about this 
momingy in terms of controlling the proportion of younger teachers y 
newer teachers, who will be in a given school? 

** Only insofar as- we can control where our students get allocated 
during their practice teaching. That's all. 

* Tint's all the leverage you're going to have? 

** Yes. Now, as far as this program is concerned, we'll 

certainly have other leverages in other areas, at other times, and 
other places. 

* There is a lot of interesting complexity in this whole 

business of social exposure to curriculum. It relates, it seems to 
me, to a lot of the things about, you know : groove in the ghetto, t: 

and all this kind of thing. I have two observations. One is that 
most of the black educational leaders that I think of as really 
putting out in this area, don { t really want white school teachers to 
be grooving in the ghetto. That's, not really ihe big thing with them. 
The second thing* is, you run into a very serious problem and that is: 

. over tlie lifetime of a particular child there isn't going to. be a 
helium lot of revolutionary change. So you're always in this dam 
dilemma that maybe all you 're .doing is training for despair. And 
maybe what you. ape doing. then is in some ways, undermining the kid's 
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ability to make the contribution in changing the society that he might 
have made if you didn't . I don't know any way out of this. It's like 
the old business about don't force the middle -class culture off on 
them. Veil, when all is said and done, that 7 s about the only one 
we've got, if you define that broadly enough. You can't communicate 
Tanzanian tribal culture. We can't do a whole lot of other things. 

It' 8 not very helpful to have an alienated teacher grooving with 
alienated kids even at the high school level, it seems to me. 

* You've delved into what I was trying to say before . I think 
that we can't keep on talking about how we would teach elementary 
school kids or high school kids when we aren't going to do it. We're 
going to teach teachers. Isn't that what the program says? I would 
think it would be worthwhile if we could spend a little time talking 
about what we, as sociologists, think those teachers ought to know 
about sociology which would help them teach. 

** Okay. How would you help them? 

* We mentioned a couple this morning. I'd V v e to hear my 

colleagues' view on this . Nobody ought to go out of an education 
school with a certificate ready to go into public school teaching 
without knowing that: 1. there isn't any evidence whatsoever that 

people differ in ability by race, or by class, to cope with. the kind 
of curriculum we have ' in our public schools , and if that 's the only 
thing out of our discipline that all public school teachers got, I 
would be delighted. 

* And when they got it, Would heed it and would not forget it! 

** ' ‘‘ That's right . " That would be a great deal for a teacher to 
know-^not to have to question himself or Herself about that, but to 
krtoW'that there is no scientific evidence that class or race is a 



good predictor of whether one i's able to learn dr not. 

■ '■ pell, \tie 'thriy not. kmw rmohj' but we doknow that. 

.♦v. s kridti that it is not hidim. 

* ' v ‘ '' ‘ Okay, we ought not to get hung up bn that. I think there are 
three equaily'gbbd hypotheses about race differences « * They are' that any 
. givW ' : vdoe any''- other 1 . superior to-,' 2. inferior to. 

or 3v equal in^ihe 'btfter rixde, wheritke race is traditionally divided 
a8 K '$£'i8 > ''tiow > ' " : SWHe ; dll three ''are equally good hypotheses and none is 
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proven, none x -can be preferred and so you've got to choose your 
educational' orientation on the basis 'of something else besides skin 
color . That's no dogma(?). But it follows that there is a corollary. 
In fact there' are 'two things— one follows the corollary and the other 
thing goes along \oith it , The one that follows as a corollary , is 
that in the nature of the case, given the differential distribution of 
advantages in -■ the society , even if all kids were equal in ability, the 
present system, as it now operates, would throw kids into your class- 
room who have different capacities , for a variety of reasons, to 
absorb the kinds of things you think they ought to absorb . So, 
differences will be present, right? Then the second thing which 
follows, or that goes along with it, is that even if there were 
equality of advantage so that no one cam in differently prepared or 
differently motivated, nature would present you with differences — 
okay? So, under any conceivable circumstances, including the best 
one, namely the total equality of opportunity, you will be teaching 
different kinds of kids at different levels of ability . So your 
commitment then is, how can T do the best by all of them then? If 
teachers could get through those steps and realize why their commitment 
is to doing the best by all of them because there is no basis for 
discriminating among any one of them, then I think you'd have a first- 
rate orientation in class . And that takes a long time to get across, 
because people keep saying ; But if they're different, shouldn't they 
be taught differently? The point is that real equality of education 
means total individuation of education. And , that's not just a motto . 
If every child is unique, then every child's education may have to be 
unique to Some degree, though for many things you cart treat all 
children as being. alike, -.*«,■ 

* By the way, it 's very interesting , that John Dewey - bless, his 
much maligned' soul - '"really was right in a lot of things. I don't 
think tie 've even been able- to figure a. way. to feasibly put into . 
effect the things that he had to say* :■ 

* ' I'm sure, he* would agree very strongly with this- kind of 
argument but it got taken: over into .a kind:. of .soft-minded, mushy -headed 
business. Even with the kind of cautions that have gust been stated, 
education is Stilh hard work for the teacher- \<md still is a job that 
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lias to be done. Oftentimes the move individuality you allow or 
encourage, the harder it is. It isn't a substitute for good teaching 
and classroom managing. In fact, the sort of alternatives that were 
put to everybody— you were either a conservative and worked hard or 
you were dew-eyed and loafed — were reversed. In fact, if anything, it 's 
just the other way around. The conservative teacher works less hard 
than the ideally good progressive teacher. It's the really gung ho 
modem ones who put in all the effort and who do all the work. 

* There are some other things that need to be said in terms of 
biological determination , Whatever it may turn out to be the case 
from future researches in molecular biology, (and I don't think it's 
very promising at all— 'nearly nine months now looking at every bit of 
evidence I can find) nobody is anything by nature where anything' is 
defined by an 'ism'. That is, he's not a communist, capitalist or 
socialist by nature. He's not a monogyniet or a polygynist . He's not 
an atheist or a deist. He 's not a fascist or democrat or anything‘s by 
nature.- But all the major patterns of behavior which are problematic 

in the world to one group or another, are man-made patterns. This means 
in' effect,- that the responsibility in the intellectual process for kids 
is to understand how people become to believe that way, how they come 
to act that way and what the consequences are of behaving and 
believing that way, rather than explaining it away by saying - that's 
the way those people are by nature. That will present a range of 
difficult intellectual problem, both to kids and teachers, but at the 
same time 'it will eliminate some of the worst, false stereotypes by 
which people believe that they explain differences between themselves 
and others. And that includes, of course, between boys and girls, 
mn and women, blacks and whites, French and American , Jews and 
Catholics and Christians.' None of these are by nature, 

** ■' Now ydu are putting in a new content that I presume does not 

envisage whatwas said in the discussion that we had earlier. What 
you're suggesting about each curriculum ie that there should be some 
part of the curriculum for kids "and sperhaps, I think, for teachers in 
training, that deals with Iproblemsdike this.' - • 

*• ' " 5? dh, yes: v '•* ‘ " . . :* • . . 

/ , , 1 w. 

* I'm Starting at the other end and saying that there is' no. use 
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talking about what we 're going to do with, the Kids if we haven 't taught 
teachers to think the things we have gust been talking about . 

** Okay . Veil, we want the kids to get this as well . 

* Oh , yes. That's crucial. 

* First we've got to get it to the teachers . As long as we're 
sending out teachers who don't know the two things we've been talking 
about in the last 10 minutes , that is; (1) what the scientific 
evidence is on difference in ability to perform and its distribution by 
race or class , and (2) that the critical issues that they read about 
in their Weekly Reader and in the daily newspaper on the 'isms ' are 
learned behavior. If they don't fully appreciate the curriculum is 
going to be for the kids because the teachers are going to convey 
misinformation . 

* Yes, they 'll not only not be able to convey it but they '%l 
turn some kid off and let the other kids know: you know , "what do you 
expect from a dummy? That's the way he is." And they convey strong 
attitudes that way. 

* It may also be necessary , particularly in training the teachers , 

to counter what has become the new. biochemical despair , the new 
neurological despair — not so much that the undesirable differences in 
people are biological but that the undesirable characteristics of homo 
sapiens , are biologically determined and that, in a sense , while there 
is equal hope for all of us, there's no hope for any of us. You know , 
the Arthur Koestler. business which shows that we have a hunter 's brain 
and we live-in an urban society which is all very well , but the 
implication of it is that either we all get decorticated or to hell 
with it all, right? . I think that I see this attitude coming up. You 
know , a few of the kids have a little sophistication in this and they 
say: "well, what can you do, with man?" 

* Kidfi? My, foot, this is colleagues. They reed people like 
Morris and I have, to spend weeks educating my colleagues as to what 'a 
reliable evidence in the social sciences. It's staggering what people 
outside the social and psychological sciences are willing to accept as 
evidence about man. . . 

* Veil, because they assume that there is no science of man to 
stgrt with, therefore you don't, invoke those criteria. 
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* And they read the popularizes . 

* Exactly, and I see in some of the bright, inquiring under - 

i i 

graduates, the kind of notion that somehow man is just that kind of 
animal, so what can you do? It leads to the decline of that necessary , 
though sometimes umiarranted, optimism that was stated so well this 
morning — that you really have to believe you can make a diffemce even 
though somehov) you don't see much from day to day, 

* Let me introduce a fact that's on a very despairing note. I 
think it's terribly important for teachers to know, without somehow 
sharing this view with the kids, that the ideal, liberal, democratic 

> *') ‘ I , > ( 1 , >J\ 1 ^ ‘ **, V ' Sv > 

kid, is probably the most difficult human type to create and sustain of 
all other possible human types. To take an unsocialised amorphous mass 
of protoplasm called a kid and try to build him into a person who is 
considerate of others and cares about them and has some principles of 
morality and believes in sharing— all those things that we believe to 

be so virtuous in the liberal democratic code — that's a very difficult 

\ . 

kind of thing to do. We should show the teacher how difficult that is 
so that she won't be so damn tough about apparent defections. 

** Should they even be attempting to develop it to any great 
extent? * :v - •’ 

* Sure, that 's our society 's commitment and I would think that 's 
the teachers' obligation to favor that set of values 1 against others. 

* Okay , but how much of her time should she devote to this? 

* Welt, she doesn't have to devote a lot of time to it'; ' it 

should be built in to the way she runs the class, the way she does 
things , and when she says: "Johnny, you shouldn't be doing this , or ‘ 

you should be doing that," dr whatever, she should be doing this 
automatically. You don't have to get up on bbnday morning and say 
All right, this is liberal democracy , share, care, and hair right? 

It 's just "the sort 'd f things you Want to do. You learn how to run 
committees in a classroom, study' groups, and so on, so that they kind 
d'f wdrk things diii ] with each other. 

* ' But that' s' hot an important central function Of ' the schoot. . . . . 
** This is what I wanted to get clear because of course, education 

' ’-1 • *• ^ •.'.♦'•S' *<>,? v i *’ "• •* • • . . . , , ■ ’ 

hasn't necessarily gdne along tiibh this. ’ " 

* I know, tmi th&'spart of their problem. You see..... You 
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can teach democracy without anybody ever really .being able to prove that 
you didn't teach it. But if you try to teach mathematics or spelling 
or reading or writing 3 it's very easy to prove you taught it, 

*. ■ But , you have to make a distinction between the teaching of 
democracy in term of models in your own conduct and organizing the 
class to the extent possible within the democratic framework so that 
the kid-gets modeling and practicing democratic living without you. ever 
being explicit about it 3 and only as techniques while you 're doing 
other things 3 as against the secondary thing which the intellectual 
understanding of the meanings of a democratic , political and economic 
system as against fascism as against a monarchy. There is some room 
for explicit teaching when comparing political , economic and social 
systems all along the. line, . But that's, different than what the 
educationists' emphasis has been, I think that they've displayed it 
too unilaterally, ..They've tried to provide a living model in their 
own behavior what you mean by being a fcdr 3 honesty decent 3 moral 
person but without letting the kids practice it and make their awn 
decisions. If you gust talk about being intelligent and informed 
de.ci&im-mdkers and you don't let them practice it, you're gust not 
going to make it. Now it 's quite possible in our teachers , from 
kindergarten on y to make a mistake in terns of letting the kids make 
too many decisions on their own instead of getting them into the habit 
from the earliest days, on, of participating in decision-making. But 
this has to be with due regard for . things that are relevant and that 
they're somewhat competent at doing, for you take a risk on their 
competence,, because you surely have enough power to sustain the 
consequences .of their incompetence before it gets too serious, 

?. * •' I. would make one qualification to this. That is, don't let 

them decide not .to learn how to read and, write,. 

* ^ If on, a given .day, on a. given hour , . some kids show a real 

lack of interest in the particular thing you've assigned, if the school 
at all makes it pqssible y you should be prepared for doing something 
else, , 

* v. “but there, are kids who will, in effect, opt out of 

education • And you have a duty,, gust as a doctor does, to say : look, 

you can ask me to do anything you want except let you die. For I know 
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perfectly well that I can help you . The doctor would say: "I can't 

fared 'you to not let me let you die, hut I can tell you that I don't 
want to continue as your professional physician because that 's one 

thing I cannot let you the customer decide In some sense the teacher 

has to blow what's good for the bids - more than kids' know, I don't 
see any way out' of it, hut on the hour to hour and day to day business 
it 9 8 O.K. ■ BUt the ultimate thing is that the kids hose to know how to 
read, right? And it could be that on this hour, these words have to 
be learned . 

** Would you add anything else to the list besides reading and 
writing? • 

* ' I would be very happy if all inner-city so-called deprived kids 
at the third grade were up to third grade national norms in reading and 
writing and arithmetic . ' And I don't mean the old autocratic concept of 
the three P's and the birch always standing in the comer . I find it 
very difficult to worry about how much they groove with Charlie Parker 
if they han't redd and write . 

* Here '8 where we have' some disagreement because ~I'm prepared "to 
entertain alternative ways of kids coming up through third and fourth 



and fifth grades . I'd be very happy if some of the kids by the end of 
the third grade felt sufficiently wanted and relaxed in school to start 
to leark how to read and write by then. 

* ‘ Put sooner or later, the world's equivalent of the Regents 
exam shows up ..... 

* ' Sooner or later is one thing , but if you start imposing ' 

national norms oh a bunch of kids who the more you impose - on them; the 
more you 're going to have to stamp them as rejects— as not making it. 
They will retreat further arid further, and you know tie well as I do the 
consequences of this. One of the’ ttirigs i WoUld Hke tO get teachers 
to do is to feel relaxed about at l ‘ kinds of Waps • that they and the kids 
"dm 'state making it. If they could think of 'their colleagues as being 
in i; ihe's<we prdcess too, ''fifth grade some' kids would 

be making it who otherwise never would. 

* 1 You knew what 's happened with pushing kids up ihroxigh the 
tfiird grade. Then the tedding notes' go way down because' the hold-over 
Value ’past the ' third gtede'ifr’ve^dim^bveh 6n the Head Start Program. 
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* But here then, is where you get back to the whole notion of 
total systems . It 's difficult to advise a given teacher what to do 
unless she can rely on everything fitting together in some sense . 

* This is K .not an authoritarian position but ultimately somehow , 

( and this is particularly a problem for the very poor kids from very 
poorly educated backgrounds), they've got to. be trained in these skills . 

•i 

I don't know enough to know whether some of them should wait until the 
sixth grade or what, but you run serious risks with their futures it 
seems to me, if you don't somehow begin to gradually see to it that 
they get to know how to do these things . 

* O.K ... I think there's some guidance that will enable you to 
decide which of these various ways you want to go. From what we know 
of socialization , I think we might commonly agree, is that you don 't 
grow on failure * No one grows on failure, right? That means the 
curriculum must be structured for every kid in such a way that, with 
effort^ he can achieve the task . If you have that task so far above 
him that he's got to fail, or you have a grading system that says 
50% must fail, you're writing off 50% of your kids . Adopting a 
success orientation means that some kids will succeed in one way and 
some will succeed in another . So there has to be a common appreciation 
among the kids, that there are a variety of different ways of learning , 
and only a good teacher, visibly loving all kids, equally however 
different their development — visibly esteeming all. kids equally 

can have some chance of communicating in the classroom the sense of 
the rightness of differences without the need to make the invidious 
distinction between fast learners and the slow learners. 

* There is a role here for ^education schools to try to shift 



thinking about appompliehment~~mvqy from norms and . toward absolute 
measures. J understand there is a new testing theory, that is called 
the Domain Specifiq. Testing which simply says; never, mind about what 
the average score, is. and hgw.mny standard deviations above or below 
you are,, sample the universe of things you, want, people to learn and 
then see how much of , that they know. . You then have an absolute measure; 
for example, . "I pan spell 'X' per pent of the words that exist in the 

English language ♦ * 

* . . which I am very mucli in favor of. 
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* It should he from norms to standards , 

* Well, the criterion becomes, What is reasonable to expect this 
kid, under these circumstances in this school , given me and the other 
kids, and given his own background to he able to accomplish. And so 
long as you always keep that higher than you think you ought to put it, 
because your tendency would be to underestimate it, then I think 'you 
can approach kids in the way we have been talking about. It's very 

different than saying our school is below national nortns. ‘There are 

, } , 

many schools that ought to be below national norms , but 60% of the 
schools have to he below national nomo. 

\ t x C * 4 . i ' 

* ’ "This 'is really the statistical absurdity of the whole idea.... 

* Now wait a minute, that's not literally true . 

* Fifty per cent below the median, okay? 

* Fifty per cent of the schools are not below the median. Every 
school in the country could have a median for all of its kids, a 
median national score as its median, right? 

* It cculd be that all schools could be at the median. 

* If all schools had an equal distribution of all kids from all 



levels 

* But it turns out now in the United States that about 50% of 

the schools are below the median. 



* That's a measure of how segregated by ability our schools are. 

* 1 'And by input. The input figures, aside from the Coleman 
report, will explain a good deal of that variance. 

* But you also get into the situation that this is a classically 
protestant way cfcrgcnizing pay-offs j that is that God is infinitely 
unreachable and see to it that he infinitely unreachable because you 
recreate' him every year so that no matter how close you get to 
salvation, the. Statistician ernes along and puts you exactly where you 
were'When you Started. You see this, by the way, in upper middle-class 
kids. Thisis '6ns of the real problem that 'we Twite with our upper 

nnddXe^ldss college " students . % cfcy rec&6nc&l£' siandard, they're 

<js. :e.\ .. it tlify'iA'Z' ii'i ■yj' i' - - ' > \ , , 



fdhtds tically 'well Sweated am fantas 



<• ;H k ' 



they hxoe tni* t&nse of ' -'My God, , you know. "I'm never going to make it, 
J don't know anything," because somehow they're at the bottom of the' 



Well prepared and yet 
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norm which gets set up by' taking the top dm per cent of the population . 
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5c? they've the bottom of the top of one per cent and they feel defeated, 
alienated , overpressured , and not knowing what to do to be saved. 

* It's also a kind of suffocating device for teachers too, 
because no matter what they do, no matter how hard they try to 
improve , there 1 s norms going to be shifted and they'll never seem to 
be getting anywhere . 

* I would like, however, to enter a demur . I think that you 
having very likely been the beneficiary of a good authoritarian 
education, where people were required to measure up .. . . . 

* A typical protestant education! 

* No, Just a typical school . These were typical schools. I 
think I would like to exercise considerable cave about this notion. 

How it is to be done , it seems to me, is one question, but to create 
in the minds of new teachers that it is other than of central 
relevance that so-called culturally deprived kids should learn basic 
skills to a solid functional level, would be a very bad thing. It 
would be bad because it would be very easy for them to say : "Aha, 
you see I'm really warning to them so it doesn't matter that in the 
sixth grade they don 't read ;| - 

* All right. I'm only talking about the real relevance of 
effectiveness, openness, to learning as a condition, for adequate and 
durable learning. And I'm saying that for some kids you're going to 
wait a long time, given the conditions of their lives and the kind of 
victimization they undergo before they get to the school and they see 
around they every' day D It 's going to be a long time before they 're 
affectively open to caring about learning'. 

* : Okay, but at the same time there ic also the problem, isn't 

there, of the perceived relevance of the task. The kid being told to 
read and write, doesn't necessarily dig it, because it isn't relevant 
given hiscontext. His parents' don't have any books, they don't worry 
about reading and writing, and so on. Question - To what extent do you 
need to cover the teacher's awareness of the social forces that are 
inhibiting' terpehavior?, • v - , , . ' 

4 }....>** I^thinh.the, teacher ^should ;2>* '-very '.acutely aware of it, but 

this should • be ,attached to ctn educational philosophy which says at the 
same Jdme that it is a terrible disadvantage to that kid if he doesn 't 
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read. well , , write we 1 l , . and do the things that the society wants people 
to do- well , regardless of whether it 'e relevant in his home or not. 

* Well, besides it is. relevant in Ihis home in the sense that 
all the evidence suggest that , contrary perhaps to 30 or 40 years ago , 
at no level in the society do parents believe that education isn't 
vital for their children . There used to be a time when it was different . 

* A slightly -higher per cent of the black population that are 
polled today say that education is important for success against a 
white population . 

* There would be a higher percentage of the black students than 
white students in Junior High zoho would like to go to college . 

* They buy the cliches of America now . 

* . Yes, but there is also another thing too. In some ways one of 

the penalties that the society inflicts on blacks is that there is a 
fantastic, shortage of non-collegiate based opportunities — brick layers , 
sheet metal workers etc . A tot of white people ■ say that you don't 
have to go to college because' they 're going to go into their father l s 
grocery business or they're going to drive a truck and make $12,000. a 
year as an over-the-road truck driver. They're going to be like my 
nephew who wants to be a printer , and he 'e going to finish high school 
and.-, he 's going to be a -printer, and my old man has got -him into the 
typographer's union, and- that' 8 what he wants to be. That's what he's 
going to do and he isn't going to college. And I wall arid scream and 
yell and* he says: "No man, I don't want to do that.- I don't like the 

boohs. I want to make them -~ I don't want to read them, -right?" And, 
okay , he'll have a pretty decent life. Now almost all of those' noh- 
collegiate avenues, non~eduaational avenues, are closed to blacks. And 
inasense^ one* of the consequences of -being black is that it is 
moe88/ary to getan education': to make it in the society than if you're 
white, because there are whole career channels that are closed: 

f- i other than thetwo big -routes that usedio be visible ^namely 

professional athletics .and prof essional music. ' 

* Ye 8, so ultimately we 'll see, I think, SO years from runs,' bur 

descendants will. be ^sitting saying: "What "are we gbing td do about 

all ^8&$pliM-'-kidsf>ijhd 'terappedt&n the Chilled^ trades? - They 
don't have highenough motivation to want to go to college, and so oh. 
Now the blacks, they're fine." You know, every sharecropper who comes 
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up. on thp Illinois Central. — zap — right away he wants progressive 
education , and so on. They 're all taken Gate of , but a lot of these 
others are in so-called ethnic mobility traps s you know, it looks great 
for. a while but then eventually— doom. They ’re starting to send their 
kids to special schools and to schools of education as a. typical 
immigrant avenue , X can put these things into a. cliche formulation 
which I find very useful because $t has some initial shook value that 
really then opens up the whole question . I Men the teacher starts 
sounding off they say: ’’That ’s not a motivated kid, What can : I:. expect 

with his background’’ , Now thereto a way of putting this which reverses 
an old idea , -. Tell. the- teachers to teach kids in terms of: ■’Where ■ 

there *8. a way , there’s a will,” instead of the usual one: . "Where 
there ’ 8 a will , there ’s a, way f tr . This means, that motivation has tobe 
created , . If .1 could. get teachers to know one thing* I would say: 

”Yoy have to create motivation. . i ’. -.It.* isn’t residing there- waiting to 
be booted out, it’s. got to-be. created and nourished , That mans you 
have to. provide, successful experiences on. tasks, that are seen to be 
relevant, ... 

* . You ’re. saying ;. ’shot the, way , create the. will,” 

* ia „ That’s, right, J^ketheway so that the will can emerge, ./ . 
because goals. which have been. ... proven proximately available and '''': .. 
gratifying .in- the. process, promote the end of achieving,’ That’s what 
’will’ arises from. When you do that, over ten thousand task-specific 



situations you get generalized motivation. For many kids there is 
failure at every one of their ventures , So you’ve got to create the 
way in older to: create. the will, ■, ptharwise,. teachers .-turn them off 
again, you know?... Because Quit’s the' great .^American doctrine: ”where 
there’s a will , there’s a way, if only you really wanted to,*’’ 

* You could rephrase the statement you’re making: ”if only you ' 



could, you would,” ‘ • ■ ■ 

* I think thLs could be pyt in; a . way - which would make Skirmerism ' 

• more .hwmne\.ecy^^gsrq^tsp than, put it in- the- kind: of hard line "• 

rhetoric, tMt.’ss been fdone.^, .^4 or »*- \v:: • •,(> .f't^ ^ .v- . 

* Then we hcwe-<angther sociological perspective that seems crucial 

bebesirdble, to the^aotorf if. He’s going 
to act on them, 4 fafaofiW Wake bhCrmistake ofassuming' because- ~ 
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think they'te.desirdble * they're desirable to the kids . You 're talking 
about this stuff -being relevant* if the -kid doesn't 8ee it as' relevant 
“ or .desirable * it's- g’oing td'be a hell of a Hard gob to get him to work 
and achieve.- If teachers will remember that the kids* especially the 
moat problematic kids* ^probably do not share their motive and value 
system in-necrlytKe: sam&'way* then they 'll be ' out to create motives and 
values* and noisimply’-to lecture them. *• 

* ' if was- saying to' you' at lunch that there are things that we take 
for granted*: as professional sociologists * that I would' like to see 
conveyed to public, school teachers before they begin to practice . I'm 
not sure that if'we'coiild oily convey one that' it wouldn't be Thomas 
Aquinas ' 8 dictum* you know'* ' people behave on the basis of what they 
believe to be true. J mean* if people really understood that * really 
believed ity ~and really every day evaluated things bn that basis * that 
would:.clear up a lot'of a public school teachers' proui }. instead 

o f asking, first* why does he act that w'ay s and casting the answer in 
the framework of what ■ J believe she 'would askj what does he believe . 

* y° u oan turn another American cliche around right here c&id it ( s 



useful for hutting - teachers with . You know the usual doctrine is* 
"seeing is believing, ” What wb now fovdw for sure is that 'believing is 
seeing.”'' Once ybu^kndw * that* 'that believing is 'seeing* than you always 
asky Whdt'.fus that 'kid believing? By the Way* I've copyrighted that. 

No, stealingi(Tm fEd ) ) - • >’ 



* n? iMIfiistectfr ippr "f \ .t*‘ ‘ ' * ? • 

* -.I thivk ' Jerry said "Believing^ is seeing”. •' ■'* '• • 

* '$/> RoftherdldnH^s^ sir* }j6ti've 'said' it in ’a ''dozen 

different ways -but nobOdy^has 'said it in 'those three woibds . I own those 
three words . •«$***.»*( / f . ***. \ ” * >-'•: ' u ' > 5 *' ■ 

* ^Re&8<$d* it&probably isn't 'trie . .. •' • '*• : ^ “ 

* And he' 8 wrong! 

*r?Msdie&P* ,tpiwhdte*4 alVthis ■■ emp'k&isr- nbti%h^pcfa 
profeseicmU'itdQm^^ ffo • 

against fa-in fie. we've been saving '■m^t^0M'ehiphaii8' x 

w'W&dlT* < *- v 

>1^. ^ ''^ddn f wdy y: Br^ 'the' 

to ddv M * v *“ 
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* "Can it be really neutral? 

*• Which is the ' it ' that you're talking about? Ohj the community 
control business. 



* s ~ Aside, from the uproar that may go on for a little while while 
the thing gets settled from the old system into a new system, (as in 



Oceanhill-Brown&ville j then X cbn 't third', the kids are going to be 
learning either more or less, 

* Well, we can say insofar as the available evidence is concerned, 
because Ed Gordon (a Negro psychologist at Teachers' College) has just 
.had. somebody review' all the data . I've looked. at Ms review and I've 
added some of tha data too * Even taking tW most fugitive commentaries 
into account; it ain't yes and it ain't no . There gust isn't any way 



of saying in general; that close or non-close or intensive or non - 
intensive participation of black parents in the school system can be 
shown to have any consequence at the moment in terms of the intellectual 
productivity of students as traditionally measures . 

* Ifliat about the para professionals? That's the other part of my 
question . ' > : 

\ There I have a very different notion as to' the utility that can 
be made, of them. But on this one, on conmcnity control, don't let 
your teachers get hung up either way on it. If you want to experiment 
in community conttdl and need the parents to get more active, it might 
juice up the system, but they Shouldn't get faddist about it. They 
shoutdrdt think that we ' tie now got the great deliverance any more than 



sensitivity groups are'vhe great deliverance. v 

wordon comwnity control, it's 
right back 1 "on %h£ basis on what 

s' ' * 

they .believe to be'tHie> If parents immunity believe that their 
kid^-are : gettihg sdreweddby^ the #ohbol system and believe that that 
could be changed if only they ' went to meetings twice a week, okay , so 
hade •*’* V’ " •" 

* ' .* m^thd-'para profhsiidrf 'islntoi* this' is something that I 'VS 

beenaoncemed with because '<x : el<msrocm' iU a school 

so thgik0u^c0i''-do' ^ tnihk dVe desirable J fou ' 

. dnd x ^i^lly -we talk about programed 

kinds of ttiere are tidvdntages’ if 
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we talk about individuation in terms of the kind of flow of social 



informtion,. We say - 3 you know; what does the kid believe? What's on 
his mind? Well} how does he feel about all this? How is -he. experienc- 
ing., this whole situation? It seems to me we get into a very serious 



problem, because . knowing that, kind of thing, it 's extraordinarily 
difficult under any circumstances • My. guess is that probably the 
number of people about vihom a teacher could know all this, (particu- 
larly as, it charges in individuals and sometimes very rapidly) 3 
certainly can 't be many more .than , five, to ten . - You know 3 the whole 
business of individual differences and meeting children's needs and 
dll thio.sort .of thing, , comes a, cropper .simply because these are 
orgapizaticmlhj unknowable. How* .do you organize the relationship and 
the flow of (Qrmmication in the classroom so that these can in some 



seines be knpwable? It 's a problem* essentially of social intelligence . 

you find out how Jphnny.feels? Now* there are the relational 
problems. You have to get through, .the- fact that- maybe Johnny has a 
big- stake in not letting, you know t okay? ..But there's also just 
information flow. Of course , if you have 35 Johnny 's 3 well maybe you 



can gat to. : .knpw . how one or two -of them feel 3 and if you're a, .motivated 
teacher you t try -to pick out the most problematic ones 3 but the rest of 
thm.yqu'^e not. going to know much about. It seems, to me r. that one of 
tterbfg fuMtipw of the ipara professionals is to provide sub-: r • 
nucleated relationship systems, in a, classroom through which this kind \ 
diif^fQp^bipn can feed* ?so. that -then tfie teacher or whoever is -in 



charge of this operation can have, ‘some sense that there 's an organiz- 

as a 

ymdMividml^Qores atjthc end of 



the .^ek 3 fbut 0 teltt you^gy* tyttle^dbout^whatAtbe:. 

dt i&$%80pu m ty 'fittl&vjboutMfy . . 
one kid's score was low at the end of the week,. and. one kid's: score is 



\ x-Ms^just: insane to 

$8 U^o^^^-^egUy^ ;p4fmnfi^xZ4y^ ■ .• 

'#^^1 of -us. 







On. the. other hand,.. that's no lees than we know ourselves. ’ 

■■ * ' 'fright, okay.. But it mat occur to most of these teachers 

. after a month in the classroom that these cliches that, say - know the 
kids, know their needs , know their differences- - are just impossible. 
They don't have the courage to say: "up against the wall school of 

education, I'm going to have to. do. something else," because you know, 
this is what the. professors told them to -do. So- they must feel like 
jackasses and failures* . How can anyone, know- these individual kids 

unless he has a knowing, system, and that, to- be. an organizational 
systerrd 

* this leads.to another question that- I've been harboring. We 

have been talking pretty much in term of public school systems. We 
haven 't said, so ■ but we've implied that. How. We have a very, large 
parochial » school. system and .one of the things --in the -back of- my mCnd 
is, _ how have the. parochial-schools be'en doing .it. all these years? Hot 
only dust, that: they don't have to take .everybody and- they can slough 
stuff off the worst kids.; and. the failures, and all the. rest of it, but 
they've been, working very. often without the- kinds of technical and 
■training aids that } we would think would be necessary . For instance , 
they have very large classes, particularly in recent- years ^ sometimes 
60 first grade kids. Forty is standard 

, 7 . In .Trenton, New Jersey I had 55 per class in the parochial 

schools. .. ... • , .... ... 

4 I've seen the classes that some of my nieces have gone to and 
I've raised my hands in horror,- except they can read and- write 



perfectly 9t , ~ x -, : >,.v 

* , . Now 'Wait frmwte. ; 

* y° u know all the research on class size, and the relation of 
class size to effective teaching has only yielded a big fat zero. 

4 ! 



y t 1 



ofie of those absences of correlation v 

j k3D 

^Wrong '.fowsom reason ;< The measurements ■' 
tkffhtsde, kxiowh there 'seome' reason* why the - conclusion • 

.sins, doesn't matter, is wrong-.. J v « ... . v 

* %<tiboatm$f4&bive zvlaHonehips. 1 

* in thie classes . v ; 1 

^ • »; vjsrMx^eu^Mir^ given tkeMds^ it- 






doesn't much, matter.. There's one plaoe where I'm sure it matters though 
and that is. if you have a had teacher . The larger her class , the better 
off we 'd all he^. . because then she would dilute her badness over a larger 
number, instead of concentrating it on a few. Weber put a bad teacher 
in a small, class . i . - . > 

* Yes, but < let 'e move.&eyond the class' size, which I would tend to 
agree, with. In parochial schools, ' the teachers aren 't terribly well 
trained in a technical sense and- they're not paid Very much , (one day 
we moyhave. a strike in N8w York City . The salaries are really 
scandalously low). 

* t . That's because’ you get nuns working for 'zero'. • That f s why you 
get man salaries that are very low. 

* r, Yeaybut one of the consequences by the way, many of the much 
maligned nuns (many of whom deserve the much maligning, right?) are 
committed teachers. They may not be sophisticated, but many of them 
have seen teaching aer the device for lifting their children out of the 
bondage of ignorance. And in a convent you can unashamedly say this , 
right £ We are agoing to bring: the word of God and you have to read 
because > if you? don't you can't get through the Baltimore catechism dnd 
if you don't do that you go to hell. ' 

* Yes, but what does ' •- 



* \ That's straightforward . Murder for the teacher. It isn 't very 
good for the kids but it really keeps the teachers hopping. 

YeSy but , apparently -it does work « : . • 

* What yorkaHi Whatare the - comparisons? • -?»* 

* It doeen 't work in terns of learning religion hut it works in 
terns of at least getting the reading, writing and- dvithrietio. . . . . 



i 






* '* v Az&bydwstire about that? 

* .tj Bow Well&K t '- v - 

* tjiafeamithe average all 'private schools <in the United 
States. 'chavexlower^norms than the puhlic; schools -±lower:dckievement with 

-^no^t^ea fancy priv&tb schools ’? I 
WpuM gusb bet ** z ■ 

* ztyihirik^ 'Have two < things §oing for 

them } . at bhebigh 

hell 'bf a lot. 
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J mean^.wp are, W a- sense, arguing about levels of achievement for the 
eulfarally. deprived that IP or .15 years ago the average parochial school 
W0U ^A have, considered outrageously high. You knew, they’re going into 
the factory , «. • . The other, thing is that you handle certain kinds of 
problem by , Draconion social control which defeats other kinds of 
things, right? You know, they’re with Pickett’s charge. There are 
still parochial schools where every month the kids are reseated, in 
terns of t}te. marking period. 'The Hd with the best grades gets to sit 
at the right front, and you go down, and the kid at the left rear, is 
the hid with the worst grades. Every two weeks this goe 3 on, right? 

Ypy gan,i^gin^ by the time this has gone on . for three years that kid 
H tfyf pear seat can’t even imagine himself being anywhere but in 
the . Is ft rear seat. The failure becomes an institution. He would be 
a , betrayer of everything he holds dear to try to move up. In a sense 
we’re setting much higher standards than this. . I think another thing 

Hi phpy., don ’t spend much time on fancy stuff and they oust do a lot 
of plain drilling. 

* Jensen would explain it. These schools do well, and Jensen 



would, explain it by saying that they have hit on the method for 
teaching. people who don’t have abstract intelligence. 



* You can get a lot of mi leage from learning by rote . 

:* 7 AH* and .gs a semi-fomal way, , but the tradition that produced 

^.Ahs, campt^precise ly be described as a tradition of effect 
in abQttwb HHlligeifuse. - ■ 

* How about the tradition that produced Saint Augustine? 

* Well, he was all right too. 

* y K He,%mce.tpo c ...< \ 

4 '• * %A¥rmttp.:,for all the kids for today, you know. 



hell and thefoW)ien x you’ve too old too -.enjoy it anymore , 

^ ... * • - 

£ ><to» ^npwjvpw to dp this , but surely 

'WWj the use of auxiliary : . 

personnel, r ^on , qumirprofessioi ml , lops l, has. toM trained in the 

fMfe ? thecal introduction 
Pfkit<the t teachers , 
poem to handle that 
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in . a waif -that is exciting and interesting to them and brings other 
personalities into the classroom* This would allow the teacher to at 
' least teach individuated groups* You know it's working some places. 
Surely f hat's one of the* great assets s both l/y way of bringing black 
and other so-called Underprivileged peoples in on ah adult level into 
the classroom and in making' the classroom a better place to be. But I 
think . you *ve got to'-really troth teachers oh how to use para 
professionals because they feel cut down if you take part of their gob 
magi ' - '■*" ' - • - ” -' 4 ' -•» ■ •• « ‘ - 

it. would have td he set’ up' in some kind of an organisation 
Whereby- the ■ teacher ' becomes more the master teacher or a supervising 
teacher i Andj in order for that ho real ly mrk s the people who start 
in 'ah the bottom have to have’ a realistic built-in poshibility s as they 
gain" experience and outside inxvihlngj- i fa r mdfe '$p into those positions 3 
because that's 'th&'pCyoffi- " ' ' ■ • . • s'-'*. 

*-■' Which nieahe that one of the' best sources of para prbfessionals is 
ed school students s right? - *■ ;< 

< m. ' • 

* 'WellS now Wait a minutes let * s notgo whole hog, because one of 

the things that we Want to do with edschcdl students is to create a 
supervised experienceihcerbci of activities, %: 

m ,M5;v 'WeiQ^r'm^takifig it fdr gratited that these kids are going to be 
Hri the ^ClasefoW'till the tirhe^sb thdtr.in the' claCsrCbm simply would be 
an experienced teacher , a training teacher or two and some para 
pwfessionat' personnel . •• «• ; ' v * ■ - v * ■' * ’ ‘ *i ■ ■ - ' * • ■- 

* Well, okay,. ,,, ' ' ‘ - • • • • • : " 

* if wouldn 't be devoid of the training teachers/' They 'd be 

tiki ohdUo'tmi'td'mmr-ine of ’ 
m p^Hge igsue^ IKS' admi' teaoher ie like 
the wad attendant <» dui%V'’There 

idled :, teao% eri: ak'hldrly i: tm?fa* stigid ihan 
phgHm'pim peredtmeft '* gay 

have 
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olds by,tvery^ comp lex relationships with adults, 

would he these., young teachers who are managing older 
women and older men , gndtbgt',8 g very touchy situation. 

* :: ae $ 8 ,*W 3 ? 8te d s they're in the schools all during the 

period _ when, they 're also getting their college work , by the time they 
go out on their own as full-time, full-fledged teachers, they'll be 
both experienced and comfortable enough to • take on that supervisory 

role* . , . 

, V« * * , U 1 \ - * * 

* , v .. fyerc ore important ways in which I think what you say about 
this gratification of personnel is not true , and ..... 

eqmetiling like that. 

a dangerous kind of assumption to make. 

. ThfiP&'e a. lot of that Vnipeissity of Chicago occupational sociology 
invglvedin thgt. ^ sp^ *1, would.- be very .confident, that if you inter- 

eelpol teachers and a sample of school .janitors, 
and askedtbegt like your daughter to become a school 

teag^gr school, janitor", that you get an answer skewed, in one 
diwMon. and np.t direption of the janitor,, .. . 

. . e «g$> % p§* egme time, there are schools 

9$) distribution?^ .. , . . . : 

. Acting gs tfpugh theother person really, didn't, count may be a 
different story but I think.. ygii! : <i be right about the theoretzeal 
P^ 8 M'9f%.s. the. other side though • X-.was at the 
Educational Testing Service the other day, end the janitor walked in 
and turned off gll^hg^ lights. ip jo.. whole .big office^.. Everyone just 
a 8omeone said : . "why did. you do that?" 

vt QPWzny: just caVledi .us .up on the phone 

for a couple of hours . " He 

**W 9k H ? 49* wM*4 ™ ond ffypp*4 

tyM* Hut in some ways one of , 

thg .difference 

b $$*% the outside : 

b$dhiM.oky. ' The 

Jnsm they're 

> * f *v s >. ‘ * 
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* J would put that a little bit differently, In the power 
structure, under the distributional prestige in the system, teachers 
have a pretty decent fight for their prestige in the system , except 
for ‘J would ' Say, •' the ■ superintendent . But outside ' one of the ' real 
restraints oh motivating' teachers, that makes it different from college 
professors iris v thdt it is believed that anybody oak teach,' Parents 
believe^that they' ccth W tihdt a tedcHbr does, so what the Hell is the 
point of really taking the lead from the teacher. And one of the real 
problems We* re finding now, ' ien 'i it, is that while : we acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the participation by the public in ' the debate about the 
school, it is a big struggle as to What are ihe ^proper' areabof 
relevant participdtiOh Yorffliom in' that debate, Me teachers tend to 
minimise the are'adf'public relevance and ihe public tends to maximize 
the areas of relevance^ fhat has to be articulated somehow and one of 
the thtngsmaybeyis that it would Bewise for the teachers to be much 
more generous dbout the areas 'of'pr&bdbie relevance of parent 
participation, 'they should do so until tksy get much tore 
expertise at their oormdrid, tou see, we professors can say: 3 "don't 

> V , 4 f ^ * 

try to tell us how-to run it becStusS we kndwtha 'subject matter, " But 

I think that a parent who knows bow "id add mmberS ^ can ' tel l ak 
arithmU& tedcHeri " !, I kkdw How to adcCtoo *^dU don 't have to tell 
me dbout'addin§ r aM' reading. >x i can do that . " M '*’ * 

* • ''tih&nffi-mth '"tati&B cdre of that, by the tidy. * The ndw iifysbtciem 

takes dare OfalVofthati ■ "* • i * ■ ' r ”’- " 

** ■ •" Does? the' demonstration expertise bring prestige? 

* ‘ ftyhink to : s6me“'degree. It 's also a qtieStiorf of power,' 1 keep 

? fain# 'b&ak to Wti&n W'tMsmoW a& a' buredcraay did the way 

VMtornlkmPA fcriforetpti&'iri'a bu^i-aay ^ie Wnf ewbovdinatee 

hM>-matm ifyM*- m 

wet power, the moot thought of, it the guy to whom everybody ~id ’ " 
euliOot&mo^ of'tm'ri^ eohSole is that 

thomt§Jftfofte mSiit^te^te^ ifere'- <»' ;V 

w Si, the 

Utashw'- 

dpi ..... „ ,,, t ,._ v . r „,_ rr ... r . w# _ 

show t$m because 7 ^ to atota herself life's a' 
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something, right? And J think this is a very veal problem, at 
V wd&Y . some , circumstances . 

.. ■■* 's share, with [you the criteria of profes&icmUsm that 

soctyogists have developed. It seem to me, would be good for teaoheve 

"V out ' 0*4 is autonomy. . The other is the code of. 
pr ofessional ethioe. The third ie a presumed high level of r econdite 

eHjl. Fourth ie.eel fcregulatiori with regard to ^ There is a 
fifth criterion . .... . . 

* • • v *4 regulate# mission to the craft. 

_ -.Oby, but-licensing or regulation to craft. How we have; 
eanotioning pi th regard .to deviation from standards, a code of ethics, 
a high level of expertise and autonomy with regard to the continuous * 
gvyrtih qn&developmmt within the profession, of your om levels of 
sHU at fie.taek. . Now the- teachers are always saying they 're 
professionals. And youlhove to ask whether you want to build an 
echelon of professional teachers so defined. Some of ihoee criteria 
.present some. fectf. problems,, because insofar as -it is publicly paid, for 

the, public, ■ the question is to whether they ought 
to t if fggt,,^ M ,the,fam kind of professional autonomy that the so- 
colled free. mrfeseion.does-.Hke doctors or dentists . it is really a 

****** .4*4 this is where much. of the resentment between 
the public and school teachers, comes-in the degree of autonomy they 
ought to have with. .regard to the school. I don't know how to resolve 
t .pn$ f . .. That's a. real question.-. lou .see, in Europe no one in hie 
right mifd would questioning a ■ school teacher as to the 

of hi* olaes~-not in. England-, not in Prance , not in the 
Saqidafytoign countries • , They ’re treated there with the same kind of 

in the university. 

WPpAflf. these tire real, professionals who are really • 

committed and who really have an e&pertieeu . k 

*• - >!•■ ri&d,:. ‘pi.mpst,z!htpopem! schools they have very, very UttU autonomy 

•••• -.r-itn.hi.r- •• ••• • v-V -.>■ 

* .. w ?lli :thqt!$ because, there arej, national oodee of oo nduo t that 
are prescribed frm a national ministry and a nationally prescribed;-. 

OUXW LOUlum.' : j ^V-.- ^T;'. V ‘V.L; j, ; . ‘ . 

■Sifti ^S-^iv4iq[f;gorpdM^.':ag4y.purecuqratio autonomy, with 




respect to the public s but there is very little individual autonomy, 

* Bub then there is very little room for individual evaluation of 
creative teaching in the sense that there's a prescribed curriculum and 
there cafe national codes and national examinations to be administered. 



But the prestige of the teacher is much higher because of the assumption 
of real /expertise, ' ■ ; 

* . You know, if we were , to apply some of these criteria to the 



local public services my guess is that firemen would cdme out , very 
highr-in terms of autonomous" decision making, they know how ■ to put out 
fives and we dofi't, therefore we'll agree with them. In terms of a 
cods: of ethics and’ the- sense: of committment to rrnssion that the 
community' can appreciate we respect their integrity , We don 't worry 
about their self-interest, and so on. In terms of some other things 
you would probably end up rating firemen^higher than anybody else, 

* Except the level of skill is not considered very high. It may 
be considjered peouliar or unique, but not Very high. 



•’,* .But it's considered unique in the sense that almost no one goes 
around andsays I know how- to put out fires in a complicated factory , 
right? ^Whereas a lot of people -do say: ’’what 's this, two arid two? " 

The iwhole/prob lem of professiond Using in, around and subordinate to a 
big,, organisation is a 'very different kind of thing > it seems to me, 

And you/get into some very complicated kinds of issues here. But 
certainly on/the para professional thing I would say that there are 



several functions that this can perform. '• In a sense you should always 
adopt multi- furicticnal innovations if you can because they are so 
, domed bard to /adopt anyway s In general, I think that where thyy use 
tlfaiparet professional idea to pull parents into the cidssrdom or as a 



-dppioeiifdr/iapprenti for ‘fieri* s&den&i' or use it as 

way pf/deoentralizingoontactw^ the kids and so personalizing it. 



a 

all 



.,OV* 



of these things seem to be good things* > ? ’ 

fi&iyou thifik^therelsra case . • distinguishing -the educational 
organization from other organizations or do you think there 's a lot of 
tranaferip088ible frcm- ihaightscoviunde about other 

orgcMzationjfS $*** - '%/'"■ 

* Well, except that schools are more rigid and there isHess <v 

alldtiedzfd& int^typi^^ than for the 
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typical big city patrolman — I mean that quite seriously 

,/JT think 'there are significant differences between schools as 
formal organizations and other formal organisations . All formal 
organizations by definition have some common structures — including that 
there fa always the presence of ah informal structure which subverts the 
formal • structure — O.K.? But there are significant differences because 
if you look at the mandate given to the schools in our society no other 
organization is like that . ttojnely, in some sense if you take it 
literally , the 'mctudabe is to create kids who simultaneously have two 
capacities: (1) to live in the- society as they find it, and (2) to 

change the society for the better. No other 'organization is so 
ordained. All others are either housekeeping institutions or custodial 
institutions or protective institutions of one kind or another , even 
though they my also manufacture and distribute goods and services . 

And, secondly, the relevance of the public at all points in the conduct 
of that organization and the accountability to the public at all 
points s - is another at least quantitatively different characteristic of 
the school as compared? even with the police or the firemen. 

* But there's no authority you can't appeal to. Have you ever 
heard of a kid appealing, a test- score? 

* -No, but I'm not talking about that. I'm not talking about the 
kid's .place. I'm tatting about parental and teacher participation 
insofar as it is the right of the paints to participate in the election 
of the school board officials and the allocation of the budget and 
decisions as to what should go into the Currie Last year over the 
country, for instance,, more than half : 6f all the school budgets fail 

on the' first election where they are voted? Who else ever did it but 
the public 7 you don't get that kind Of a crack at the police . You 
get that . annual crack at school budgets . ' '■ 

* Again this: males' the system move accountable. The teacher is ' 

less, in other words * " xO* 

* This is related to what we ■ wer^ sdyihg this morning which I 



thought . was very » good about theeSicatiorUil system being our state 
church*. - It ' 8) almost a reeidu'altategory ; Everything is assigned 
there ii'hdf we -doh *t khoM-whtti''&se-*tb 'dbwith it,'we think' the schools 
ought* to.yda 'it. * 
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** I interrupted, you before, 

* . .-Well a I have a.suspicion that teachers . can conform to the model 

of the. free professionals the hetter the Befool system and the higher 
s , the status of thekiffei Which suggests to me that teachers are allowed 
. to function ,gs real ^prgfessiomls when the output that they’re supposed 
to. be iK prpdu^ng,i8 really desired very much, so much that you’re "Willing 
to let, them, do it the way they want to do it as long as you feel they’re 
giving you, what you want • Piis is gust as you will do with a dbctor or 
as. s in. fact s' indub try will with chemists and other physical scientists 
who they - bring into, these enormous 3 highly bureaucratized corporations i 
and the%^givertbgm K agregtdeal of freedom because they value what ' 
they’re producing >. If on. the other hand s it’s a paint company that 
only wants chemists to test paints they don ! t give them much freedom . 

In a senses., the. degree of freedom the teacher has is in a ways a 
measure qf how the, group with the power relevant to that, school values 
the output.ofythe^ school.:. 

Tt’s^ gl$g 9 I -thinks to . some degrees closely related to the 
degree of freedom the kids have, in individual development. I think it’s 
also s , to some. degree s a consequence of the system’s knowing that 
neither the teacher nor the kids, given A considerable freedoms wills in 



fact j s vio^pe.tfo basic expectations of the system. It’s like the 
question t college students ask: $•. ’’Isn’t there any place where- students 
„ hgyesreal, pq^er?’’ i ^Arid,I scy: i-i’Xes* West Point ; n ..They really have 
power jtt MeetyPoint . . They can iput each- other in the brig ( for all 
pygep^p^e^it imlt stated formally -that ‘way) hut they do fantastic 
things Ip^each qther,^ Why? '^Because the. superintendent of West Point 
kngws that ,0e.student officer, corp will never do anything outside the 
basic^Zimifs 1 of \ a . very, high^}evel, of military, disciplines right? So 9 
there is fantastic student power * and-I think this is true in middle- 
clc^f .^l^bgn ^ , Why. ie> the teacher given a lot of 
latitude and why are the kids given a lot of latitude? Because you know 

* . e&Kt&e#*#** toetotogial*. tout) might 

be auggeatihg some general criteria of 

■ 8 ,^ 5 | member iboth in her om oonduot 
in class and what she teaches. Bow let me take another . Bo event' ever 
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occurs except: ■ as the result of a multiplicity of causes* And as the 
other side of the equation, no event ever occurs which doesn 't have 
multiple consequences — at least some of which will he negative for any 
given end that you may have in mind. So the mixed diaracter of 
consequence of human action and the multiplicity of sources of cause 
of any set,' of behaviors is an important corrective against simple ~ 
mindedness both for the teacher's own conduct and the material that 
she teaches. It enables her ' always to keep interest in conversations 
by asking; "What else might be relevant here , " and. always to be aware 
that what she does might be benign for some kids in the class, but 
might knock the- hell out of other kids in the olass . • That much, we and 
all other, sciences have learned ocbout human affairs . And the lay 
public doesn't know it, dr if they do, they certainly don't ever show 
■it. 

* The innercity environment is our ultimate focus here. I think, 
from a couple: of recent experiences with large gatherings of public 
school teachers iri Chicago, that it would be very helpful if we could 
get across- to . teachers what institutionalized means. The most obvious 
example^ I can think of is the notion that nobody really has to to any- 
thing. to have race discrimination in American society because it 's 
already set up. Now the ■ teachers are taught to talK as if ih&v& cue 
large numbers of full-time bigots, and that bigotry is a very exacting 
occupation’ where people get out' of bed every morning and say ~ " I'm 
going M- discriminate against some Negroes” - you know. I think if 
kids are going into this kind of area to teach, they ought to know that 
that- 8 not necessary. All. you have to do is let it alone. It was 
already there. It doesn't take a big public program to have discrimin- 
ation. It takes a big public program not to have it, but it doesn't 
take aty -program to have it. It 's there, and this kind of a concept 
of institutionalized is one of the things we probably teach::' least 



effectively. \ ‘ 

\x- : dtndd>y' the -way-, looking''' fot individual villains or 

fcrrsicte-people:* tthoy^dhou^{lddm^1^tat -we- tfiave normative patterns of 



serious problems in the United States. 

! .yt«- \ f MAnd the questionis no& who is-tke evil man who caused this to 



happen;. 
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against too. ready attribution of personal accusation and 
per 8pm l ' responoibili ty.,-. . * ' r . : '' 1 

• ;*<* Within the "social eu stem would teach them manipulation of the 
classroom as well? '*• < * 

* « fifeZZ, ;#je more inter-personal the more face-to-face the System , 

ifte Xe.es likely, is thej-evidenceoflarge scale institutional forces to 
be. evident, in . the actual operations nof. the system. If people want to 
come to< understand why they 're behaving the .way they do , one of the ways, 
for instance * is to ask boyoand girls why they behave: the way they do — 
why boys should behaveom way and why should girls behave another 
(without resorting .to biological differences) . And you get some ' ; ’ : 
constants , lilis mostly: it 9 s the role of the boy. and the role of the 
girl in-.the society, deeply ^ institutionalized which governs their •- 



relationships far more than their feelings about each other that 's 



badly put. . .,. ..which governs what they feel about each other and how 
they come to ■ feel it; even, .. Get 'the., idea across that institutional 
forces role structure y ; account for most of our similarities and most 
of. our differences. There's a- lot of kids that don't tike that. 

Nobody, likes,. to be made a socio logical unit . So you get typical 
hurrnni&tic, objections^ sfdm 't make me gust a member. u But when 1 you 
8tccrt,. if;you.rc 'plly-take a count, an; inventory, of how much you're 
governed simply by the normative : roles . that you 've come to adeept 
because we never learned any differently, there 'e precious little left 
to you that 's of any interest to. anybody except somebody who happens to 
be in love - with you and.rndke.s believe that what they: see in you. is 
unique -Thank-God for illusions which enable people;- to get together 



. (Mtgife .iteir,'^ • *. ~ -•> 5 

* t We gre i&lkiry . w about institutional . racism. As I understand 
thqt term, ;i it means simplyrlhat unless an enormous effort is mads, * 
nobody fats fespe p^ejudiep^ rJMP&hm prOblemtis that it then gets ■ re- 



translated into the personal. What is a good diagnosis then gets 
turned^and ppr^pnaljzed again^so .that tins titutione' are now treated as 
pepee^^bc^atyf fuIrfatiM you 're Tight back 

where you started. \ : 

smilan to bhis, junior high 

schools particularly where the militant young leadership will require 
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of every 'new-white teacher a great confession of guilt . An acceptance 
ofthis;dan, :in a sense, put that teacher down psychologically in a 
classroom . If ' the central issue of life is to find that the kids are 
right and you -re wrong. , then comes this crucial question of can you 
ever feel that you are right in any other matter . 

* . . That's another thing we've learned in sociology that a lot of 

people now have came to know. For a teacher I think the important 
thing is that it's not important what she feels. It's important what 
she does. And nobody ought to be asked to qualify on the basis of the 
goodness of the internal hearts , but only on the basis of how they 
behcfre in- public c .1 •••-'•'> ' ; 

* But, they 're very commonly asked to do this. 

* , In this sensitivity training they are going' after their internal 
feelings instead of .their external behaviors . It's based on the 
assumption that if you change their hearts , you 're going to change their 
behavior . - Whatwe know now, is that if you change ’Behavior , you'll be 
muchmore consequential as far as others are concerned and over' time 1 , 
feelings l may come to be too costly to be sustained and they may get 
changed in accordance with the behavior. I think we learned from 
Myrdal and others before him, that you don't have to wait to change the 
hearts-df men before you change the actions of men: 

* • ; There ' 8 something that makes it hard to be a- mother or father 
that also makes it: hard to be a teacher , namely f kids don 't do what we 
tell them they ought to do, they do what they see us do* You can sit 

p ^ 

at your dinner table every night and sag there will be' no goddamned 
profanity ; in this,, house > but you 'll be wrong, you know: You can tell 

them all the time but the kids are going* to behave on the basic of the 
behavior they get the mode l from. v And that 's why it is so much more 
^productive' to let people ' hearts alone- and tell them it r s : very- 
rewaocding^not: to discriminate, and very punishing? to.' 

the -kids are .going: to look and see how people behave in- their 



society*: {■■: v n-r% 









s'' - :- ■ 



V /\0)kty,vgentlemen.. >‘ r But what do we do about: th&fclassic confrontation 
thab%c&meskwhm savvy ': sissthgrade black ^kid sits and he sees 

, the newcsahoofcof. education product. taking?bver:the'classahd' he raises 
hisikaridixih&^oan speak maybe threes different dialects of English and he 
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cfwgse&whichever one he wants depending on the circumstance) , and he 



Gad, hedoesnt lookangry. - Ha's just asking - after alt , he can ask 
questions, ^ £ mean , ^the : implication is, ~ we can ask questions , can't 
we? What do you tellherto do, gentlemen? > 

** I knqw 'one answer , .. Idon f t know how satisfactory it is but I 
know ykat Z'd say .• I'dsay: ^George, when, you catch me being unfair 
to you as gomparefcto any. -white, dew, let <m know, f; •=* - •• 

■S* - . .1 think that 'fi thekindof thing various students ask, and they're 
not getting verygood answers^?* First of all, until thabeWocmtic 
National Convention , most middle •class white people didn't know that 
word, I didn't knoWr'theydidn i&iknowi it?> l first learned it from 

’Amy,' I didn 't -know it was supposed 
to be a blaak term until a feir years ago. But, Supposing' the kid fust 
, t ckCnd,of keep8 going?** y. > / v. •• i - \ ;• - r ** •*’ 

? f\ n ,Mere^s.y^ve gqa're mggest&ag that keeping kids in the school 
and^tKiking, that schooltxyto figure out ways . of. handling all kids and 
make .them all. tolerable*. ; Fritsl Bedel once put it to me when I had a 
momeni/pf enthusiasm for requiringpeople to deal with heterogeneity . 
ftp saidyou- canit set/aty level of heterogeneity in general for any 
task . Always the question to be asked is how much heterogeneity - is ■' • 
positively functional for this, task and how much homogeneity would be, 
given, the values Bow that ought to be said of • 

tasksandof classes and of ^schools, :--given. certain sets, of resources , 

to\ increase resources i « that r s not^a -reasonable 
solution. tiBeoaua%&f£en yqu oan 't increase resources. It may be that 
you have- -tot diversifyy ypur task and diversify the kinds of insights* so 

better* ' IfyouJuxve kids who arew 

aystematically'infectii^tHeclaaarocm fort tbeir^awn imderstoxndtxble but 
.* terrible ego needs^and Shaking • 

inherent obligation 

to put up with thgt andscty; ‘ I must suffer that. That's a mistake]; '- 
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there'dre some pttbletoe that just go beyond reason. After ally if we 
feel in 'di& r f amity’ life thatxoe sometimes can run for help to somebody 3 

« r ? 

l&.Otri analyst br a psyckidtristy why ' should a teacher be all-sufficient 
in dealing with ' that enortoous diversity? If that kid kept asking that 
question ; you know; really trying, and the teacher really didn't have 
the resources with Which to deal with it? she ought to confess that 
She -doesn't havethe resources and share that with the principal. And 
mybe that Hd ought not to be in that class . T don't exclude that as 
an hypothesis. - * - ’ r ' 

"■ * ‘ 'I'm curious asto the consequences of the apparent fact that 

these kids that \Wd jiist define as ■behavior problems , are ri di least in 
some sctoolsdefinedas 'black leader 8 . . . j . You see ? there is a kind 
of politidizatidn occurring .> ^VC're talking about a kind of imocenty 
naive , sophisticated professional ,■ but the EWorld is getting so 
goddamned comp licdted out there '. The kids' are so incredibly 
sophis ticated in many ■ ways . They may be ignorant as hell, v I many the 
kid probably couldn't 'toad' mother-- fucker if you wrote it on the board, 

' - but ’he Can say- it . '■ * '* • ' ' 

* ’ " Let 'me tell you a story, -Twenty years ago when my brother 

storied to teach in a School? "in What'wc&'-ktiowri'ae the jungle of the 
ds^iirk^oltool l $y‘8tdm--ithdt t ‘8 ''where dll 'fiew teachers were put to Atart 
out 'with?" 'He'tfaikddiii Hi's cfcissrom the first • hour of the first ' ! - 
mMing'and He 8m%ob6dy : ^ds'''in the eldstroom except oris kid? and he 
waikedHri( dhd the kid said; Hetty my name is Harold and I want you to 
know, ' r 'if*'Hdro Id tiks^you, ’dlPright, ^fou^gomd ''do all right. If Hdrold 
Wh't tike ybUy you riot gonhainke cut', understand?'' This is a 14 year 
o ld l kidi? x ffy btotherddys Then thekid Says; "OK, all you 
* : blddk 'J&H y 8bn&Hfti n ‘ Y ffid s 'kfl i>he kids came ihio the class. Harold had 
kSptHhem^out 1 there?'* ty&lly r whi t K 'dc 'you do Under tficd f: Hrc^mtahM ?‘ ' 

s^eV't^a STtoma if tom tofruMlv m yi nu eo^pt 

WTet he baoam a kind 
of‘a : '^H i '^a^tof‘eeaiohal'HH , t>0t''‘otoa8totoiv' m fdimd^a propavrtle 

tittts ’t 1 

t?y. \tC \v> te.;* <•? .*« *. • • 

<mit 14 mt§ ••*<«»■ -mu 
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and -that, th$. heterogeneity canprove intolerable , and that different 

different, levels of ) tolerability and* manageability, 
r Andean? i of T th&. thing?# ty i n $&phin& wd teaching .principles 

: .thpt y oyght ;7ipt. be expected, ist$quaV '^rfomanoo fftm -all temhere . If 
UR#.’*? iGPfydi'P*. hid3»K:Ugn 're goingto hare a range .of 

tepohers.too., And some , teachers are simply not up to tasks that other 
•;• tpaofysi^-tg^uup, 'to. \They_ r-oug^to <jbg ; hepped, up, there, if they possibly 
, } o(pty put^8om wilUnever .make* £$.>.- You've gpt, some ^insvi^d ^teachers 
and you've got some dull teachers. You know , you've got, alive teachers 
^rui^you've got dead ones.',- Youhave *to**have different expectations for 
pem^toO, '-Ofkse- -you've sdorte < the^most that yefc possibly cOn : itithin. the 
system. . Some teachers : can handle, 20 tough, aline, gregarious > ' 
intellectua I kids and some <teacher8 couidn f &» handle three like that. 

So, you mkedudieiews Meigwwte. v, ; < v v ***.'••. 

The, (distinction .between* prejudice^ and . discrimination, we. were 
btetypngi about* -itymdiworpant one-. And if ^anyone wants to> know the. 
truth about hpw ypu<<xtn changefehavior without changing . thefeeling, 
ask anyone when was the last he peed in the street when r he felt bladder 
pressidw^you* restrain epen .you* ■ bpsio. biological impulses in the 

^normsan^ like acceptance and, things 

ttsftf* *We team :$o ^dhat ;al% pur^lives. 

We arid opntroX, . impulses.^ : V I 'm , 

cg& r%$y fi pjb^ life .and their, 

r&lmsmp MtePl* 40. Z:twM WWW I wayld turnip. 

Kkdb&lity gmgfadM 

$8: g?"don!ffekqow. f % *4$l eyideipe I know , 

(aryisthpyp bas^d ing> : $hat 

did)* ^t'tkpall&d &fep§fiffeotei. \of$Jtoffiity Grouping i( 
andimtmdiMsfodzfiv tmfar§* % 

f $h*re iV Qye x 

• . prepcar^i^i 'in part df what ^ si^dttt mxtter is, in part of^ffte 
: ftide. bad been exposed 



to being/, With different kids, in part how you utilize brighter and 
-duller WdsAto help each o.ther to work together-~a whole range, 17 
variables 'they * list . ^ ’Teachers resort this because they ' think it 's 
/easier * f or them to teach stfoe-i relatively homogeneous class against the 
heterogeneous class* ■- 'Even \given the fact that .there are no demonstrable 
differences in the * kinds of values . that you're cultivating when you 
separate the sheep * front the -goats *.• Now, vie ddn't know about the 
durability > of .that kind ofvalue stigmatization because it. may occur 
in*a 'dozen -other way bt anyway. > But here one' has . one saving grace in 
that the. -school is never supposed to- correspond to the lowest level of 
discrimination engaged in the world outside . That's based on 1 another 
principle •- 'Schools are^not places where you- practice evil, schools 
are-places whereycm. teach * about it. You don !-t practices fornication, 
adultery, drug addiction, you teach about ‘ them. -The' distinction - • . 
between 'teaching 'about and rehearsing for is acru&ial distinction, 
beccwse-when some : people/shy let's get realistic about this ,you have 
to^resist: You/ don ’t-want zto rehearse for /the worst -do you? You want 
^td rehearse for the ^bestHf possiblei^.-So the distinction between 
teaching i about and rehearsing: for is crucial . • To . come back to the 
general ; point about the', separation of kids, into -different ability, 
groupings/ ^venbmr lgck pfs about the actual conditions 

under Which 'productiinty is Tikely to be ^greatest over a range, of 
values i/- The dnly/cbmment il/wotild now- make would be two - things: (I f 

teachers oughtsto^knaw hew uncertain: this is in spite af their common 
sense feelings to the contrary and (2) some sense of experimental- 
innovattonrtwbrying outlof different-kinds of teaching ■ ought', \to be 
' deve loped: so', that^ as praa ti cedteachers and as adult -i teachers, they 



WcMldn-lt'gQt^hicng ■■ up c on/any/om of^them/ or thinh:of-any i.oneyof them 
■■( 28 ^d ^salvation.: bTi-i^t/to^mke tHsAmmore generalypoiHtsv^So little 
real ly- ; is^knc^/<d>^ do /things?, be t terthan^we' nqw-idov them and 

6b^ marig^8eridU8-o^ resources ■ can beimdde thatwmight be ' 

waSte\b'if& th&i$rrmoffi ftot > nk 0 '>wiotie&&nve 6 iffw& - o f . 

' ’ t^v to until you^have^hgd innovation 

principles for teachers . <.p r r-\\ 

\$T\/<bto?.f know how 



yoU\can>get that into,: their head because everybody, especially art ' 
teaohexpyuthink that they 've the only person that knows what 'e going on 
bo that -evaluate 'what the ouicomeis. But they f re the 

wdrstpossibleobserversoftheir own conduct. If you can teach teachers 
<;thaty .that they: are the worst • evaluators of their own teaching outcomes 
— not that one doesrilt want information from them about how they feel 
about .it and what did they do t and so on~±but the evaluation has to be 
by.\momebody A >who doesn't have a vested interest in its outcome— that's 
the orucial thing about r evaluation of educational innovation. There 
' are wther things I wani to say about evaluation but that domes in a 
laier*cOntekif'Sl . >' 



* :- l^ ,: But it 's also crucial that even; sometimes other things being a 
little xhit ; unequa l , nwheh . there 's a Short run innovation about which \ 
teachersareextremely enthusiastic in which they say; "Oh, I know I 
can ;ju8 1 :dO wonderful things with the kids because it is so nice." 

This procedure should* be ■ adopted ;as r opposed to procedures which may ’ 

;haveyshown:sIi^^ favorcfoleoutoom8s\vn the kids in the short 

run, buttabout which the teachers expressed no enthusiasm at all. You 
have to keep the teaaher going as well as the kids and one of the 
things-' about ■) oertitiimkihds Of' innovations is -that the teachers will 
say ; ' "Ohybthis lie marvelous, wonderful , very effective.;'! dust love 
it." 1 - Andy even thoughyyou can ahow them that it'. doesn't do anything, 
thdit (foesn'i'imedh thCs l isn 'tagood idear because I think one of the real 
issues herdHss hoW^to keep your teachers going under adverse .* • 
cirdumtcbtoes. V' * .•••••< >-■ ’ 

* of Yale-has done a tally, and says 'os far as he 

can te &ksvy t good sample— butin over 90%;of all ., the oases 
of edudationat! he 's'ldokid at the, imovationyhas been from 

oh^tbp, : that^is<;by neither superintendent or prinoipal and the [ teachers 

1xfoevb$Sn$cbrtypoMdxin1&%itzwi^ 

in -the&planmlhg henoefri$tp$fa 

ip theu^ want tb^be of 

" innovc^iqf$ ■0tdtls ; ,:<dMo / . 

■ with 



9 0p HM;Vdte : s,tiU imagining that the business of having a tnzok 
. to the Hick.,. • 

^ assume ^tlvzt-most of.th&m .w ill have now come up through the 
Blue Mrds, • the ..Orioles , the Cardinals and. tin dum-dums . 

• V- ^V e ' e a - oHche for that , that goes "you know, you can call them 

(^Muerggys but- every- kid knows which bird , flies and which one 
fyeSn't. . ', v . , 

V/< be came to New York, the kids went into PS 6, where there 

:?** «#* grade and. where it is highly ritudlistio-rabsolutely 

P^.4&fr^that the people do pot know : which is. which. 

*\ *\ Oryou : have the, brightest parent# in* New York. City. • 

* >. S° the poipt is thgt the , second grader X: 'm. about to 

j tlie advantage; of having been in first grade at 
the school, or of being m the street there and she didn't know anything 
about anything when she went to school on Wednesday and liked it. Then 
ehe.Wfnt^scdiool on, Thursday: and cam home and .liked it. And then 

to School on Friday and . cam home and told us; "X got promoted 
to Miss Silver's class." 

'tat Of this kind.. t of silliness. and this is a classic 
example of the kind of contradiction that one can find. The school 
profesee^gn ideology of eqmUtarianiem and clearly, visibly and 

"the opposite. We have what's called 
cm upgradei-schgol, and. all it the kids take about 20 

mmtee ,^ l^ vhgt each subject so • 

a. profile tut the^pro fiXes ape highly inter-correlated. 

-png subject tend to, be 
persist in pot 

lW# l^torio^yh^Ayou say; Mow, look, 

&ing wteen math and 
they give yog this nonsense . , « 

n* promoted to. Miss Silver is 

QSythis Administrative, , 

: values,, There 

^gu^kikfsoti'/to \ 
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substitute that for the educational value of what* a being done . If you can 
get a consensus, fine, but if not, then you may have to choose between the 
tujaj and prdcedure may have to be 'retooled* But teachers do it and 
schools do it. ' -Schools substitute admriistrative convenience for 
e&tciztional Value'. ' Sc if it takes ten minutes to move a kid out of one 
track into another -after a certain date, they may not do it because it 
fust takes that ten minutes and the clerk is too dammed busy to make the 
change, and so, if there's no appeal by a certain date, they're done 
. -for ? : ‘ And one datum I know that's distressing * is that there aren't any 
schools in the country that Can claim that they moved as many as 10% of 
the kids out of tracks assigned in - the seventh 'grade by the twelfth 
grade . That is90%etability in the tracks \ assigned to the seventh 
grade. This is the English eleven' plueses right down to the teenies. 

** -.tr That only shows what d good selective system they had / 

* Tnat'srighit - - : * •>. 

When really 'that selective system is based on an 'uhdtdMardieed 
and^m)dliddted te^ flue teachers 1 intuitive judgement, plus bad 

national norms, plus unpredictable IQ 

You're back to my notion that you take what you get, and you 

teach it i + u " 1 •" ‘ ‘ ' 

* YoU-Cee that 's the- real curse of the • ability grouping. 1 . . . . 

. *v " ;jh otir first study in Los Afigeles we ran into a Mexican American 
Uawith^dn.lQ of 142 in tM^voeatioml ' section, trick'- five.' * 

*"% ■■ Let^me go baak to bneofmy petnoti'dns . T always abk/ is it 

these people could be doing what they 
claim io^Be ; dcdMg? : '$M you* -find' out tftvc ie a^very 

awple question '2? i ydii aelifytnaffiftf'i* U'ta^'templex 

Ohd^what do they hate to 

fotlSi'dh f W$ y scal&ih irtferM & whit t^ olaiM io W 'And 
veryyW^mi^ly ybk find tifyoi seible ; 

prifC'B8%ru^tay^ W'^doing--it 'f- } ydu‘ don 'teben 'pdy'$xr% attention. 

You know in advance they can't be doing it. They may think they're' 
doing^ii^W^^tMs tMf^lMilndie imtvaok 

pa rdicular ly'la^ 

processing, re^ rCm0pkm .W ff : you- went 'td 
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General Motor 8<otnd-Said; - ‘"Okay, with 3 j OOQ different models of oars 

r\ 

and you have 1,500 dealers, out there, > and you have these .various model- 
dealer matches you want 1 :' tb.make, they would-right .away turn it over to 
the computer* people. They wouldn't fool around, tight? And they would 
work it out eventually and they would oome up with a system that would 
recognize it as a very complex information processing problem. They 
would not say what the: public school says: "Oh well, we evaluate them 

and put them in the right track. " They.wotild know right away that's 
nonsense. An engineer % if her* said: , "Oh Well, let 's look at them and 
send them to the right . dealer • "—he *d be fired. You know, the guy on 
top would say: 'kebab kind of d alancker have I got. on my hands here?” 

It ’8 Very, very common* -in these people-managing trades to run into 
fust this kind of fust plain impossible statement. The NAACP discovery 
that . one. of the reasons why the ' Title One ' programs weren't working 
was that the money was being used to build swimming pools. If that's 
what 's happening, you don't ask questions like; is Bead Start working 
or are these special programs good. There are no special’ programs. 

They cannot be doing' what: they claim to be doing. It's a very, very 
common thing in these big systems . They simply do rut sit. down and say; 
all right here, if we're going to have five tracks, 3,000 kids , then 
unless some really, big chunk of organizational time and. resources is 
devoted to just switching process, it can't possibly be done. 

* •* The important thing I think for teachers to team about tracking 

and the whole notion of ability grouping and so on, is that, it is a 
pathology in the minds of the. .educators and not a characteristic bf • 
fha world out there— because school systems track no matter how 
homogeneous the population in a particular school isr / Our kids,' when 
welivedinSt. Louis ;<tmfentcto^a school in a new school district which 
must have: been one ofrthemost homogeneous grammar schools in the 
country--all suburban, &Q%: Jewish, all middle-class, etc. etc . . By God, 
there were two tracks* in that school, :Ond in kindergarten! 



*• How else can ydu.be Jewish? '• You have to have at least two 

. t » 

. " tracks* , v V . ■•?*> •/..;# .£* * t :- 

* And there was a normal distribution of grades wasn *t there — in 
each of the ~trabks?.,:v\ \ ; V: '/•. ♦ 



«** f . . 



-*••• Probably. 
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*t Isn 't that curious? Once upon a time there was a bell shaped 
•• - curve /that said" that there ought to be . .... • 

;■ .. ’ Arid* then you learri the test by which they 're placed in tracks . 
The-kideoome .to schdotand they're five years old (or four and a half 
‘ when they come in the fall) and they're asked if they can write their 
names. And the teaoher/talkswith them, and there is one other little 
■ ■. task, ahdAt becomes quite obvious when you listen to mothers talk 
about their different kids who have done this, that this is a test of 




situation — comfortable .enough io do something, and -talk and make a few 
squiggleeiwithm pencilst/If .hedoes he 's put in: the high ^group which 
theycarefullysay is therwre^m not the more intelligent 

group,. f And if he doesn't, he 's put in the low group With' the promises 
thatthey'll mixthemiqp and so' forth and so on. Finally , after 
enough pressure fromthe parents that they decided to do away with the 
whole’ thing. And now they move them back and forth and they have this 
kind^of -mixture going, •*> v ~ * 

* ,’i There's a very interesting finding on this, a statistical finding 
.that doesn't persuade teachers 'but at least.it gives you the courdge to 
argue the>pointi If you take two groups of 100 kids and then do two 
different, things with each of the groups'. With the first group you 
divide them~up With the bottom 33, the second 33 j and the top 33 or 34 
r and iydu then - teach c them v* And take the second 100 and take a random 



sampled for each of- the three groups that you're going* to teach, and 
then.teaoh >thesersix groups in accordance with your expectations - one 
the homogeneous, theotherthe heterogeneous population, 1 The' actual 
amount of valence that's, reduced on scores oh ‘/standard’ tests* for ■ all 
the ;■ grdupsie Wheniyou do. maximum homgmisation of' groups you 

reduce the actual variance in outcome on standard tests.. by 17%:- WoWi 
^-/that's almost ■tirijtid&’rbyJirtqf <-of aocanplishmeht *■''&>. • ifeyou wont to 
plump for heterogeneity of groups you've -‘got somestatistioal evidence 
here>thgtj.ydu really don 'tyacoomplish very much at all, if anything 3 
even in intellectual productivity , even under the best of circumstances. 



vr.-vv-. .o 



ihy hombgenining^ the$gr&tipe k 
* The other great example of this kind of phenomenon is the one 
Soheff uses in, the book* ” Becoming Mentally III", He picked up some - 
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place a serine of eye examinations, in a public school . The doctor 
comes in o’ id he examines alt the kids in- the class and a third of them 
need glcsses . Then they bring in a second doctor to examine the two- 
thirdr, who' didn't need glasses and that doctor says a third of those 
neei glasses . A third doctor and a fourth doctor , and every single 
' time a ‘third of the kids needed glasses because obviously his 
•? expectation, going into a random group of kids, is tint a third of 
them will need some kind of eye correction . • • 

• <5 Thai'S' a standard' factor .of sociological distribution, you know. 
Like athird 6f the mentally ill get better, a third get worse , and a 

' third ■■don.it get cured* . Arid there *s another sociological thing that 's 
useful following up on the business of multiple consequences and 
muliple causes . • The educational process of one which is a transaction. 
There ate threemcjorparti&ipant3 (If something called the 
^curriculum -inside the school / ( 2) • somebody called the teacher and 

(3)r<sdmebody called the student: Of any result of that transaction, 
if it's to be judged a fad lure, it has to be asked--which element in 
itfailedandin what regard? Our system now works in such a way that 
only, one person's success or failure is measured, namely, the 
individual with the least powers :the student. And all blame for the 
failureofihesystem is loaded onto him. It is he who is judged to 
’ have succeeded or failed and nobody else . It's he who is judged to 
have failed.' If the system succeeds, the teacher takes the v 

• ’responsibility. ' if the child fails by the test, the teacher does not 
take theresponSibitity for the failure. - An awareness that there is' a 
transac tiortgoing on and that' there are at least three constituent 
elements iH^tHat i^^ansactioh that ^produce any given outcome at any 
given time, would make teachers somewhat more hesitant about designing 

• failure to'the students. They Would begins maybe 1 , Some degree of self - 
^exdmiMation:' 'This has very muck todo with the grading system because 

-m* a tr&isaction, you 

ought toigtdde tHrde peopleQ ^teachers,- >oib?Haulmf 'and students with 
'^te^hrd^to ’tbdirihpifc.u^Andfif teachers' tirgtie with you that it's good 
for^thsi^tivatidn of the sinidents^te 'be: gteded,^ among 'Other ■things I 
suggest that you propose to them a system that every teacher be graded 
at every narking period bf ^the -studdhtS^or anybody else they want, and 
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those. thatrget A will .get 100% of their, salary and those who get B 
r l will : get 90% y and C and so .on ' down the line. Because if it's a 
motivating system, it's got to motivate them as welt as the kids. 

And they 're going to argue it's not . good for their motivation , then on 
what grounds .is it good for the motivation of kids. And if they say 
we are already professionally committed to this, then that's the whole 
point-rget the kids coimitted and stop the punitive system of allocating 
invidious grades. But the transactional character of the educational 
process has to be seen so that . the allocation for responsibility should 
befarmore fair than it is now , especially given the fact that the 

.-and ■ the teachers as agents, have far more porter 
than the kids.whoare the victims of the system. ? - 

**; « • <?. { Very gopd--thank you. We 're probably getting towards a close. 

Are there qrty particular points that ought to get read into the record? 

• < -T. could .give you the remits of a .finding of two years of work 
that, maybeofsome use. My colleague Marvin . Breeder and I (Tumin) 
surveyed, several hundred methods of evaluating the outcomes of 
educational .systems trying to discover whether it 's possible to say 
whether any system has> succeeded or failed, as . against the universal 
claims ofcXl educational administrators who say by and large last year 
was a , good year . (That 's a uniform report from all school systems) . 

Our senssof it ie, on the basis of looking at the evaluational systems, 
is that there is no. school or sohool -system in- the United States that 



can^ with evidence, gay whether it has succeeded or failed at any given 



time*. ’Back of clarity of goals , absence of measurements , tack of 
objectivity of evaluation, lack of measurement of the correspondence 



between outcome. -and-goal, , lack of control of possible contaminating 

and the. parents and the peen<groups~~ 

A W&l 'pf these render f meaningless any claim about whether the school has 
xxcucoeeded f ailed in ,the previous yeari <T(hatmy comfort, somebody.. -and 
dif^:oM^rc.yrbut the absence, of adequate^ -is quite clear in 

lot of teachers tor- ^ 

behave Mffqrjvntly hut, thep^itdo^t By -jfrO.iWay, . that 's true for foreign 
'Sbl^&^eiMne wxwlfc t: ,and for othem domtxrlee as well as our. own. :> 
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* •. v , Those with publics and those with national system alike. We 
did Holland and we did England and we did France, and we did Italy, and 
the^e eye the. sqm .outcomes there. That is, there is.no way of saying 
what the , outcome of education haa been except by some very large scale 
arose measurement such as the number of people gotten to with kinds of 
occupations -and incomes they earned. Whether they did me in spite 
of the schools : gr, because of the schools, this is impossible to fudge. 

* -- C° u l d * speck, about a finding that I 've heard people talking 
about several times, although I've not read the article involved. If 
you control for the characteristics of the students there is no 

^iffer^vee in the .gpility qf the different colleges to produce high 
intellectual quality , 

* : a high school finding-part of , the Coleman finding. - And 

it's tfie for the colleges. There is another finding 

that may he of interest to you. I love this one. This was found by 
.Donald Brigg pjho .^ 45 studies of the correspondence between 

college grades and later distinction in vocational careers. And this 
is , in the American. College Testing Program Bulletin Ho. 6, September 
1960, if I remember, and he says though there are problems which arise 
in confirming that the studies were not of the same kind, and there 
wasn 't adequate control over variables, and instruments used weren 't 
the, same throughout, but by and large the correlation between college 
grades and later vocational distinction hoveirs around zero. • And so, if 
elementary grades predict high school grades,- and that's all they 
predict,, and college .grades predict nothing, then what do graduate 
school grades* predict?-, ; . ..... 

^Wduo-te r school grades do to some degree predict. ... . 

Ho, graduate, pohoo l, grades don ' t predict' vocational distinction . 

But there are a number of our colleagues who boast about having done 

poorly, \£n graduate schools,,..-: ........ 

‘ 1 • v - • . 

; fat jghpo^quqlity ^ . . , f . . .. . . , 

.... 

•**• ^PF e: tqmple, of -professors,, you can predict where they are 
> ^^ : extent,i pp^the ibqsfs^of t vhere, they went, to graduate .school . 
W^^ythey ^ fyooUege.ds ^sqlubely useless*., , , 

*-'■ , J really, d horrendous kind of - 
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thing/ )Shetherthe whole system 'isn’t simply turning out to really he 
•St real predcstihainm ope ration, '"• ••• ' ' ■ ' J ; ’• • - 

; ' You heard the evidence just cited . That indidates that the 

• bgstem^is vxhcking' perfectly . ' Jt doesn’t matter where you go to school 

oritHat grades you get , things work cnit.. .... •, v • 

* ' !— -There rbally'' is rio 'conSistendy. * Mich reminds us about late 
bldorhers arid' early faddrs, the two 'types thdi k the school don’t take 
enoriffi-doddi^xofi" Anyway^ T propose a proper * education, (you know , 
"the a proper education that you ‘were asking 

about beforeb^' Orie df 'the things I wouidredliy want to do, ’in terms 
of^vjhaiHh&ie le^^^xys'f it that 'no subject p‘er to' SdlfTdWhbrklihg 
as a legitimate subject to teach the kids . Unless you can Show some 
iratior&U for a given^ farid th turn, of course, for given books 

or a ’git&i'sti' df' ej^rdiseiT^ti^i ^has'sdm reasonable c chance df 
producing an e&cdtidrial outcome that you dm 'certify as desirable (but 
not because of its inherent or intrinsic- wo&hftWbeneS's) , you ought not 
h io teach that, *'•'*' ' ’ ■' ' V: • * ' :X ’ V '• 

jm ^ * Poe, got to dsk this last qUestioh then. Why would, you teach 
sociology? 1 ' ‘ ' - ,rr 

* •' • i-tiouiffl<t. * • '* ' 5 ' " -*> • • 

** ’ s ' 'Tri dhy teHS'b^dt'ali?' ' ' ' ' - . 

’ Iwouldi t40dh Pi^ldt of the understandings that we’ve 1 acquired 

• in eddiology tie a subject matter in 

high sdhdoi. h 'Ndf J T 'WouM r teddh Sd&idl Science to teachers S**'t Wouldn’t 
teddh‘4ddtoldgy %: -dh^d': subject matter per be. x -T ; loould -teach social * 
science for educators because I would reject the' t^chiMg of socio logy 
as an undergraduate coarse h^ --bebause 'T s m against departments . 

xx^Hete Princetoftian pr&spsdtive how. 

vNo^nh ^doii(t<hdVe them* : * Wot this 1 dt all '. I’m against ' 
departments because Tim for a reasonable version df gemral Education 
and I always have been . I’ve always found ‘departments only -a pain in 
the neck . I f d much rdther -feel free who want 

itO; dome ih'&to $?giiVb$;-t^ 'tb%dg^ are for 

the )birds% iUTiatf r e where 

your pwfdssicwl ^can^cmdf oiit of disciplines 3 ‘ 



but' thdt : d6d& thd§yhdpe especially in 
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the high schools, I think ouv association is dead wrong — along with 
economists -who arewrong in getting ' economies into the high schools s as 
& subject; if&ttevi A whole different way to organize curriculum in school 
along the lines of themes based upon common problems that you can really 
talk about-^everyone getting ’a Common education s though at different 
levels of depth of understanding so that you can say that a kid who 
really has 20% of thenatural intellect of ahother kid (to take the 
extremes) nevertheless at his level got as much possible understanding. 

Le t 's soy a theme of what are - the ways in which men have solved their 
problems of conflict with other meh x and you bring literature and art 
and math and geography 3 wherever relevant to that them 
** Are, we back^to the great books? 

* Oh s indeed , absolutely , including modem great books. That's 
the difference, 

* Will you let me get them reading up to grade level before 

yOU.Vbkti'i? •>* 






r <0h/* thdeCdi but if they can't read up to grade level then I'll 
df- tW-pibtufee' did I'll take them to the movies 
and so omitriHl^idiey've^ got eribugh interest in that stuff that they 
■>iAraib toi &cui about ‘ ' 

** Who makes the selection? 

* You make it with painful uncertainty about whether it 's any 
good and you do the best you can , , hopefully getting some evaluative 
instruments 3 asking what kind of materials made it with what kind of 
kids for what kind of ends? It's all that provisional, 

* You've gust answered a thing that I've been worrying about 
since this morning when you said this business about rewarding hide 
equally for unequal productivity. What I was worried about was not 
the thesis as you already know 9 but I was worrying about the response 
yoii yet to this from school boards, principals , teachers s and so on,, 
and it 's only a matter of individuality. What you do is reward the 
kids equally for equal productivity s productivity being a percentage 
of what they 've bd>le to do, 

* I don't want them to start setting norms as to what this kid 
ought to be able to do, 

* But it's what you were talking about when you were saying this 



kid- is k dcfiity.iVeryj wall,. .> , : * •--. , * ' * *■» ' 

* r ..equal jft&iard for -equal; efforts Ms 

.jtf.h&idnoveqgep d^^yivm^rdtio* say 10% in the tiext 

*&* /.-r-sC'V,, r-^-r> v ^.’. ’ >- ■>**''•*■ ^ ' 5 > ,v ; ' 

*&PPQ$& r te - 7 St-'iSw 49MaQfe.‘'0£ino period*, you 

dp^ft^cmt^^ rpu^ieh^pn^for 0at .-. - v.^»3yf'd>;>* :*,/, ^ ?«^VJ 

4 vf -j •*>$& M> :y ou , 'Wouldn't, regard him ai-muoh 

M*. r 4>u*? :w *'& r-* ... 

^ MM;you\:get/epmL sensei thatvboth kids care 

drying 'rec0f0ic^?py^ ep^lly^h^d^ gjfVen their pcq>aMti%$& , Mt one kid 
increased tO%<$$g% vv *•* 

4 Ife you tote atfcty fobd froftXyour piM? kids won't ^Sjjjt 

:i/fS : > , .»vr : . -;? z&.fr&S.m'r .« r .^5- a*Av- >^V*\ 

Ato you don't. ,w • 

JU:iv v >' f «*?*$• vh >v4. ’-^ 

But you don *t take the meat and potatoes away, okay? s Only, see 

tfce ki^Sy aB ppenft^dedi: diverse 

yfou tj^i^^et. #<w • -.* 

ee^^j ofthinge, L> 

supervision, so he gets to tell you where* ^dy md willing to go 
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This section contains the greater part of the material abstracted 
during the literature search . The items, are presented alphabetically 

* ‘Cl" “«’• ' v* **.'•*• * ' * 

(by author), according,to the following convention. * The bibliographical 



data comes first. Next comes a brief, descriptive statement of the 
nature of the item. Then, under "A”, are listed anydata supported 
points,? or any points fo bd'datla supportable. Under ”B" are 

listed assertions made„in vthe source -material but which appear to be 
ddfa freef Ji Rec'<«ritendat^ “by ' authors follow, under the "C n 
heading. Finally,; where the abStractor has seen fit, some comments 



N 



are listed under D . These mostly indicate what, other information 

, * . « r vrT o * .♦nu - l * fv o * ** * * 

is contained in the source item. ? - " l : 

Itwill beremembered that, the abstractors were graduate 
sociologists and their sociology orientatioh, aswe intended, will 
have infiuen'ced their judgemeht's. " However, an educational requirement 
, placed, on them seryed tO. focus their .attention Also. We required the 
^Seatichers to base'" their selectioh on whether or -not they, as sociologists, 
felt the information hef ore. them could be thought to be germane, even 
remotely germane , to • the - teacher of urban disadvantaged children . In 
> so' far as tlfiW^'^hOUgh’t^tliat there was information here that the teacher, 
or the traiher of “ teachers ^ of diaadivantaged children nought to know 
>or .app^aciate, they were to include it. * ' 

» ' )il e; ’ • ' '-K€ r fh'e ; *'eiid' 3 r of -> thesbct ion oiere is a supplement which contains 
additional* material that came tp hand later. : ’ 
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..Adams, Paul L., M.D. and McDonald, Nancy F. Clinical Cooling Out of Poor 
People, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , Vol. 38, No. 3, April 1968. 

Discussion of coolers' ideology and analysis of clinical 'cooling out' 
process by which poor people are declared unworkable by middle-class 
staffs of child psychiatric clinics., ...... _ , , . 

B.l. Clinics do not universally cool out poor people. - • 

2; >the exten% of coolidg" out" of poor people Is not known. 

. ; i3 . 3. .A, detailed asaiyjstiaaof coolers' ideolOgy-coollng out tactics 
include the following - a . . , , •« 

■ a. avoidance' bf stahdards-ambiguity at referral; intake, 

, .*'.*» :t ., 5 ||§gnpg|84p#^c.; s-u. . /. ■* ' 5 .nvii •-» 

b. use of status differentials to ^intimidate (e.g. *high : brow 

-vocabulary) ^ ^ 

. i i c, .use ;i qf to e$£ensiye ^inquiry ‘to intimidate - v, ‘ ■' 

d. use of proba|iorare status -prolonging intake^ using waiting 
* ,?l lists* et’c'i i ; > " i «’ £ '» r3U <4 ‘ • 

• * f r^!. bafji refu8%lr;putrtghtrrejec v t-ion iaf ter 'evidence' has been 
gathered _ ( ^ . v - . m 

* -gradual? disbng^gfemebt-cbttceaiihg cooling out by attending to 

all terminating bids. >?:*:■ £ . >:■ . v *:<i - r : '• >u '• 

g. side tracking-referring, to another more suitable agency 

h. iisirg''ageiit!p of cbrisblation-socibi workers, residents, 

i. objective denial-such as 'the record shows you are not making it 

i !i* Tftv *■«<*;. 33 P- 
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Ala®*. Bilguis A. -Pereeptionof ? Opportunity and Occupational Expectation : 
A Racial Comparison of Rural Youth . Paper. Southwestern Sociological 
. ;< Socle ty Meet ings 5 "Dallas V Texas /' Abril 19(58. ‘ ? v 

•" Data^was obtained in- 1966 from high school male sophomores in three 
EaS t , : C|ntpal j Texas, counties . containing ^a high ’percentage : of Negroes 
and low-income' families as compared with Texas and .the US, as a whole. 

A.l. Negro youths have a greater awareness, of. limited occupational 

2. No conclusive statement .can b.e made concemingf the hypothesis that 
Negro youths have lower levels of occupational expectations than 

3. Data also fail to support the hypothesiS 'that ^ positive ; • 1 
relationship exists between perception of opportunity and 
occupational expectations, for both racial groups. 

C.l, Need for more research to determine the validity of the scale used 
and to devise and test alternative methods of measuring perception 
of opportunity . 

Alex, Nicholas. Black. in Bluet A Study of the Negro Policeman. 

Dissertation, New School fpr Social Research, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1967. 

,A study of the Negro policeman and the factors affecting his status 
congruency . The findings’ are grouped under five headings: motivations 
entering Civii Service, police image, white public. Interpersonal 
relations and perceived discrimination, and the Negro community. 

Bitl. Status conflict results from a change in performance of roles. 
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Most joined the department because of civil, service opportunities 
„.and;j<rere not primarily inter es ted in becoming policemen. 

>■ t .'2 . . Conflict betwebn their commitment to professionalism i hnd the 

institutional and community context in which they must work, which 
.. . . t functions to sustain, limit, and> contradict role performance. 

"3. The white public . views the actions of the Negro policeman as 
motivated by his .ethnic status, thereby forcing him to under- 
react or over-react . 

4. a. Assignments are primarily to Negro ghettos. 

■ b. The presence of bureaucratic norths results only in the 

expression of racial antagonisms of Negro and white policemen 
in adless over fashion and 1 ' not in their elimination. 

' 5. a. The Negro policeman is looked upon as an agent of the white 
: society by the Negroes in the ghetto, 
b. His tdle made difficult: by 'yoting J offenders . 

: c. Herespondsto these' pressures and 'chMlenges by developing 
special techniques to preservehieauthority as a policeman. 

He may act overzealousljr iti the presence of white policemen 
• ' to '-justify himself as a 1 professional , or he may respond purely 
in terms of the legal requireiaents of the situation. 

6. He feels isolated from friends and neighbours . 

7. Suppression of civil rights demonstrations with which he has basic 
sympathy creates a moral dilemma 'for him. 

‘ • r. •»•.'». . . ' ** 1. v ‘ ' - '• 

!••. Alinskyv Saul D. The poor and the powerful. Poverty and Mental Health , 
Hilton Greenblatt, Paul E. Emery and Bernard C. Blueck, Jr., editors. 
Psychiatric Research Report No. 21, American Psychiatric Association, 

•: January 1967 v • J ’ 

■ f f.K ' - 5. v % .* ; ... »•- • • • 1, , '• \ ‘ 

Discussion of the relationship of the' psychiatric profesion to . the 
problems of society. The poor are defined as those who lack, not 
merely economic resources, but also power. 

' B.l . Welfare colonialism in America wrongly assumes that low-income 
; and^ minority, group members are incapable of making a contribution. 
'2. Without the, involvement. of lpcal people in social welfare programs, 
the community’s strength and supportis lacking. 

* 3; Poverty has become the* number one problem as the poor realize 
that it need not- be acc^ted !; any longer.,. 

4. A community going mad during- a race riot is analogous to an 
individual in - a^'Aychotiit frenzy . „ . . 

G.l.Psychiatrists Should become involved in the problems of the world 
and not ' confine themselves to the state hopsltai and middle-class 
uf* -v^patienes^ 0 ^ '* ? ’"f { . 

2 .. Psychiatric concepts atC needed in the field of mass mechanics, 
f • 3.' The psychiatric profess ion shduld pdt restrict its activities to 
- : .. individual 1 treatment -programs or' £6 ^ the format the psychiatric 
■ ‘fht professioG haa pur8udd. 

4. Change ddes not coiM without; crisis, hopefully, psychiatrists 
' will l b ! ecdme involved ^‘itr-^he' ^creatittri^ 1 of crises; 
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Allen , Vej^iori' L , ' .Personality . .Concomitants of , Poverty , , Proceedings of a 
Confer^#, .oa'Reaearcb on Poverty . Bureau of Social Science Research, 
the. Washington, . D. C . -, June .1968.. . 

A review of available -literature and research studies , to examine 
. traits widely? assumed to characterize the personality of the poor 
and- to determine 1 how mufch is known about personality and poverty 
and how much is myth. 

A . 1 , , The assumption that the. poor. have a shorter time perspective 
is • pot tenable in the light of empirical evidence. 

2. No] unanimous., empirical support for the prediction of a difference 
between ’ J.owjer and .middle class, concerning impulse gratification. 

3. Most studies show that the lower class is significantly lower 
on need achievement, which is related to behavior, 

4. It is not; r possible . to say whether social. 'Structural variables 
dr per86,hhlit)r .factors .form., the basis, for greater anomie 

, responses of .the lowet-ciass* 

5. No clear conclusion regarding socio-economic status differences 
in response to types of incentives. 

6 . Poverty is]not necessarily associated with a mere negative self- 

ronC€ipt. / , i 

7 . Differential cognitive function among social class groups, 
mediated perhaps by language, is indicated. 

8. There is, a clear socio-economic status difference in occupational 

aspiration.; ’ " „ •...?•• 



Alman , Emyly . The Child of the American Poor. In Cowles, Milly (Ed.) 
Perspectives in the Education of Disadvantaged Children , Cleveland, 

. The World Publishing Co. , 1967. 1 

An essay oh the socialization prpcesa ; of the children of the poor — 
rural, urban, ethnic— in view of the effects of the isolation of the 
.poor brought about by their inability to make . a living in the non-poor 
. society, the general uneasiness among ' the h’on-poor , and the reluctance 
of the non-pobr to have any contact with the poor. 

B. 1. (Disparity t between the image of America and the* reality of the 
world of the poop in. a number- of ; . areas.*. . . *.•. • ’ 

a. . ( Jh^ v popr ehild's birth in a pub^ic hospital] word- falls out- 
J side the American idea of private medical carei*. ! 

b. T^e, existence of the c^ld.of. the [poor ia.met by. a- negative 
V attitude of social planners and- welfare; critics. 

c. His mother to whom he's attached is a non-mother. in the American 
. s^nse^of^fillipg his need^.with poipe.. and efficiency. • 

. d. hid ^.fiMjhet jis . far,, off from ; the. American -ideal of a (father who 

: , s is^ 'yisibi^* .powerful, vies , modeyafiSIt ipying»snd {protective. 

'2. When the material and social advantagee of living in the main- 
stream .elpde the .thc| per ( ent» arc lneffective in -meeting 

ilie needs jof ^the child ^^he f ^nevicaxi ;wey> , and^ this -inadequacy 
is communicated to the child. • 

3. The poor child receives an education which is middle-class in 
content. This triggers an adolescent 'tuning out'. 

4. His maturing years are characterized by the realization of his low 
market value in the dominant society. He is adjudged mature when 
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- he ceases to show sighs of discontent and appears to be making 
the best of it. 

C.l. It is the responsibility 'of- 1 the public to examine government 
■' welfare poverty policies which arbitrarily displace the poor, and 
' the industrial system within which the : under class has been generated. 

«: f r » 

American Federatiottist, The*, The Urban Crisis: An Analysis, an Answer . 
Vol» 74, Nov'10, October, 1967. 

Discussion of. the causes of and solutions to the problems which have 
given, rise, tq a crisis situation in the American cities. 

A. l. Increase in city populations is faster than the over-all 

national population. 

2 . Majority of in-migrants are Negroes . 

3. Decrease in the availability of unskilled and semi-skilled jobs, 

in urban arfeas . • : ! ' 

4. Lack of housing for low-income families in the cities. 

5. Exodusof middle-class, white-collar workers to suburbs. 

C. Solution of crisis on a national level proposed by AFL-CIO 

Exu.tiye Councils 

. 1. One pillion public, service, jobs, should be opened. 

2. One-half million housing units should be built each year. 

3. Mass transit systems must be started. 

4. Acceleration of public facilities construction by a $2 billion 
a year additional grant-in-aid' from congress. 

5. Expansion of- youth employment programs 

6. Improvement in quality of public education and training programs. 

7. Welfare should be more easily Obtainable. 

Anderson,. Margaret, The* Children* of the South , New York; Farrar, Straus 
and Griroux, 1966 i • 

s . Ah r account of the effect^ of school desegregation on Southern Negro 
. children drawn as a teacher in a high school in Tennessee from 
, ... personal experience « Some educational guidelines for the future 
are given. 

B. l. Negro -children who come to desegregated schools are full of fear 

and anxiety. ’• 

2i Instead of closeness to others Of their agej they Are too often 
*•’ scarred by -insult and social isolation since only a few white 
' : students will befriend them. - 

3. The majority of white students belong to families Who are familiar 
•' with only the' Old Southern values * art' at a low educational level 

■ and Reject desegregation On principle. 4 

4. Personal experience with Negro students gradually removes the 
*>■' ‘ -hatred' since young people are' malleable. 

5. Merely 1 admitting 'students to chd school is not enough, for often 

■ *' a disadvantaged background yields art academic handicap. 

6. The burden of prejudice, a disorganized family life, and poverty 
: frequently instilled feelings of inferiority and fatalism in 

the Negro students. "c • . 

7 . Social integration is a slower and more difficult process than 
legislated physical integration; there always remain a few 
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. .with .closed minds, and for whom prejudice is more a matter of 
personality than belief. 

8.. ( Howev§c, the over-all trend is toward harmony. 

V • 1 r Compensator prograais — particularly in reading and pre-school 

. training copld h$lp most of these disadvantaged children greatly. 

2. Necessity of finding and training teachers with special 
competence of dealing with disadvantaged children. 

3. More guidance counselors needed, for many of them lack a person 
at home". to give guidance. 

4. Educators must motivate them and help then plan for the future. 

5. He must be encouraged to continue his schooling to get the 
required .skills . 

6. Since some colleges have milder interracial climates than others, 
Negro students should choose the appropriate institution. 

Ausubel, David P. A Teaching Stretegy for Culturally Deprived Pupils: 
Cognitive and Motivational Considerations, Readings in Educating the 
Disadvantaged , New York, Joe A. > Apple, Editor, Selected Academic Readings 
Inc., 1967. 

Culturally deprived children would benefit from teaching methods which 
emphasize readiness, consolidation, 'and sequential learning, and the 
development of : ah intrinsic motivational drive to learn. 

B. li Programmed instruction, is. a promising technique for use with 

culturally deprived,, children, ideally, an enthusiastic teacher 
should present this* orally or with reference to a traditional 
.textbook. 

2. Neither teaching, machines nor programmed textbooks are suitable 
for culturally deprived children— they fragment ideas so that 
their inter-relationship and logical; structure are obscured. 

3. The child must be* interested in order to retain knowledge since 
motivational considerations are closely, related to cognitive ones. 

4. Motivation damaged by school failure and lack of self-confidence. 

His cultural background also does not foster motivation to learn. 

5. Extrinsic fltotivatidhal factors ilki good jobs do not help since 
these children focus on the present. 

6. Thus, development of intrinsic motivation by focussing on the 
cognitive aspects of learning — by teachers who are excited 
about their material and with whom the. child can identify. 

C. l. Higher academic and vocational aspirations can be fostered 

through intensive counseling to give the personal support which 
is lacking in the child* s home.: i u - 

2. Academic, striving will be greatly encouraged by. an end to both 

racial and class discrimination . in housing, education, and 
employment,. . v . ;. . , 

3. Children should be told. about successful professional persons 
who. started with backgrounds; similar to their own. 

4. Abundant scholarships should encourage: attendance at community 
.colleges, technical institutes, and... universities • 

5. Direct involvement of parents in the newly fostered ambitions 

of their children may occur. . . . . 
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Ausubel, D.P. .& Ausubel ,: Pearl. I?go development among uegregated Negro 
children. . Iri.A.H, Passow (Ed.-) Education in Depressed Areas . New 
York, Colunjbih University -Teacher College Press , 1965. 

Summary and. ( comment ar-y of. literature. 

Demands changing the ego structure of Negro child to desire and be 
able to achieve training, so he can compete with whites. 

Ego development of .segregated, Negr6.es how has distinctive properties. 

B. l. Unstable and matriarchal family structure. 

2. Limited ways of achieving social status.- ‘ 

3. Segregation from dominant- white majority. ' : 

4. Cultural devaluation of dignity as humans. 

Implications: r . , 

, !• Negro children learn negative value of being black, can’t 

identify with their parents, seems, to result, in ego deflation 
and low seTf-qstsem.. ..... , . „ 

2* Early experiences, in. fending for shelves results in precarious 
. . social maturity., independence and emancipation from, the home. 

3. Low aspirations for academic work. , . 

A. Negro youth have, ambivalent feelings toward, middle, class values 
and use social discrimination as rationalization for own 
. . . , ■ inadequacies, etc . .. . . . 

5. Since they cannot, win they .no longer, compete, affects, females 
. . less then males. 

■ ■ ^ " ,» V •? > 4* . , , I , . ' 

p.lj. Education would work to, eliminate- segregation,promo.te civil 

rights and increase Negro aspirations, ^standards of achievement, 
.,. ; JlV and, self esteem. 

2. Negro family life, strengthened and culturally enriched. 

3 ... Extensive guidance .services prpvided. ,to Negroes.. 

3 * * ' * * * * | ’ t * v .*••.. * . ' : 

Ayers, William.. Discussion, The Children’s Community, Harvard Education. 
Review, Vol. 38, No. 1, Winter 1968. * 

This article focusses oh' the Children’s Community, an experimental 
- integrated sclwsnll in Ann Arbor, Michigan. The school is 'based' on 
the principle of acceptance of children and cultures as they are. 

B ! .1V TwentyMse'ven children attend the school, which is accredited 
^ 'through-.' second^ grade'. 

2. Special care taken to avoid the destructive side effects of 
.. . schools . where integration means placing. Negro children in a 

.. white, environment-.- . . .. 

3. Differences are merely newj experiences^ and new things- to learn. 

,ri V.j i* unstructured v;ay in . whiph exchange takes place. This 

•!;*, .• h «od«l ?f what . integrated .schools . cpuld be. 

5. Children seem to thrive in the school environment. 

.. . . -..f ^hild. ^ has the ..oppar.t unity to move at his own speed in the 

.•a;:-... •• •:.di^eption he «f eels. . is- jpp t>impprtsht ; teaching is <p#rt of 
active progress which b§gips with, the <?hi ; ld.,, not with an 
objective body pf. subject matte-r; to be covered. 

C. l. The Children’s Community is a good school. which is integrated; 

■? , it. i? not a gopd. f chopl., because it is integrated-. 






Bandlerj- Louise S.‘ family Functioning: A Psycho-eoicial Perspective, in 
Eleanor Paven8tedt(ed..)Jrhe Drifters: Children of Disorganized 
Lower-Class Families / Boston, Little, Brown & Co. , 1967. 

The focus in the chapter is the family life particularly the dis- 
harmonies between individual, family and society. 

Several families were selected to illustrate the range of dis- 
organization among multiproblem families and the diversity of parent 
behavior. Included are ,a multiproblem asocial family, and families 
with maximum disorganization, with severe disorganization of different 
orders, and with gross pathology but less severe disorganization. 

A. l. Generally, these parents have grown up with few of the learning 

experiences which foster maturity. 

2. They bring to their current family life deprivations, uncontrolled 
impulses, excesses leading to aggressive acts and asocial 
acting-out, inconsistencies and passivity toward change. 

3. The most striking characteristics of these families is that 
parents and Children exhibit similar behavior and methods of 
coping with life. 

4. The needs of the parents take precedence over the needs of the 
children. 

5. A narcissistic extension of thier own personalities is the only 
form of love the parents show for their children. 

6. At the same time, the parents have ego functioning covering 
every phase of development and can give limited care to their 
children, husbands or wives, and households. 

7. They show unexpected initiative, competence and organization 
when provided with realistic goals. 

C.l. Need for systematic longitudinal studies of children and 

families similar to those in the North Point, project, to validate, 
negate, or modify the project personnels' impressions. 

Banton, Michael. White Supremacy in the United States, and Urbanization 
and, Separation in the United States, Race Relations , New York, Basic 
Books, Ipc., 1968. 

Analysis of how once Inequality hew been Institutionalized, it is 
reinforced by forces evident from the trend of events in the United 
States. 

B. l. In spite of abolition of slavery, which severely shook the 

foundations of inequality, the two-category social order 
re&ssetted itself in new forms. 

2. This new order appealed less to power and custom and more to 
the ideology of social distance and racial difference in seeking 
to legitimize itself. 

•' 3. By 1906, tftfe , edifice of white supremacy was virtually completed. 

The position of southern whites who had sought this supremacy 
seemed in some respects worse. 

b . Legislated segregatidn and lynching reinforced exploitation 
and intimidation. 

4. The World-Wars and the change in distributioh And economic status 
of the Negro community challenged the order and became the basis 
of more radical movements in recent years. 

5. The color-caste system and the need for keeping a distinct color 




line ’Set iip ! patterns of Interracial etiquette to maintain the 
status quoi.- 

6. Sexual elements', occupational elements, urbanization, white 
patronage, and Negro exclusion from the oolls, churches and 
education are all' related to maintenance of white supremacy. 

7. Social change does not uniformly reduce inconsistency but In 
many respects divides up social domains, making situational 

; discontinuity more important. 

8. Segregation in the North and the effect of urban trends on the 
Negro dilemma are emphasized. 

9. Description of the development of the only Negro political 
movement with mass support — nationalism — in the context of 
Negro urban life. 

Bargatta, Edgar F. Theories of Poverty, Proceedings of a Conference 
on Research on Poverty , Washington D.C., Bureau of Social Science 
Research, Inc. s 1968. 

B. l. Many descriptive studies of poverty: comparisons of peoples 

and descriptions of stratification which may involve conventional 
concepts- of social structures or notions of subcultures. 

.2, Many concepts in these analyses, of stratifications and groupings 
are mere descriptive. iirolying little theory. 

3. Theories of causation of.ppyerty suffer from an arbitrary 
_ definition of the condition.. , , 

4. Single factor and other ..simplistic theories are insufficient for 
fhe understanding of what « causes poverty. 

5. The multi-dete.roinant ; base. of any encompassing, theory suggests 
.. an order of , complexity beyond.. the current technology of the 

social sciences. 

.C.l. An understanding of the causes. of poverty requires comprehension 
of the whole so.cial fabric... ... 

2. If it is acknowledged that the social sciences are young and 
imprecise, then the current status of poverty theories is 
easily, understood. • , ... 

Barnett, Minna K. . Being a member of a Minority Group: Relevance and 
Opportunity in the World of Work, in William C. Kvaraceus, John S. 

. pibson and Thomas J. Curtin r (Eds.) Poverty, Education and Race 
delations: Studies and Proposals . Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1967. 

'■■■A review of the progress made in recent years by minority groups in 
the field of education and employment in view of the fact that 
‘barriers of caste and class hinder the achievement of equality of 
opportunity . 

, ( , Professor Pettigrew of Harvard estimates that if> the record for 

\ ^ the 'decade of the 1950's prevails, Negroes will.npt receive 
. proportional representation among clerical workers until 1992, 
among skilled workers until 2005, among professionals until 
1 i 2017, and among business managers and proprietors until* 2730. 

2. Only the schools can upgrade lower-class children of : racial 
minorities into -the middle-class. 

C. l. To make education- more meaningful for these children: 

a. Subjects should be divided into management packages. 
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.* b. .These packages should be de ve lopmen t ally arranged to meet the 
needs and interests of specific children, 
c.. Mastery of each package should be required before moving on to 
. •. - . . .the next. 

C.2. Learning experiences should be drawn from the child f s world. 

- 3 . Non -'graded schools with heterogeneous classes should emphasize 
: mastery not marks. 

4. Continuing relationships of schools with colleges, technical and 
professional schools, labor unions, industry, and professional or 
business organizations. 

5. Thus, Joint ; programs can be developed - 

a. to measure the- skills of each child; 

b. to locate the institution in which his skill may be further 
developed; 

c. to provide guidance. 

• ' . * ‘ 1 '* V* •" * . 

Barrett, Richard S. Gray Areas in Black and White Testing, Harvard 
Business Review . Vol. 46, No. 1, 1968. 

A study measuring the effectiveness of tests in gauging the capacities 
for work of persons : w£th , various cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 

B. l. The ideal situation Occurs when the test is valid for both whites 

and Negroes, arid both groups score equally well on the tests and 
perform equally Well on the job. 

2. *the situation is not universal. Improving tests will not resolve 
the problem of selection of employment of minority groups. 

3. The policy of giving special treatment to Negroes in. the form of 
training or acceptance of poor performance is ndt only degrading 
to Negroes; but is a source of friction with supervisors and other 
workers. 

C . 1 . Four remedies were suggested to make selection f hirer and to help 

companies and discrimination in employment practices . 

a. Redesigning jobs to Eliminate or minimize the needs for certain 
requirements . ' 

b. More careful training of receptionists who too often do 
preliminary screening of applicants for lower level positions. 

c. Changing the testing procedure to offset the poor scores 
sometimes made by Negroes . 

d. Training and upgrading interviewers so that *-op management 1 s 
convictions about fair employment will not be distorted. 

2. Suggestions for the employer who wishes to upgrade the quality 
of minority, applicants include:, 

a. Using employment agencies which specialize in minority, groups, 
advertising in ethnic newspapers, etc. 

Batchelder, Alan B. The Economy and the ‘Minority Poor, The Disadvantaged 
Poor: Education and Employment . Task Force on Economic Growth and 
Opportunity, Chamber bf Commerce of the U.S., Washington D.C., 1966. 

A comparative study of four minority. ^groups-?- American Indians, Negroes, 
white persons p£ Spanish surname in five Southwestern 1 States, and persons of 
Puerto Rican origin — in terms of income, rage, family size, and 
geographical area to_ analyze, .effects of . discrimination in certain areas. 



A.l. Disadvantages in the various areas studied are due to the poor 
education -of minority groups . These areas . are: 

...a. occupations, . 

b. part-time. work and unemployment, 

. c. vulnerability in recessio 1, 
d>. minority group businesses, 

, e. Southern agricultural change, 

: f. growth of .Southern manufacturing, 
g. technological change in manufacturing, 
hr the ..rising -social minimum wage 1 , 

,i. .negative self-concepts which perpetuate the poverty cycle. 

2. Many poor whites are the least able whites when judged on the 
; r . basis of native intelligence and are unsuccessful when afforded 
the educational opportunity. 

•3. Therefore, there would be a higher yield from an investment in 
those minority group members who both possess native intelligence 
and were deprived of the opportunity for education. 

Batchelder, Alan A Nearly Free Market for Ohio Rubber Manufacturers 

... But, not, for Ohio Negroes . Mimeographed, September 1967. = 

• A report bn job discrimination, intentional and unintentional, in Ohio, 
more specifically Akron, rubber plants' based on employment data for 
1965 provided by Ohio rubber manufacturers. 

A.l. Negroes were not employed in white-collar work in Akron rubber 
plants' with less that 500 workers and with less than 200 white- 
collar workers. 

2. Most rubber plants oufiside Akron employed no Negroes as craftsmen 
dr white-collar workers/ ' 

3. The anti-Negro restrictions -on the female labor market were much 
tighter than those on the male labor market. 

( - : r ’ 4. Although a high Percentage of rubber factory, jobs are unskilled 
or semiskilled : ,e percentage of Negroes emplbyisd was, in most 
of the plants studied,, below the percentage of Negroes in the 
labor force of the county where the plant was located, 

5. During the 1960’s Negroes accounted for and will continue to 
account for all of the increase in the Akron city labor force. 

6. Wide variation in hiring practices of rubber companies which are 
.situated close to each, other. 

Is. C.i . Nuaibfer’ of ways in. which the Ohio Civil Rights .Commission can 
identify patterns of discrimination. 

. :*'2> Ohio. Civil Rights Commission, should use newsletters . and speeches 
to provide information services for Negroes . • f - 

3 Plant management can be useful in helping to eliminate 
unintentional, as well , as, intentional , job discrimination. 

; < ; P l.. , V / . . * *•*'•♦* ’ * 1 * * * * 

* t #i t . 

Battle, Hark (U.S. Department of labor). Minority Youth' And Apprenticeship . 

: / Paper. Obhferehce on Minority Youth in Apprenticeship, Ney.York, 

February 1968. 

'•*>«.*. ,ir .•/.-} ■ -i • ■ - ' 

Proposals and suggestions to help young minority group members take 
advantage of opportunities in the apprenticeship programs in the 
building, and? construction trades. • ‘ 

A.l. Negroes make up only three percent of the registered apprentices 




• - it! the United IStates. '• 

C.l. Special effects required - to’ change the situation. 

2. Apprenticeship information campaigns should be sponsored by 
Building 4 ind Construction Trades Councils . 

3. Planning of programs by local labot groups to familiarize Negroes 
with the qualifications needed for construction trades. 

4. Discussion of various occupations and their requirements by local 
labor groups in a neighborhood center, high school, or a youth 
organization. 

5. Labor organizations should help the young people find the right 
kind of pre-apprenticeship training by rating the training. given 
by various schools. 

6. Labor unions should work in conjunction with various government 
programs such as Neighborhood Youth Corps, e.gv, 

a. labor representatives could hold workshop sessions for 

Neighborhood YouthCorps enrol lees; • - 

b. local labor councils could develop summer jobs for Neighborhood 
Youth Corps youngsters in industries with apprentice trades. 

Bennett, J.C. Educationally unappreciated youth-scope and general over- 
view of problem. In John Curtis Govan and George D. Demos (Eds.) 

. . The Disadvantaged and Potential Dropout . Springfield, Illinois, 

Charles C. Thomas, 1966. 

: B. Problems .producing dropout . 

1. Most ’ meaningful ' causes are for college prep students. 

2. Family changes e.g . divorce depresses achievement. 

.3. High. family mobility— student turnover. 

4. Family concentration on material goods conflict in values 
between home and school. 

C. Suggestions for school. 

. 1. Develop a curriculum, that is representative of meeting educational 
and vocational needs of students. 

2. Goal of! schools should be: 

a. Graduates have marketable skills. 

b. I’d teach pupils In reason. j 

c . To teach pupils good citizenship . 

d. To teach positive self-concent . 

lereiter, C. & Engleman, S. Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool . 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey : Prentice-Hall Inc., 1966. 

Proposal for a preschool program for disadvantaged children emphasizing 
language. ... r , .■ 

B. Ba^ic assumptions ' : 

1. Disadvantaged need a Radically different’ approach and accelerated 
academic progress... 1 . 

■■.'2^' :;: W^dva , ^aged ; are; not stimulus deprived but lapk Jcind of learning 
• ■ 1 that wiil v enable them to learn in school. ’ ’ ’ !v ’ 

3. Disadvantaged child uses language affectively not cognitively. 

. C. > Strategy* in academically oriented preschool 

1. Verbal bombardment . of child -• , t '. * . v 

2. Direct instruction — most effective it channelling stress'-' 
productively and developing dose affectionate ties'. 
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■ 'C.3. Language Is focal position.' A- child must learn to identify and 
ask questions about things and group things. 

•’ 4 . Arithmetic taught in relation to counting. 

5. Alphabet drills, word identity exercises and rhyming — to place 
emphasis on words as distinct entities.* 

; » * * t ‘ * . * . 

Bien'stock , Herberts Realities of the job market for the high school 
dropout, in Daniel Schreiber (Ed.) Profile of the School Dropout , 

New York, Random House, 1967. • 



The large expansion of the under-25 group in the labor force which is 
occurring along with rapid advances in technological development, 
presents some major barriers tp any satisfactory labor force adjustment 
of the dropout.. 

A.l. 15 times (approximately 26 million) as many young people under 
.. . 25 will enter the work force in the 1960’s as did in. the 1950 's. 

2. About 30% of ..the 26 million will be high school dropouts. 

3. Despite the increase in the total number of dropouts in the 
1960’s the dropout rate is declining; educational attainment is 
rifting and the proportion of high school dropouts in the labor 
force has recently fallen' below the 50% mark. 

• 4. Job opportunities are • shrinking on the farms and factories — job 

‘ : • areas that typically provided opportunities to dropouts — due to 
rapid technological change. : 

5. Unemployment is typically a problem of youth — its rates in the 

teenage years run two~and~one-half ‘ to three times the rate for 
workers over 25.' ' 

6. Unemployment hits the dropout even harder. 

7. There is evidence that among the significant factors determining 
who will become a dropout are color, place of residence, education, 
occupation , of’ family head, family income, 1,0* i scholastic 
achievement, and course of study. 



Bienstock, Herbert. The Employment Outlook: What the Statistics Show, 

- New Generation , Vol. 50, No. 1, Winter 1968."* 

... ji^s.t^tisttcal overview of the 1967 employment situation of the Negroes 
.the -United States. 



* 






4. 



5. 



No' Change in the unemployment picture from 1966 to 1967: 1 the number 
of employed persons averaged three million in 1967--100,000 more 
than in 1966 — but the total unemployment: rate remained unchanged 
1 : at -3.8 percerit. r 

This 1 rate was the lowest in 14 years and proved that unemployment 
rates are a poor measure of •socio-ecoriohic 'status . 

Non-whites afnd teenagers, forming 18% of the labor force, 
represent 37% of the unemployed . 

In December 1967, when the over-all unemployment rate declined 
•to 3%^tfd the non-white rate fell from 7.3% to 6.9$, the latter 
remained at more than twice, the white unemployment rate (3.3%) 
for the month. 

Unemployment concentrated ip a., few place, 
a. .In J[anuary-^eptember , 196.7, • about 40% of the non-white ... 
unemployed were ..concentrated in 15 large .metropolitan . 
city areas . 
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j- . b. Moreover,. nine central cities have, a total of one-fourth of 
the nation's non-white unemployed* 

B. l. Assuming a 2Z level of unemployment as a desirable goal and looking 

at -unemployment data within this framework, the numbers can be 
managed in a $800 billion economy . . . 

C. l. MDTA program no longer sufficient to meet the problem, which 

... relates to- human and social conditions rather than economic 
circumstances.: 

2. Manpower policy must deal with the elimination of barriers to 
employment . 



Bird, Alan R. and McCoy, John L. White Americans .in Rural Poverty, 
Agricultural Economic Report No. 124, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Economic Research Service, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington D.C. , November 1967. 



A report on economic and connffmity circumstances of the poor rural 
whites who, when compared with specific non-white minorities, attract 
little attention. 



A.l. Poor rural whites are found in 4 types of locations: 

a. Depressed, areas with a majority of poor whites. 

b. Relatively affluent areas where the poor whites are a minority. 

c. Relatively depressed areas with a minority of poor whites 
and a poor non-white majority. . 

.A. Areas ranging from poor to affluent with approximately equal 
proportions of poor whites and poor non-whites. 

2. Poor rural whites represent no particular constituency, lack 
unity of purpose. and organization, and are not identified with 

. any social movement of human rights. 

. . B.l. Poor rural whites, like other disadvantaged sub-groups, tend to 
be separated in attitude, behavior and physical location from 
major national markets (particularly labor markets) and the 
accepted American ways of life. 

2 .. Emergence, of special programs for target groups on the basis of 
economic and social need, together with increasingly exclusive 
definitions of these groups, tend to accentuate the separation. 

3. Such separation may work to the detriment of ooor rural whites 
and those with incomes just above arbitrary poverty lilies. 

C.l. Major .new programs or major orientations of . -present programs. 
Including consolidation of these programs, may be. needed to 
remedy this situation. 

2. New Program emphasis should be toward unified efforts that provide 
, continuing, opportunities for all citizens rather than polarization 

and fragmentation of Especial groups'. 

3. .This new emphasis .should strengthen the effectiveness of programs 
in census-defined rural areas. 

Blalock, H.M. J,r. Minority Percentage and Discrimination. Toward A 
Theory of Minority Group Relations * - New York, John Wiley Sons Inc. 
1967. 



The author argues that for the AmericariNegro , the relationship between 
minority discrimination and motivation will be non-linear in the case 
of competitive and power threats, but that the form of hbn-linearity 
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should differ la the two cases; 

B. l. a. 1 Whenever the power threat factor is more Important, the slope 

should Increase with minority percentage; and 
■ >, . ! : b. Whenever the competition factor predominates, the slope 
should decrease or at least be more linear. 

2. Three types of discrimination in which the power-threat factor 
should predominate. 

a . Restriction of . the minority ’ s political rights . 

b. Symbolic forms of segregation. 

c. .A threat-oriented ideological system. 

3. Though it is theoretically possible to make predictions 
differentiating among independent variables, that might determine 
the competition or power- threat factor should be more important, 
these predictions may regain difficult to test. 

4. Examination of minority mobilization factor. The case of the 

Negroes in the U.S. would suggest that minority mobilization ir<»y 
be expected to be highest, * 

a. when the minority percentage is intermediate in Value, 

b. unless the minority is large enough and has enough total 

resources for over-rebellion to stand a reasonable chance 
of success. ' 

C. l. Practical implications of the author's analysis include the 

desirability of coordinating minority dispersion and the 
. Importance of employment opportunities in dispersion, 

assimilation, and' reduction of racial tension. ’ ‘ 

* , t'*, . ,V» 

. . v 

Blalock,- H.M. Jr. Socio-economic Factors and Dis crimination , Toward a 
Theory of Minority Group Relations . New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1967. * ... . v • 

The chapter focusses on status variables and their relationships with 
prejudice. 



B.l. Two assumptions are made: ;j' 

a. that the minorities are relevant to .at' least some of the 
means to important goals; and' 

. b. that these, means are appropriate for large segments of the 
. . dominant group. 

2 ! . Thired common ways by which minorities become linked with the 
>r ‘means to important goals are! .-.’'t '.., 

'■S; various forms of exploitation; . . : . 

b. direct aggression to satisfy feelings of frustration; and 
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, . w r j c * ^yoidance of the minority group in order to achieve status 
objectives or to reduce the; likelihood of uncomfortable 



' -J,V 1 'contact situations. , 

3. Analysis of the notion of status consciousness as this relates 

1 ’*j to avoddanqebehavior according ito six dimensions, including 

job aspirations, proper behavior.',! organizational; membership , 
social distance, respect for s.tatus, and conspicuous. Consumption 

4. D1- session of .conditions' ! tfndet tdiich’ social cdntkVts of. any kind 
• ^Ve^detetmi^TOtB of One ' s 'Status the visibility 7 of ’.contact , the 

‘ ; ’ -ip'tej udlcfi : ''level- in ' tne conmunity j the sire and Tietefbg'eneity 
r Of 'the' coitonityi etc. : 

!«:■ • I •. • f i • ' 

. T^n. summary propos itions are made «,u. s ■ ; • , 
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Blau, Peter H. and Duncan, Otis Dudley. Inequality of Opportunity. 

The American Occupational Structure . New York, John Wiley & Sons , 
Inc., 1967. | „ , n ' ' 

This chapter discusses ethnic variations in occupational achievement 
resulting from discrimination, ability and motivation. 

B.l. Comparison is made between: 

a. Negroes and whites in terms of occupational inequalities ; 

b. Southern and Northern whites and Negroes in respect of place 
of birth and place of residence; 

Co three white ethnic groups and white men of native parentage. 

. 2. The data suggests that the hrndicap of Negroes is partly a 
result of discrimination. 

3. The handicap of Southerners results from inadequate occupational 
preparation^ 

4. The minor differences among white ethnic groups are due to 

selective experience and motivation. ... 

5. Race excepted, the occupational structure is governed by 
achievement criteria. 

6. In spite. of decline in discrimination against Negroes in this 

century, the position of the Negro has worsened in regard to 
higher levels of attainment. . 

Blau, Peter M, and Ijuhcaii, Otis Dudley. Occupational Structure and 
Stratification System*^ ;The American Occupational Structure , New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 1967. 



This chapter focusses on the implications of social stratification. 

* Conditions affecting a man's chance of occupational success in the 
U.S. are reviewed, specifically the relationship between family life 

and occupational 4lfc* . 



B. l. A man* 8 status in the occupational structure is Influenced by 

his status in his family of orientation. • 

2. His career in turn effects his family and procreation. 

3. Research provides policy-makers with knowledge essential for 
. effective action to, hotter social conditions.' 

C. l. Children from large families should be helped to obtain better 

education. This would remove the occupational disadvantages. 

2. The problems of Negroes are not so simple^ Their handicaps cannot 
be solved in such a straightforward manner* Thqy must be 
attacked on. mapy. levels.. 



Bloomberg , ifarren Jr. and Henry J . S.chmand t , . (Eds. ) Power, Poverty and 
Urban Policy , Voi. 2 f Beverly Hills, Calif., Sage Publications, Inc., 
1968.,.. . 






These 20 essays provide evidence for the growing relevance of social 
> science inquiry for the problem of Urban poverty. 

Existing measures' to .eliminate, poverty are Inadequate. 

/ 2.'. Poverty.' ie ' - . roq ted ini the American institutional system. 

3. Emphasis placed on, th,e fallacy of , easy; assumption, the complexity 
ofthe variables involved, the need to beqognizant of 
differentiation among the poor, and the necessity of basing 
policy on both normative standards' and empirical theory. 
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B. 4. The problem of poverty- is not .soluble in the context of our 
: <• institutional ..system-. = j 

5. Eliminating- deprivation requires changes in entrenched 
institutional patterns with which the well-to-do are satisfied 
and in which many have * vested interests. 

6. Discussion of the promise and limitations of the community 
action component of the war on poverty and the problems involved 
in activating the poor. 

7 . The last section deals with the key issues in theories about 
poverty and the implications of these theories for policy in the 
U.S. and in other nations. 

Blubaugh, Ronald. School bells for migrants. American Education , Vol. 4, 
No. 3, .March 1968. 

A study of the problems of migrant children in California schools. 

A. l. Prior to 1966 only 3 or 4 districts had any efforts underway to 

help the migrant children. 

2. By June 30, 1967, the number had risen to 66, due to the Migrant 
Amendment to Title I of the Elementary & Secondary Education Act. 

3. 43 of California’s 58 counties have migrant children at some 
time during the year. 

4. The state has directed the $6.2 million fund to the 27 counties 
with the largest number of migrant children, since these federal 
funds were insufficient to aid every child. This caused sudden 
increase in enrollment in summer school programs. 

5. Emphasis on reading development since 85% of migrants are 
Mexican-American . 

6. Individualized instruction, field trips, special textbooks, 
intensified instruction in English, evening tutoring, summer 
classes, night adult education classes for parents of enrolled 
children are important features of such programs. 

7. Classes for migrant children are integrated. 

8. The program Includes, a- pilot project to help prepare potential 
teachers for future classes of migrants. 

9. California has also agreed to a records transfer with other states 
through which migrants travel in order to facilitate continuity 

of the educational process. 

C. l. Need for more bilingual teachers. . . 

2. Many California school districts have tried to draw inoney- from 

a variety of national, state, and local resources to fund programs. 
This has enabled them to expand their programs measurably . 

Bordua, David J. Delinquent subculture: sociological interpretations of 
gang delinquency. Readings in Educating. the Disadvantaged . Joe A. Apple, 
editor. New York, Selected Academic Readings Inc.. 1967 . 

Discussion ‘df four major Interpretations of the' origins' of gang 
delinquency and delinquent subculture. ... 

B. l. The classical view focusses on-, the -development- of spontaneous 

groups under conditions of weak .social control and social 
disorganization. 

2. Two other > views emphasize the adjustment problems of lower-class 
boys, and stress -their status deprivation when they fail to 
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place well. on the middle-class measure and the aJienation 
produced when opportunities to achieve universally demanded 
success goals are denied . 

. 3. (The last view is that of the lower-class street gang. 

4. Recent theories tend to put forth irrational explanations of 
gang delinquency and to p reduce extreme theoretical 
interpretations . 

Brager, George A. ar*d Bcr.r, Sherman. Perceptions and Reality: The 

Pcoi Han's View of Social Services. In George A, Brager & Francis 
P. Purcell (Eds.) Community Action Against Poverty , New Haven 
College and University Press, 1967. 

The poor man's perception of the social services and public programs, 
which fail to meet his specific needs and reauirements , is influenced 
by various factors. 

B.l. Those in the lever strata lack an understanding of bureaucratic 
problems and regard service systems as structured deliberately 
to intimidate them. 

• 2. This view is accentuated by the inadequacy of public programs 

serving the poor, their widespread violation of the legal rights 
of constituents, and their resistance to constituent influence 
and challenge. 

3. In many, families lack of motivation, anomie, alienation and 
apathy can be traced to the duration and nature of involvement 
with the Department of Welfare. 

4. The structure of social work, owned and onerated by middie-class 
persons, fails to take into account the differing needs and 
life styles- of the poor. 

? 5. The. lower strata lack the verbal facility required in traditional 
psychotherapeutic processes* Few attempts have been made to 
involve treatment methods more relevant to these less verbal 
persons. 

6., If this :type of problem is widespread, the 'unmotivated 1 client 
may in fact have been 'demotivated'. 

. v , »■ . . _ i . . , 

Brager, George A. and Speeht, Harry. Social Action by the Poor: Prospects 
Problems, and Strategies. Community Action Against Poverty , George 
A. Brager and Francis P. Purcell, editors. New Haven College and 
University Press, 1967. 

Discussion of. .the role of. social protest as a source of increased 
social participation. This chapter covers the advantages and dis- 
advantages of social protest., 

Bvl. The advantages of social protest for social action are that the 
ad hoc groups that emerge out of such movements are a source 
of increased social participation and of militant leadership. 

2. These advantages may simultaneously constitute disadvantages 
for the sponsoring agencies, which may be held responsible and 
often criticized for activities of indigenous organizations 
for which they are not responsible. 

3. One defense is to articulate the need for low 1 * income involvement 
and independence prior to the expected criticism. 
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B. 4. It is also possible to specify the nature and limits of the 

.j sponsoring agency’s commitment to social protest in its 
relationship with new organizations. 

: 5 . Communication may be diffused and strain reduced by contracting 
with new organizations, or with old ones which wiil subcontract, 

'In order to. dilute the sponsoring agency's role. 

! 6,. These methods of escaping criticism can only be partially 
effective,. 

7. Social protest seems the most effective strategy for increasing 
participation of the poor, 

8 .. It .has .been successful in bringing about changes in institutions 
and individuals. 

C. 1-. Whatever the strategy, plans for indigenous community organization 

mu9t take account of the. life styles, feelings, and needs of 
lower-income persons and the sources which oppose such organization. 



Briggs, Vernon Jr.. & Marshall, Ray. Equal Apprenticeship Opportunities 
in New York City, The Education and Training of Racial Minorities , 
Proceedings of a Conference, the University of Wisconsin, Center for 
. Studies in Vocational and Technical; Education, May 1967. 

A review of New York. City's problems of minority employment and 
programs to improve minority employment conditions may guide other 
cities undertaking programs in these areas. 



3.1. Although the public agencies have been involved, the private 
_ .agencies have taken the greatest initiative in ^solving the 
apprenticeship issue in New York. 

a. The Workers. Defense League, which has no legal status, has 
tried to. promote apprenticeship, dispense information about 
specific programs, recruit individuals interested in applying, 
.tutor applicants to pass written examinations, and to conduct 
•r . ■ fqllo.W'Tup research studies of. the successful white and non- 
white entrants to the program. 

2. Such a program was initiated as a result of the state and city 
human relations commissions and the 1963 demonstrations . 

a. The demonstrations . focussed public attention on the problem; 
the public reports documented the pattern of exclusion, and 
the legal proceedings eliminated ,som 2 past inequities ! 

3. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local Three, 
helped more Negroes gain access to apprenticeship training in 

. one year than the Workers Defense League has achieved in over 
. 3..5 'years.-. . f •. \ . • ]-.••• ... 

D.l. The role of other agencies, is. also discussed . . artel statistics are 
giv.en -on white and non-white. participation lit apprenticeship . 



Bronfenbrenner, Urie. ,(i lmplications>.o.fo. Follow-Through. Programs for the 
. American S : chool System , 1968. •?•/»* i 

An examination of the : hypothesis that .any 'educational program for the 
disadvantaged children must emphasize/ apatt from cognitive competence, 
the development of motives and behaviors in' children. This is examined 
in the light of constructive relevant 1 "res earth Findings in child 
development and related fields. . • 

B.l. The Influence of environment on the behavior and development of 
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children is classified tinder five headings. 

a. The potency of models — other people can influence the child 
by serving as models of desired behavior. 

b. Social reinforcement — other people can act as reinforcing 
agents by serving as models of desired behavior. 

c. Intensive relationships — the most potent agents in modeling 
and reinforcement are his parents or other people with 
whom he becomes closely involved on a day-to-day basis . 

d. Group forces — a child may also be influenced by the group 
to which it belongs, for example a classroom. 

e. Superordinate goals — facilitate constructive behavior and 
development in children. 

C. Five proposals, representing the major contexts in which the 

child lives, are put forward. It is suggested that the Follow- 
Through program must concern themselves with these. These are 
the classroom, school, family, neighborhood, and larger community. 

1. Family involvement in activities of the program in the school, 
the ^neighborhood center, and the home. 

2. Interaction between older children, both as individuals and 
groups, and younger children, both within and outside school, 
in different activities under appropriate supervision. 

3. Heterogeneous grouping, arrangements for mutual aid, and group 
recognition and approval within the classroom and other 
children’s groups. 

4. Involvement of the whole school community — other pupils, staff 
members, administrators — rather than the isolated classroom 
in the programs. 

5. Persons from the child’s neighborhood and from other segments 
of the community should be presented as appropriate models to 
: the child. 

6. Using the superordinate goal of concern for young children as a 
means of involving the entire community in any program for the 
children. 

Brown, Claude^ Bunmeyer, Arthur and Ellison, Ralph. Harlem’s America. 

: The New Leader , Vol. 49, No. 19, September, 1966. 

The testimony of three prominent Negroes to a TJ.S. Senate subcommittee 
about life in New York’s ghettos which ia full of bitterness and 
disappointment. 

B.l. Ghetto environment has a separate 'law* and way of life from 
the outside world, that sanctiones prostitution, dope pushing, 
and crimes of violence as accepted occupations. 

2. A Negro exodus from the Southern farms to the promised land of 
New York city took place after the Great Depression. 

3. But Negroes had been deceived about slum life, where dis- 
crimination was subtler than in the South but still detrimental . 

4. Inability to attain the goals of other Americans, supporting a 

large family, and being subject tp continual police exploitation 
wears a man thin. - 

5. The high-status person is the underworld member and the sfylish 
dresser. 

6. Negroes rebel against out of desperation. 
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B.7. The . present generation of Negroes rejects the myth of Negro 
inferiority., and demands .equal share in the good things of 
America, even if they have to use violence to get thenr*--'" 

. C.l. The solution to racial strife mutt lie in respecting Negroes 
as individuals., 

2. Spiritual . reconstruction of the ghetto necessitates involvement 
of the indigenous community leaders - even if they are dope 
pushers - and educating the parents. 

3. In spite of civil 'rights acts, the exploitation of Negroes by 
politicians and businessmen, the Ineffectual poverty program, and 
other harassments are causing a crisis of optimism. 

4. To remedy this, it must be viewed as a national oroblem. 

5. Reshaping of cities to allow the fulfilling of their human 
potential. 

6. Freer participation of whites and Negroes in the country’s 
affairs so that racial stereotypes will disappear. 

Bullock, P. Equal Opportunity In Employment . Los Angeles, Institute 
. '3.of Industrial Relations, University of California, 1966. 

. A description of lpws, and potential practices in regard to fair 
.employment.. ' . .. 

B. Merit hiring and advancement practices: 

; *■' a-.- are- supported by Federal arid local governments ; labor; 

religious and civic organizations, bo. 

b. are given minimal opposition by workers. 

Bullock,:- Paul v On Organizing the Poorr Problems of Morality and Tactics, 
Dissent , Vol. 15, No. 1, 1968. 

Examination of the role of organized groups that have emerged in recent 
years to represent the. needs, of the. poor . The groups are a) Saul Alinsky 
,.. and his staff; b) civil rights organizations; c) new, left organization 
predominantly white; and d) .certain labor unions. ... . .. 

B.l. These groups, concern themselves with practical short-term bread- 
and-butter issues, none .of which fundamentally ai. ter the social 
system. 

2. Some problems which community organizations face 1 are: 1 ■ ■ 

a. people in area expect nimble results in a short time; 

b. poor Communities mby lack financial resources to' support 
their own organizations with a paid staff; 

c. creation of paid staff positions may ; give rise to bitter . 

and intense internal competition; •'• ' i * 1 

d. some leaders use their positions to further their own 
ambition and to achieve middle-class status; ' 

e; residents" tend to : be suspicious of organizers due to deep 
■ cynicism about motivation Ur.C ilci p roved trustworthy. 

• ! 3. Radical New Left organizer is a person who has rejected his 
middle^dass background but at the same ' time , hiS" ideas are 
unrelated to the realities of ghetto life. 

C;l. The poor should be 'free from the tyranny of the bureaucrats and 
the dogmatic militants alike. •" 
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Bureau of Social Research, Follow-up Study of Graduates of Experimental 
and Demonstration Projects in the Washington D.C. Area, 1966-67 . 

Catholic University, Washington D.C., March 1967. 

The drawbacks and achievements of the experimental and demonstration 
projects to provide employment to the disadvantaged in the Washington 
D.C. area. The report is based on a follow-up study of the graduates 
of these projects during 1966-67. 

C.l. The most effective means of recruitment was informal contact 
between youths, and indigenous leaders. 

2/ Little authentic skill training was offered so that one-third 
/ of the graduates remained unemployed. 

3 . Graduates as a group did little better than control youths but 
liked the training and thought that they had acquired new skills. 

4. Staff members led trainees to think that they might expect 
higher wages and better opportunities. 

5. Few of the graduates 1 employers valued the training received. 

So training was not an important factor in their being hired. 

6. Immediate positive gains gradually disappeared over time until 
net results were scarcely visible. 

7. Each project must have a specific training program with qualified 
personnel, potential emplo> rs, and penalties for poor trainee 
attendance. 

8. Adoption of civil service requirements to absorb disadvantaged 
youths by federal agencies. 

9. Outside review of projects seems valuable. 

ID* Concentration on a few well-conceived projects. 

11. Directors must understand the value system orientation, attitudes 
and language of hard-core youths. 

12. Whenever possible, qualified personnel should be hired. 

• Cahill, Imogene D. Child-Rearing Practices in Lower Socio-economic Ethnic 
Groups, The Urban R's by Robert Dentler, Bernard Mackler, and Mary 
Ellen Warshauer, (ed.) New York, Fredrich A. Praeger, 1967. 

The role of ethnogeny and social class in determining child-rearing 
practices of poor Puerto Rican, Negro, and Caucasion mothers. 

A.l. Comparison of child-rearing practices among these three groups 
showed more similarities than differences. 

2. Still, the practices that are different are. important ones. 

a. Forty percent of these were variables relating to basic training 
procedures such as weaning and toilet training. 

b. These variables were related to each other and to more than 
60% of the other chi square significant variables. 

3. Variables such as aggression, dependency, and anxiety about sex 
which are important in the socialization and enculturation 
process, proved to be effected more by ethnogeny than class. 

: 4 . a. The mother's responses to dependency were the most significant 
a of the variables which were positive when. the chi square was 
applied. 

b. It Is a key to cultural differences, at least as far as these 
three ethnic groups are. concerned. 

5. No tolerance of nudity or sex behavior. 
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'• .' A. 6. Immediate obedience expected and aggression toward parents not 

tolerated.- 

7. Physical punishment is swift and severe with means of control 
: ■ ‘ being object-oriented. Withdrawal of: live is never used. 

8. Aggression 'for self -protection and independence are valued, 

•; if; except among Puerto Ricans. 

Bi'l. The study demolishes the validity of many stereotypes of. the 
lower class family. 

2.. There is a culture or subculture of poverty . 

3. Social class exerts a stronger influence than ethnogeny does 
Upon child-rearing practices as a whole. 

4. On the other hand, though subtle differences in culture make it 
difficult to evaluate the relative inf luenc « of each, the 

' .evidence for ethnogeny is over-wheiucng . 

• . { ' ‘ 

Campbell , Helen Buck . The Experiment and Demonstration Project: Southwest 

Texas College,. San Marcos, Texas . Office of Manpower Planning, 

Evaluation and Research, Department of Labor, Washington D.C. , 1967. 

An evaluation of the experiment and demonstration project with five- 
. fold. objectives .undertaken by Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, 
Texas, based oh follow-up interviews. 

Two hundred girls between the ages of 14-16, with an average family 
income below $2,500 were selected from three. Texas counties, 190 of 
Spanish-Araerican background, five Negro, and five. Anglo. 

B. l. Nearly all participants considered the program valuable. 

2. This program seems to ptovide help to female dropouts between 
the ages of 15 and 16 who, auCOrdiuf; tO school records, have 
a higher rate of dropouts. 

C. l. This program should be made a part of local poverty programs. 

2. Job training should complement instruction. 

• • •• - 3. Parents should be interviewed and instructed to increase- parental 

••P:- •' support. •"• ••• •- 1 

< '4. Home interviews "should "be part of selection procedure. 

5. Faculty should exemplify the qualities and characteristics they 
•V ‘f.*» attempt to instill in ehrollees. 

Classes should hot consist df more than 20 members. 

Carmichael, Stokely; : Charles Hamilton; Robert Coles M.D. & 'Jonathan Kozol. 
‘Black Ghettos: The. American Nightmare, The Atlantic % VO 1. 2 20;. No. 4, 
October 1967. . ' ■ •' 

Collection of three articles. The first article M ttynamite M by Carmichael 
and .Hamilton presents an historical account of the Negro migration to 
the North. In the other two articles, the housing and education 
problems are given more graphic and human -focus. • -- r ‘--i 

' ' *’ • *<, ; * • ? ; ■ ; . *: ■ . * . 

B.l. a. The first article uses Chicago as an example to show that the 
oppressed lot of the Negro has remained basically 5, the same 
even after emi gnat ion to the North; : ■ : ' 

b. Statistics, are., given on the . poor .quality pf housing and , 
education problems of the Negro by. recounting, personal! 

. .experiences .of, white men who have pome, in close ^copt act with 
,the Negro in, his ghetto,. environment. > .V. - 
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B„3. The second article "Maybe God Will Come and Clean Up", Dr., Coles 
cites various factors which spark riots. The factors are the 
squalor of living conditions combined with little or no hope of 
escape, the intensity of summer heat, and the callous attitudes 
of representatives of the whites toward Negro problems. 

4. In his article "Where Ghetto Schools Fail" Kozol describes how 
his reading of a Langton Hughes poem to his junior high and grade 
school students led to his being fired. 

a. It illustrates both, the conscious and unconscious racial 
prejudice. which dominate school officials, and 

b. which deprive the Negro child not only of a adequate basic 
education, but also of a sense of dignity. 

Carpenter, Francis A. A Study of the Reading Achievement of Negro Head 
Start First-grade Students Compared with Non-Head Start First-grade 
Students . Dissertation, Florida State University, 1967. 

A comparison of the reading achievement of disadvantaged first-grade Negro 
students who had participated in an eight-week Head Start program with 
those who did not. 

A.l. No difference in reading achievement when students were grouped 
by comparable reading readiness scores. 

2. No important differences in reading achievement scores between; 

a. experimental males and females, 

b. experimental and control females, 

c. experimental and control males. 

3. Significant difference in the reading achievement means of 
experimental males who were six years of age and those who 
were not six when they began first grade. . 

4. Results show that our eight-week long program is not long enough 
to prepare disadvantaged Negro children for first-grade reading. 

5. Test results, indicated a beginning status of predicted non-success. 
C.l. Analysis of compensatory programs of varying lengths to determine 

the necessary minimum time to prepare these children for first- 
grade reading experiences. 

2. Curricula to be devised to compensate for the various aspects of 
deprivation resulting in lack of readiness to learn to read. 

Cataldo, Everett F. ; Johnson, Richard M. & Kellstedt, Lyman A. 

Political Attitudes of the Urban Poor: Some Implications for Policy 
Makers , presented at 1968 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Asso-latlon, Washington D.C., 1968. 

i 

Programs aimed to solve the problems of urban America must be based 
on.polici'iS appropriate to the problems of race and poverty. Policy 
must benefit one segment. of society and also be accepted by .those 
who are not the immediate beneficiaries. 

Data takeni from a sample of attitudes, of over 1,000 persons in the 
Buffalo area in late 1966-67 .. 

A.l. Two separate societies exist, black and white. 

2. However, blacks have observed progress in the past few years and 
share with most whited an optimistic View of the future. 

3. Blacks feel that their everyday life situation, including jobs. 
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housing* arid education, is tied to government action. 

A. 4; a. They also, see concepts such as justice, civil rights and 
civil liberties in terms of government - action. * 
b. This view. differs from that. of most whites, who question 
government activity to improve the lot or blacks . 

C.l. The following conditions must exist for programs on urban 
America to succeed. 

a. Black' citizens must have faith in the ability of America 
to deal with their problems. 

b. Programs must be related to the problems and policy 
preferences of blacks. 

c. Policies must not meet resistance by the white majority. 

Chertow, Doris S. Project Head Start: The Urban and Rural Challenge . 

Metropolitan Studies Center, Syracuse University, New York, 1968. 

Study of the administration of Head Start Centers in two urban 
communities and two rural school districts in upstate New York 
during the 1966-67 school year. 

Comparative analysis in terms of community socio-economic characteristics, 
administrative organization, pupil recruitment, staff, parent 
involvement, and follow-through. 



A. l*„ Racial and ethnic homogeneity was the rule for rural but not 

urban areas . 

2. Poverty indices and population mobility were highest at the 
large city core. 

3. More hard-core emotional disturbances were uncovered among 
. pupils in the large city than elsewhere. 

4. Rural areas lack resources for supportive services. 

5. Core cities face problems arising from racial heterogeneity. 

B. l. Administrative environment of. a medium-sized city, large enough 

to support a community action agency encompassing Head Start, 
offers optimum conditions for realizing the coordinated aims 

fo the anti-poverty program. 

* • 9 • , 

Clark, K.B. Dark Ghetto t Dilemmas of Social Power . New York: Harper & 
Row, 1965. 

An analysis of political, religious, economic and intellectual power 
structure of the ghetto -and how to bring about change.'-' ' 

B. l. Dynamics of the ghetto in part a result of Negroes who want to 

destroy it. and whites who want to maintain.it. 

2. Negroes inferior racial status leads to low aspirations, poor 
. .education, family instability, .illegitimacy, -.unemployment , 
crime, drugs, alcohol, illness and .early death, doubting true 
worth. and self and grouphatred. .. .. 

C. l. Liberalism must use social. .power with, social action to deal 

. , . . directly, with desired objectives -and n.qt be fo.r appearances. 
Teaching must be based upon positive expectations of pupil 
jachievement. . ’/ ' .. ; . .. . 
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Clark, K.B.; Educational Stimulation of Racially Disadvantaged Children. 

In A'*H. .Pa&sow (Edi) Education in Depressed Areas , New York, Columbia 
University. Teachers College Press , 1965 . 

Discussion of problems and renort of a forerunner of a higher horizon 
project. . 

C.l. School is crucial in determining a child's achievement level. 

• . It is necessary to gather data to determine role of the following 
in determining achievement. 

a. Pupil attitude towards children. 

b. Children's perspective of themselves, their teachers end 
• their schools . 

2. Adequate stimulation to raise I.Q. scores is necessary. 

3. Children should not be grouped on basis of I.Q.; high I.Q. 
children should help children of low I.Q. 

A. Racially integrated schools, opportunity for children in having 
success in school, single academb standards, demanding syllabus 
and skillful teaching are essential to *build children's self- 
confidcnce. 

5. Junior high school 43, pro Higher Harrison project is to determine 
if the activities of the school alone could raise performance 
of disadvantaged children. Children selected for superior 
Intellectual functioning. 

a. Program included: systematic counseling, cultural enrichment 
program, parent education, remedial reading, mathematics, 
and language. 

b. Higher achievement, higher teacher morale, increased greater 
parent aspiration for their children. 

c. He urges (of course) adoption of systematic educational 
programs to develop potential of low status children. 

Clark, Kenneth B. The Present Dilemma of the Negro . Paper. Annual meeting 
of the Southern Regional Council, November 2, 1967. 

A dilemma of America is whether the Negro should be accepted as a 
human being and permitted rights and privileges accorded to other human 
beings in the political system. The Negro's dilemma is whether to 
insist upon rights without regard to consequences or whether to with- 
draw. 

B. l. Another dilemma of Negro life is the. fact that civil rights 

movement has widened the cleavage between middle-class Negroes 
and masses of Negroes. 

2. Tokens of racial progress have led to increased and more open 
hostility toward middle-class Negroes. 

3. The problem of race relations in America today are similar to 
those of post-reconsturctlon period. 

a. However, whereas the promises of racial progress were reversed 
in the nineteenth century by the .fanaticism of white 
segregationists; the present racial retrogression comes from 
the fanaticism of black separatists. 

C. l. Realistic reappraisal of the state of race relations in America 

is necessary to prevent a repetition of racial retrogression. 

2. Realistic analysis of our times for developing effective remedies. 

3. To counteract the Black Power movement, which is a powerful 



political reality, whites arid Negroes must join together to 
determine whether human intelligence and training is a form 
of power which can be used constructively in the quest of urban 
and racial problems. 



Clark, Kenneth B. Alternative Public School Systems, Harvard Educational 
Review, Vol. 38, No. 1, Winter 1968. 



Discussion of segregation in American public schools and of the 
inefficiency of the schools for Negro and other underprivileged 
children. ... 



A.l. De facto segregation in schools obstructs economic mobility and 
intensifies class distinction. 

2. Obstacles to integrated education are 

a. inviolability of the neighbourhood school concept, 

b. prejudices of school boards, parents and* taxpayer groups, 

• c. the black power movement. 

. C,.l~. Two-front attack on the problem, proposed.. «. 

a. to develop a system-wide educational enrichment program to 
• . attain excellence in schools of Negro children,'. 

- v h. to develop an effective program for desegregation of school 
systems. 

2. Several: steps to. achieve this are suggested .v : ; -. 

3., Howeyer, rigidity : »!n public school organization is a hindrance 
to attain the twin goals of improvement in quality of education 
,v.- and desegregation. ■ . / ■.!. 

4. Possible alternatives to the public school) system suggested. 
These are: 

a. regional state schools, 

b. federal regional schools, • 

c. college and university-related open schools, 

d. industrial demonstration schools, 

fe. labor sponsored schools,^ ‘ \ 

f. army schools. 



■ : • . . ■!.■■■ • • • . • ' * 

Cloud , .. Ralph- Mar tin . The Management of, an- anti-poverty Program? A Case 
Study of Economic Opportunity, Atlanta Incorporated . Dissertation, 
University of- Georgia, 1967 . i . • \ ..•••• 



•f 



Ufce of Chaiciierian' approach to 'explain organizational gjpwth stemming 
from- predeterMiled strategies in' a ca£e s tudy ' of.a, new social service 
'^’organization des i$ped to combat poverty ' Atlanta. 



The case study takes up the. moat' important -element, and object, of 
the var““marginal.;mari— ?and shows some reasons , for his present social 
noncontribution. It is based on the anther’s observations , experience 
j and access .to records*. fdx the first.. 13 month*, of organisational life 
as part-timenmanagerial-' consultant with: the organization'; >' 



B.l. His potential ability to share with society, according to his own 
limits is deieraiineid by^a man's education, opportunity, ethnicity 
. and other meaningful' Variables treated in the nature of random 
and ' chance $ ac tor *’ ' *’ ' * ' *’ " • 

a; ’Tile meaning this Has f of organizational staffing,, .structuring, 
operations , and image-building is explained . 
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B. 2. The interactions of marginal-man, professional organizational man, 

and the programs determining the scope and thrust of socio-polit- 
ico-economic prescriptions are related to one another. 

C. l. Long-range strategy, shorter-range tactics and the ensuing actions 

cf organizational poverty fighters can become operational in terms 
of selected efforts, such as Job Corps, to achieve some degree 
of success in the opening battles of what seems to be a long war. 

Clcward, R.A. & Jones, J.A. Social Class: Educational Attitudes and 

Participation. In H.A. Passow (Ed.) Education in Depressed Areas . 

New York, Columbia Teacher College Press, 1966. 

An interview survey to examine attitudes and actions toward education 
by social class. 

A.l. Evaluations of the importance of education in lower and working 
classes IS influenced by occupational aspirations. 

2. Participation in educational activities (PTA, school visitation, 
etc.) influences attitudes towards education particularly in 
lower class. 

C.l. Information campaigns to educate low income people as to rapid 
changes in occupational structure, e.g. decreasing numbers of 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs may serve to increase occupational 
aspirations and therefore the importance of education. 

2. Programs to increase the lower classes participation in school and 
to increase their Interest in education of their children. 

This interest may be a basis for administration to achieve 
needed improvements. 

Cloward, Richard A., & Ontell, Robert. Our Illusions About Training. 
American Child , Vol. 47, No. 1, January 1965. 

Employment Training programs for youth should abandon their obsession 
with motivating their trainees. Instead, their goal should be to up- 
grade educational competence and j ob skills . 

A. l. Of the first 1,700 youths who applied to Mobilization for Youth 

in New York City, three-fourths found no employment — as result 
of the program. 

2. One-fourth, found intermittent, marginal, low-paying jobs. 

3. Mobilization is now convinced that the chief target in the 
attack upon youth unemployment should be better education. 

B. l. Two credible reasons for failure of employment training programs: 

a. awareness of the part of slum youths that few jobs await them 

upon completion of training. 

b. lack of education and skills to make them competent for any 
i specific occupation. 

2. Such youths do i not need the non-skills, like grooming, promptness 
and 'positive attitudes toward work', which the present education 
system imparts 

3. Central problem i8 that few jobs are. available to. youths who lack 
skills and these youths do not expect to find any. 

4. Educatorscan show that there are fewer dropouts than in the past. 
Reading retardation, common among slum youths, is less severe 
than in t)|e' past. 
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B. 5. However,, low-skilled jobs, available in the past, are no longer 

there. 

6. Slum youths will not find and hold jobs with their present 
educational and skill, incompetence 1 .. And. unlike the program 
planners* , they ‘Hnpw .it. 

C. l. Instead of emphasizing improved motivation, training programs 

should focus on remedial education and specific skills for 
occupations which actually have jobs available after education. 

2. The educational system needs to be changed. So far it has not 
educated low-income children. 

Cohen, David K. Policy for the Public Schools? Compensation and 

Integration, Harvard Educational Review , Vol. 38, No. 1, Uinter 1968. 

Discussion of the policies of compensatory education for Negroes 
and of desegregation in public schools — their relative merits and 
demerits. 

B.l. Evidence indicates that compensatory programs in schools 

isolated by race and social class do not bring about lasting 
or substantial improvement in students academic ability. . 

2. Compensatory programs institutionalize segregation and thereby 
compound racism. 

3.. Racial desegregation is the necessary concomitant .of sqcial- 
class desegregation required, to produce the fullest academic 
benefits, for the Negro students. 

4. Specific racial conditions for academically sound desegregated 
situations are interracial acceptance, classroom desegregation, 
and -minimal tension. 

5. 'Although ^national policy will from -long term view be more 
effective ! than one of- segregated compensatory education, two 
considerations- must be taken account of. 

a. desegregation only reduces and does not eliminate the gap 

between the distribution of achievement for Negroes and whites. 
b; r Racial and social class - demography in the' older and larger 
b cities requires a metropolitan approach tb : school 
" • ' ‘ desegregation such as educational parks. ' 

6. Financially, politically, socially, and educationally, the 
benefits of consolidation ‘would be manifold. • ■ 



Cohn, W. . Oh the language of lower 'class children. -In Joe A. Apple (Ed,) 
• Readings in Educating the Di s advantaged Chil d, 1967. 

B. l. Teachers, and society generally, consider Negro English to be 
. .... . inferior and, that it. can r t. express .intellectual. . ideas and 

. n ‘ . emphasizes 'feelings. . ‘ ; 

2*. Some visitors and upper class resort to it to * express feelings. 

3. Teachers may not respect the value of non-sta^^.rd English 

because of their dependency on ’pure* English to show their class 
superiority. . • * i ; : 

4. It is difficult for children to learn standard English when it 
is not used by family and friends and teachers devalue their 
language. 

C. l. Teachers teach grammar through analysis of non-standard English. ‘ 
2. Teachers should teach standard English and its advantage without 

r e j e c t ing non-s t andar d . 
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Coles, Robert.. ’Like It Is in the Alley, Daedalus, Vol. 97, No. 4, 

Fall 1968. 

'This article describes life in a Boston ghetto for nine-year-old 
Peter and his mother, focussing oh the lack of medical care in his 
life. It helps throw light on the normal life of a ghetto child. 

B.l. Peter is a grim and unhappy child who does not trust white 
people, his .family or his neighbors. 

2. He has learned to be careful and calculating. 

3. He finds school meaningless . 

4. He takes disease and pain for granted; until he met the author 
he had never seen a doctor or a dentist. 

5. His father died prematurely; Peter and his mother do not take 
advantage of the free medical care; the hospital is far, car- 

, fare is ( expensive, and they would have to wait a long time for 
their turn. 

6. Peter had to be treated for various deficiencies after he was 
taken to the hospital by the author. 

Conyers, James E. and Farmer, William J; Black Youth in a Southern 
Metropolis , Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, Ga., January 1968. 

Survey of social and background factors, attitudes about Negro-white 
relations, toward the city of Atlanta, civil rights approaches, 
self-concept, level of aspiration, etc. of 688 students from five 
all-Negro high schools in Atlanta. 

A.l. Considerable dissatisfaction with the environment .■ 

a. Two-thirds of the listed neighborhood facilities and 
services were negatively evaluated by 34% of the respondents. 

b . Orte-third or more gave negative reactions to 11 of 14 
listed aspects of city life in Atlanta. 

2. 30% of the males and 25% of the females expressed a. desire for 
substantial or total change in their self-image. 

3. 96% indicated a desire to remain in high school until graduation 
and 86% hoped to continue their education beyond high school . 

4. Average respondent was not militant in measuring attitudes 
toward racial problems. 

5. Disapproval of separatist Black Power or, defeatist views, and 
only 8% seemed willing to particioate in a riot. 

6. 73% approved of NAACP , 72% of SCLC, and 55% of CORE. 

7 . Civil rights approaches ranging in. militancy from educational 
programs to street demonstrations and economic boycotts were 
approved by large majorities. 

Regarding the committing of delinquent acts, only traffic 
violations * alcohol violations, truancy, and gang fight9 were 
fitted by more than 10%. ‘ <! ; 

. 9. Majority supported basic religious values and views. 

Sample questionnaire is In the appendix. 
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Davis, Helen.. Medical Considerations, for Poor Children, Perspectives 
• in the Education of Disadvantaged Children . Cowles (Ed.), Cleveland, 

Worl'd Publishing Co., 1967. 

. . • * . » *• «• . 

j ' . ••*..<, ; ...... 

Success of public health programs for disadvantaged children will 
depend' on. the awareness of the special problems of these children, 
a : concentrated effort of a medical team, coordination of these efforts, 
and the cooperation of school and community officials. 

C.l. Ideally the medical team should consist of a pediatrician, a 
social worker, public health nurse, a psychologist and a 
psychiatrist, dentist, and nutritionist. 

*' 8 ‘ 2. WhCn a full team is not available, other members must fill 

un-met needs. 

3. ‘ The basic medical care program should include physical examinations 
' remedial care for abnormalities discovered, immunization, dental 

examination and treatment, 1 health education,' and screening tests. 

4. In referral, coordination and communication are vital. 

: 5. The' assistance of hospital social workers and welfare workers 

shoiilcl be enlisted to keep the school informed of clinic results. 

6.' Adequate referral serviced will require that the medical team 
be' ingenious and aggressive in’ finding services to meet needs. 



* *: • 



DaViW 1 ,' -James W.' Jr. & 1 Kenneth Dolbeare. ' Whb Gets Drafted? Madison, 

,r ' r Wis. ; ,~ University bf tTisconS in, institute i&c Research on Poverty, 1967. 

.. Analysis, : 0 ^- .selective -service procedures in.- Wisconsin to determine 
whether the system operates, unequally; upon persons in lower income 
groups, together with recommendations for changes in the operation 
of the system. 



A.l. 

» » ; , 
•'•• 2 . 

3. 

•• A. 

ip. 

••• 2 * 

3 . 

C.l. 



Such relatively large proportions of higher, income men qualify 
• r fb'r deferment that the Army ‘is disproportionately staffed by 
lower income' men. ,! ‘ f 

Similarly, large proportions’ of low- income areas see service, 
despite’ the fact thdfc they have higher proportions of unfit men. 

Thus, physically acceptable niCn in such areas have considerably 
higher. liability than their counterparts in higher income areas. 

In' the negro areas with a high unfitness rate, .thejre still was 
a percentage of men in the armed forces similar to that existing 
in *. higher incc>rae white areas-. 

Present deferment .policies draw into, the armed forces a. dis- 
proportionate, number , of : Negroes who are physically qualified. 

No systematic variation within- the selective service system 
related to such potential variables as the number of- veterans 
on boards, or the personal_ attitudes of board members toward 
’the selective service system. 

Actions of appeal boards were highly individualized, and 
' appeared to fill no standardizing function.' ’ 

Three steps are. proposed to d e ^l with. the greatest inequities 
’in conscription and establish a rational balance^ between - 
efficiency, and equity: ’ 

a. The elimination 'of all. but th6 most essential deferments, 
especially thA Student deferment' j which' is the most discriminatory, 

b. The. induction of. those between the ages eighteen and, nineteen. 

c. 'ThA 1 institution of random, selection to. be made, at age 18. 
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Della-Dora, Delmo.. . The .Culturally Disadvantaged: Further Observations. 

Readings in Educating the Disadvantaged . Joe. A. Apple, Editor, 

Selected Academic Readings Inc., New York, 1963. 

.. School personnel should join the fight against poverty and segregation 
which hamper the development of school children. Action within the 
community and the school should be inaugurated. 

B. l. Within the city, elementary schools serve small neighborhoods 

which usually house residents of one race, ethnic group, or 
socio-economic class. 

2. Thus these children are separate ana receive unequal educational 
opportunities. Schools help to maintain the status quo. 

3. The teachers social class background (upper-lower to lower-middle) 
causes them to be upwardly mobile. They expect little of lower 
class children, know them less intimately and reject and punish 
them more often. 

C. l. Acknowledging the clear effects of community problems on the 

. school, schools should work to change the community. 

2. Four broad areas of action should receive high priority. 

a. School administrators should meet regularly with groups 
which are making improvements in housing, jobs, health, and 
community development, and Instead of taking on functions of 
other agencies, schools should spear-head the coordination 
of a community-wide study. 

b. Schools should teach culturally deprived children and their 
parents to raise their low levels of aspiration and low 
self-esteem. 

c. Study units which stress causative aspects of human behavior 

. will teach self -insight . _ 

. d. Extensive study time should be given to teachers and 

administrators to analyze together their negative attitudes 
toward lower-class children and to decide how to change 
these attitudes and teaching methods in order to reach 
these children more effectively. 

Dentler, Robert A. Poverty^llajor American Social Problems,. Chicago, 

Rand McNally,. 1967. 

This is the first half of a chapter which focusses on the causes, 
effects and meaning of poverty, the second half of the chapter 
contains three papers on "Poverty in the United States ” ■, ’Social 
Security” and ’’Some Proposals for Government Policy in an Automating 
Society”. 

A. !. One-fifth of American population takes in. less than half of what 

. is required to subsist. 

2. Another one-f if t;h approximates the income required for sub- 
sistence* . ... ..... ... '. 

B, l, Price, income,, level of living, politics, and jecpnomic 

deprivation are related to poverty, ' , 

,2 t .. The cause of American poverty, is not scarcity, but the political 
.^.and economic organization of ai society designed, for conditions 
. ' , of scarcity and the ethics of work and. profit. 

3. Poverty is a national; social problem since it induces anxiety, 
failure, illiteracy and Ignorance, morbidity and premature 
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mortality , and blighted communities. 

B.4. Pathology, which is generated by poverty, absorbs public and 
private services and transfers ■ funds that could otherwise be 
diverted “£o more productive ends. 

5. This, in turn, influencesi conditions abroad, since the survival 
of American society depends upon internal conditions. 

Denton, John H. Apartheid American Style , Berkeley, California, Diablo 
Press, 1967. 

This bopk,. analyzes the issues discussed at the National Legal 
Conference on Equal Opportunity in Housing, held in Berkeley in 
1965. . , The role played by organized realtors in bringing about 
separation of black and white Americans is illustrated by using 
California as an example. 

B.l. The ghetto system means not only segregated housing but systematic 
exclusion of minority citizens from ownership of income producing 
nroperty, businesses, and other real estate outside the Ghettos. 

2. National Association of Real Estate Boards uses economic, social, 
political, and legal power to perpetuate the ghetto system giving 

rise to many problems like, for example 

a. De facto school segregation. 

b. Inadequate representation of minprities in politics and 

....... government, . 

. v t . c. Isolation of minority population in the central cities, where 
job. opportunities are shrinking. 

3. National Association of Real Estate Boards won an effective 
campaign -for Proposition 14, an initiative constitutional 
amendment which had been adopted by the California electorate 
in the November 1964 election, by misrepresenting the law to 
the vbtors. • 

4. ' Discussion of private lew groups, the function of lending 

institutions in maintaining de facto segregation, and the part 
played by government officials at all levels of government. 

5. Also discussed are the processes of initiative, referendum, 

' and recall— their' purpose , application j and recommended reforms. 

I 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labbr Statistics. Social and Economic Conditions of 
Negroes in the United States , BLS Report No. 332 ,' Government Printing 
Office, Washington D.C., October 1967.-' 

Statistical study of the social and. economic condition of Negroes 
in t^e United States. Data, collected from census, or federal 
government studies. ... 

A.l. Signs of improvement for Negroes’ in some sections and 
deterioration in others. ’ 

2. Despite’ increase in Negro incomes, the 'Negro family income is 
only 58 percent of white family income; 

3. Over 28% of non-white families receive more than $6000 a year, 
yet one out of three non-white families is classified as poor. 

4. Unemployment rates for non-whites are twice those of whites, 
yet for non-white married men the rate has dropped faster during 
the last five years than for white married men. 
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A. 5i.' Improvement in education for non-whites. 

6. Number of non-whites in professional, white-collar, and skilled 
jobs went up by nearly half during the past six years. 

7 . A survey of 12 cities which special censuses have been taker 
shows increased rates of segregation in eight cities. 

8. Ten percent of all Negro families have lived all their lives in 
rural areas with little opportunity for improvement. 

9. Another ten percent have incomes below the poverty line and 
live in poor neighborhoods of large cities. 

10. Uneven social and economic progress among Negroes is illustrated 
in the results of a census in Cleveland. 

a. Between 1960 and 1965 Negro families outside of the poor 
neighborhoods made major gains. 

b. Average incomes rose and the incidence of poverty and the 
number of broken families were reduced. 

c. But in the poorest neighborhoods, all of these social 
indicators showed decline. 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 

Equality of Educational Opportunity , OE 38000, Government Printing 
Office, Washington D.C., 1966. 

Report to the President and Congress submitted by U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. It is based on a statistical, survey, the largest of 
its kind ever made in 1965, and concludes that the great majority of 
children in the country attend schools which are largely segregated. 

A, 1. Equal educational opportunities are still- denied most Negroes 
despite the fact that 12 years have elapsed since the school 
desegregation decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

2. Negro pupils have access to fewer of the facilities related to 
academic achievement, such as language and chemistry laboratories, 
and fewer library books oer pupil.- 

3. Teachers in Negro schools are found to be less able* on the 
average, than those in white schools. 

• 4. The average Negro has fewer classmates whose mothers graduated 

from high school. 

5 . The education gap between Negro and white pupils appears to. 
increase rather than decrease as they go on- from grade to 
grade. Nor does this gap narrow. in colleges. 

6. The social and economic background of a child has more effect 

on his academic achievement, than does the school itself, as 
far as equipment and teachers go. : 

7. But for the disadvantaged pupil with a deprived social and 

economic home background, the situation is reversed, nupils 
there will suffer more in a low quality school than will the 
average white pupil. . 

8. Teacher quality more important for minority pupil- than for that 

of the majority,. . • ,* 
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Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 
National Conference on Education of the Disadvantaged , Government 
• Printing Office, Washington D.C., 1966. - ' 

. t *.v * 

Preliminary report of the proceedings of the National Conference on 
Education of the Disadvantaged, July 18-20, 1966 in Washington D.C. 

. B.l. On the ■whole, money coming from Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary; Education Act is yielding some badly needed reforms. 

2. One of the central problems of the disadvantaged child is 
• .* : that; he has npt learned to substitute delayed and profitable 
- • f rewards for immediate gratification. 

3 : r To change * the middle-class attitudes, which are responsible 
for many failures of the Negro, the teacher should learn more 
about the background of the student. 

4. The teacher should have a control system which would avoid 
over-indulgence as well as hostility, and acknowledge the 
enormous range of differences among the disadvantaged. 

5. The schools must apply directly to the principle of equality 
of opportunity. 

6. The needs; of the future are essential and must be met — the 
need to’ break, the cycle of mover ty.. •*. 

C.l. The training and reorientation of the teacher can occur in 
the university and in in-service programs. 

2. Change in the curriculum of the middle class university 
teacher’s urogram to enable greater understanding of the 
disadvantaged child. ' 

3. Or the' ghetto school program 9h0uld be made more attractive 
to the teachers. 

4. Approaches to curriculum and learning should relate to the 
experience of the disadvantaged child. 

5. Remedial programs in the basic skills are not as effective 
. . ' as preventive or compensatory programs : 

6. Education should be personalized and teachers trained to be 

sensitive to individual needs. :v ’ • ; 

7; Involve' the 'parent and the community to insure ‘success in the 

• ^program. School should not be isolated from the community. 

8. Research and evaluation are the keys to change in the schools. 

. Jyi .. ’* ■*' ' •* * ‘ ; * ' 



Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Schools in the City , 

Title 1/Year 11 , The Second Annual Report of Title 1 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act: 'of 1965, School Yeaf - 1966-67 .'" Government 
no.- Printing Office, Washington DiC. 1 

Report of a study examining the effects of Title 1 on. academic 
achievement in large cities . It focusses on achievement in reading 
and .arithmetic as measured by standardized tests before and after 



the , conduct of Title 1 project s during tpe 196^-67 academic year. 

A.l. The projects reported greater rate of student achievement than 
was expected for low- income area schools'. r 

2. Title 1 reading projects havea positive effect on the achievement 
of educationally deprived children. 

3. The grade equivalent -'achievement ’rate in arithmetic was ! nearly 
• a month's 1 gain for each month of 'instruction. - - 
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- A. 4. For the schools examined, the 1966-67 figures showed a: gain 
of five percentage points over the previous year in holding 
. .. power ; in Title 1 schools by grade 12. 

' 5. Gr.ade-by-grade. improvement and evidence of academic progress, 

B.l. a. However, the extent of the gains is no cause for satisfaction, 
b. Without community change, today’s disadvantaged children 
• will grow up to be another wasted generation. 



Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Title 1 Child, Title 1/ 
Year 11 , Second Annual Resort of Title 1' of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, School year 1966-67, Government 
Printing Office, Washington D.C. 

Discussion of the educational deficiency characterizing Title 1 
children. . 






A. l. Close relationship between the academic achievement of a child, 

his oarents* educational level, and his family’s income,, 

a. According to the 1960 census data, more than 40% of the 
children with fathers having less than eight years of 
school and annual incomes of less than $3,000 were reported 
a year or more behind their grade levels. 

2. As a group, Title 1 children rank below the national norm in 

reading . , • 

3. They have a low rate of attendance and a high dropout rate. 

4. Data from 16 states show that dropout rate is decreasing — 
most frequently for grades eight and nine, grades which often 
mark the end of school for disadvantaged youngsters. 

5. Hate of increase and the actual increase in those continuing 
their education after high school was higher in, Title 1 schools 
than in aon-Title 1 schools, 

B. l. Subjective measurements from principals, teachers, and parents 

. report, progress* especially if the child is receiving a 
comprehensive program relevant to his needs. 

.2. a. Most evaluation designs do not take into account changes, 
like . frequent movement of children from school tc school 
:.and in and out of programs. 

b. If they did, most school systems would not be rich enough 

... to implement them. 1 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Title 1/Year 111 . Second 
Annual Report of Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, School Year 1966i-67. Government Printing Office, 

Washington D.C. ' ’ . ' ;i 

'* * * ' * * ' 

Discussion of the achievements and drawbacks of Title ! programs. 



‘A.1-. It is preventing many disadvantaged youngsters from falling behind 
-■ •. >-:theiT;.'more fortunate , peers in scholastic progress. 

2. Title 1 youngsters are. attaining higher levels of achievement 

according to national testing norms* • « 

3. The dropout rate in ,Ti tie 1 schools has decreased. 

B.l. !ltle lifla -treat ing only the most seriously deprived children 
and does not -reach millions of youngsters with acute educational 
handlers . 

2. Despite achievements, the Title 1 child is still far behind the 
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average student, 

B.3i too 'early to determine whether it is contributing to major 
educational change in the United States. 

4. Some of its intended effects, such as reducing the dropout 
rate, cannot be fully measured for another decade. 

5. Measurement itself has presented serious difficulties. 

Department of Labor. Adequacy of worker’s earnings . Manpower Report 
to the President, including a report on Manpower requirements, 
resources, utilization, and training. Transmitted to Congress, 

April 1968. Government Printing Office, Washington D.C. 

A discussion x n recent and pending improvements in minimum wage 
standards, it focusses on the annual earnings, particularly the 
magnitude of the low-earner problems. 

A.l. About 10 million, or one out of every five non-supervisory 
workers in private employment, receive less than $ 1.60/hr. 

>. in cash wages during 1968. 

2. Nearly 8.3 million workers in private employment are still 
unprotected by either federal or state requirements. 

.3. Most of these workers.; are in agriculture j retail trade, and the 
services, particularly domestic services where the problem 
of- low hourly wages is most widespread and serious . 

4. More than 4 out of 5 workers in domestic service, and nearly 
f 1 .out of 5 in agriculture, have money wages of under $1. 00/hr. 

i. 5. In 1966 3.2 million earned less than $3,000. However their 

.-.number was substantially less than in 19617 

. 6 . Along with the Increase in low earning, there was an increase 
in the proportion of workers earning more than $10,000. 

7. Since income grew proportionately at all earning levels there 
has been no lessening of inequities of distribution. 

. 8. Compared to 7% of whites who work a whole year, 25% of non- 
whites who work a whole year, were low-earners. Steadily 
employed non-white men experienced a higher incidence of 
low-earnings than whites. 

•9. ..Concentration of non-white men in low-paying occupations. 

10.. More than: ! in 4 fully employed women received less than 

$3,00.0 ; compared with 1 in 10 of the men. This is because most 
of them ate in low-paid services . 

11. Only 12% of steadily employed women are family heads. 

12. However, the earnings of the women are essential to keep away 
poverty. 

C .I.. Provision of high skilled * labor and the elimination of 
> :. involuntary part-year, and part-time work for non-whites, 

2. Discriminatory pay scales and hiring practices must be eliminated, 
and the workers’ earnings, potential must be. upgraded through 
better braining, promotion opportunities and more job security. 

Department -of > Labor. Barriers- to Employment , Manpower Report to the 
President, including one report on Manpower requirements, resources, 
utilization and training. Transmitted to Congress; April 1968. 
Government Printing Office, Washington D.C. 

Personal, environmental, and institutional obstacles thap. stand between 
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disadvantaged workers and jobs. The social psychological factors 
involved in the job behavior of low-income Negroes and others who 
have difficulty ,in. getting and keening jobs include attitudes, 
aspirations, motivation, willingness to defer gratification, and 
self-image. 

. * i • 

An examination of literature on the subject suggests three conclusions: 

1. Since the disadvantaged are not homogeneous, what may be 
characteristic of the most troubled Individuals in this category 
may not be generally applicable to the disadvantaged. 

2. The dividing line between employability and the lack of it is 
not fixed. 

3. The extent to which these difficulties are the Immediate factor 
in sub-employment is unclear. 

A.l. Among the personal factors are lack of basic education .and 
command of Standard English; lack of essential work skills; 
healtk problems and lack of adequate medical care; personal 
appearance and grooming; lack of adequate child care facilities; 
lack of knowledge of how to go about a job; and inadequate 
transportation facilities which limits access to jobs. 

2. The most important institutional barrier is discrimination, 
not only in hiring but in promotion as well. 

a. Use of screening tests without any evidence that they are 
related to performance on the job. 

b. The same, standard of test performance is applied to applicants 
when jobs of different levels of skill within the same plant. 

3. Use of tests under these circumstances may result in excluding 
workers with low-levels of education' or limited command of 
English from jobs they could handle. 

4. The current job structure in many companies retards the upgrading 
of workers whose previous positions could then be filled by 

the sub-employed; and it restricts the down-grading of jobs 
in order to open them to the sub-employed. 

C.l. Two approaches to policy are suggested. 

a. The necessity of efforts to modify the attitudes of the 
-disadvantaged before Introducing them to job situations. 

b. Bringing the sub-employed into the job situation and then 

. . adding the activities and services that are heeded to 

influence their attitudes and their ability to handle the 
- demands of work. 

2. No one program will succeed with all. ! i 

Department of Labor; Bureau of: Labor Statistics. The Negro - ’ in the 
West . Some Facts Relating to .Social and Economic Conditions: I . 

San Francisco: The Negro. Worker; - i - : 



A.l. Ip 1964, about* 8% . of; the nation's negroes were in the West. 

... Almost 93% of these- lived in the cities in 1960. - 
• 2. rNegro unemployment rates were about double those* for whites in 
most sex and age 'groups*- : • < : 

3. The West has proportionately more Negro craftsmen and professionals 
ttian any other region and isi second to the Northeast iri relative 
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number of clericals and managers, although these rates for 
these occupations still fall far below those of white workers. 

A. 4. Almost 40% of all Negro male workers in the West held unskilled 

laborer or semi-skilled operative jobs compared to 23% of 
Western white workers . 

5 . Concentration of Ndgiro workers in less 'desirable occupations 
is true for both men and women. Less than 24% of Negro women 
held white-collar jobs compared with more than 63% of white 
women, while 50% of Negro women were service workers compared 
to 19% of white women workers. 

6. Out of 300,000 employed Negroes, there were fewer than 500 
physicians and surgeons, . 250 lawyers, 150 dentists, and 1,000 
engineers. 

7. In the skilled crafts, there were only 700 electricians, 700 
plumbers, and pipefitters, and 2,350 carpenters. 

8. Other non-white workers fared much better than the Negro. 

99. Occupational patterns of Chinese and Japanese workers compared 
favorably with those of white workers. 

B. l. The Negro is better off in the West than in the United States 

as a whole, but social and economic patterns are similar. 

Department of Labor. Bridging the Gap from School to Work: The Problem . 
Manpower Report to the President including a report of Manpower 
requirements , resources , utilization, and training. Transmitted to 
Congress, April 1968. Government Printing Office, Washington D.C. 

This section focusses on the gap from school to work and youth un- 
employment and under-employment . 

A. l. Youths in the 14-19 year-old group from families with yearly 

income level of less than $3,000 have unemployment rates of 
17.4%. Earning rates for youths from families with incomes of 
$10,000 or mote is 7.7%. These rates double the national 
average and quadruple adult rates . 

2. Unemployment is difficult to measure due to lack of datr on 
extension from the job market, under-employment, or frustrating 
occupational misfits that may lead to quick unemployment . 

3. Youth under-employment is also difficult to measure.- In 1967, 
9.4% of the teenage full-time labor force of 343,000 young 
people working partrtime for economic reasons, compared with a 
rate of only 2.9% of persons ages 20 and over. 

4. College graduates have tremendous advantage in entering the 
world of work. In March 1967, for example, 20-24 year-olds 
with a college degree had ain unemployment rate of only 1.4% 
compared With 5.3% of those with a high school diploma, and 
10.5% of those who had completed only 8 years of school. 

B. l. There are many 1 elements which help youths make the transition 

from school to work. These' are teachers, counselors, social 
workers, youth programs, the employmerit service etc. 

2. Recent study suggests that the function of the parent has not 
been properly studied in thie process. 

a. In instances where the- father had graduated from high school, 
, about -80% 6f persons aged 25 u 34 also graduate. 

b. Wh'en' the Tathferdid not grai^ate'frotn high School, less than 
67% ip this age 'group received high school diplomas. 
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C.l. There is fteed' to s^pJLemenX the activities, of the parents 
. through adti.yi^i-23 *udh as Head Start. 

Department of Labor. Equality of Opportunity » Manpower Report to the 
President including a report of Manpower requirements „ resources, 

’’ utilization, and training. Transmitted- to Congress, April 1S68. 

: Government PrintiigOffi.ee, Washington D.C, 

Ar. overview of the equality of educational and occupational 
opportunity in the United States between 1960 and 1967, based on 
statistical data. 

Description of the educational achievement, occupational distribution 
and employment and unemployment situation of other minorities , such 
as Mexican-Americans , Puerto Ricans and American Indians, compared 
against the whites aud Negroes. . } 

A.l. Between 1960 and 1967 there has been & 16% increase in the 
employed non-white workers, compared to 13% increase for 
white workers. 

2. In spite of decrease in unemployment for non-white and white 
workers, the ratio still remains 2 to 1. 

3. The 1967 uaemp loymcrit rates for non-white teena* increased 
2.5 times compared to white , teenagers. 

4. Decrease in joblessness a&ong workers 20 years and older* The 
dif f erentisl • for married men of this age group is narrower 
than in 1962, 

5. High percentage increase of non-white workers in high skill, 
high status, high paying occupations, and significant increase 
in professional, - clerical and skilled occupations < 

. a* There were 900,000 sub-jobs out of the 1 million sided jobs 

• v for non-whites that were developed from 1960 to 1986. 

b. However, there was a smaller number of non-whites in these 
jobs at the beginning of the decade. That in 1968 their 
proportion in low-paid, low-skilled jobs were still more 
-than double the proportion for white workers. 

6. According to the Equal Opportunity Employment Commission 1966 

. ‘ study,., occupational discrimination against Negro meti -increases 

• in relation to the concentration of Negroes in a giv6n industry, 
tc the level of education of the Negtoes involved, And to the 
proportion . of the* Industry's employment fodnd iii the South . 

\ Negro women are not penalised as their educational ■' level rises. 

..- 7.. Between -1960 and 1967 the proportion of non-white men, 25 to 64 

• years of. age not in the labor force, rose from 73 to 91 per 1,000 
. people:? 1 among white men* the increase was from 47 to 55. 

8. Average income remains much: lower for Negro than for white 
*- 1 s-m; families,' despite some., some .narrowing of differential, 

- a , Increasing proportion of non-white f amilies earning $ 7 , 000 
.or. more.-i .!.> > v<- sy,-;. r . ••••;■ ‘ •' 

.; »■ - • b. Reduction ofnon-white families living in poverty. 

9. Gains in educational: (achievement: 

• «a> -?ojc men, -25r29 years^of age, a gap betweeh non-whites and 

whites- iti yeors of schools completed has been reduced from 
; - 7 n « ■ .%'Z years* iin I960 (to ii/2r year* iri *1966-.': ‘ ■ - * * 

. b. The proportion of male* Negro college graduates between 25 
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.•• and 34 years has almost doubled. 

A. 10# While there are Indications of progress for the Negro, the 

position of the rural poor and the slum dwellers la degenerating. 

11. Indians, have a poorer educational preparation than the Mexican - 
Americans*, 

12. In 1966 3/4 of Indian reservation families had cash incomes of 
less than $2,000. 

13. In addition to low income, many Indians had suffered from poor 
health, deficient education, unfamiliarity with English, lack 
of -marketable skills, and high unemployment. 

14. Low educational level and language barriers are also handicaps 
to. Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, forcing their concentration 
into low-paying jobs. 

C.l. Apart from the opportunity for occupational upgrading, there 

is need for increased opportunities for entrance into the high- 
paid, skilled, jobs. 



Department of Labor. Joblessness and Under-employment . Manpower Report 
to the. President, including a report on Manpower requirements, 
resources, utilization and training. Transmitted to Congress 1968. 
Government Printing Office, Washington P.C. 



Report; on unemployment and under-employment in the United States in 1966. 



A.l. More than 11 million American workers were jobless or out of 
work soit it itae .during 1966. Almost 4 times the average number, 
relatively speaking (2.9 million) unemployed during any one 
particular year. 

a. 45% were employed from 1 to 4 weeks. 

b. . Unemployment due. to voluntary job changes, delay in finding 

work upon, entry , or re-entry into the labor J or ce,' and 
seasonal lay-offs.. ; . ...... , 

c. Job placement service is the main source for jobs for those 
who sought help. 

d. 3.4 million workers with 5 to 14 weeks of employment. 

e. 2.7 million workers were but of work for 15 or more "weeks. 

More than one million of these spent mipst of 1966 looking 
for work and jobless’. ' * 

2. Weekly figures give a better picture of unemployment than do 
the monthly,. labor force surveys* 

a. About 4 ; times, as many workers as indicated by the. monthly 
surveys, actually had 5 or more weeks without work during 1966. 

b. The? corresponding ratio for those; out of work 15-26 weeks 



K was more, than 5 to 1< : . 

3* Two to.one ratio, of unemployment between non-white . and white 
workers is borne out>by these data.. 

a » About 12% of all non-white workers had 5 weeks or more of 
uWmplbyment in 1966,' compared with 6% of! all white workers. 

: b. Npn^ite unskilled Workers were more seriously affected — 

‘ one odt of five unemployed £ br ! 5 weeks or rnbre during 1966. 
ft . ® of decrease of pnempipjfti^ht between 1961 and 1966, 

' tnM |^^^ r ftior«ate unemployment did not 

define' Ms tmich,' fh relhtive terms,, than the byef-all proportion 

5; Part-time work’ is 'the mos't meablirkSie form of under-employment. 
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A. 5. a. About 2 million full-time workers were on part-time work for 
• ; economic reasons in 'an average week of 1966. Majority of 
these were men. 

b. Nearly a million were on!? on part-time work because of 
material shortages, repairs, aew jobs or no full-time work 
available. 

c. Most part-time workers were in trade and service industries, 
including household employment v 

More non-whites than whites are employed part-time . 

The proportion of unemp toyed men below normal retirement age 
has been rising. 

A higb proportion of slum dropouts are neither working or 
looking for work. 

3. Persons with limited education are more likely to be out of 
the labor force. 

4. Many older workers need and wish tc continue in paid employment. 

5. Many of the women cannot work due to lack of child care 
facilities. . 

Illness and disability keep many from physically demanding jobs 
and sometimes from any job. 

250,000 uieti and 500,000 women who were not looking for work 
because they believed it would not be possible to find any 
jobs, were the group of greatest concern from the viewpoint 
of Manpower policies „ it i it * 

Information required on various factors, e.g. the geographic 
concentration of joblessness and under*^eicpicymsnt , impact of 
part-time employment for economic t e aeons; during the. years as 
a whole, number' - d£ employed fer^ohs, duration 

of the largest spell of unemployment , and the effects of 
inadequate training and educational unemployment , etc. 

2. Procedures should be developed to make the work ; <KCpari.ence 
survey results available more promptly. * ' 
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department of Labor. The, Sub-emp toyed . Manpower Report to the President 
including a report -^^a^wer xequireiaonfcs , resources, utilization 
and training. Transmitted to Congress, April 1968. government Printing 
Off ic^^. Washington D.C. . . . . 

The concept of sub-employment broadens the traditional notion of 
attachment to the labor force and introduces the issue: of equality 
• of -employment as represented by the level of wages . /f ?iiiy meaningful 
- count of the disadvantaged or the sub -employed in theareas of the 
country's large mtropolitan centers would -^ched ’the half million 
found to be employed in Marth 1966. A mifiSS^ estimate of sub- 
employment in these areas Is 1.5 million. ? ^ 

A.l. Ine residents of poverty.areasinclude above average proportions 
.. . * , pjf ali;,thei|f v pe^l^ o|?tddowed,: ofi separated 

persom; of households hsaded $y womens , offmembers of 
ethnd^ r »jUiori|y. . , , f . v . 

«“<*• I? A su 5 »^ whlte people 
n?nr#hites ur?>an poverty areas. 

3. Non-whites prslondnate ojOLty, worst^sltpe... 

, \t r Nop"wM.tqs .represent ; ,|:^iS i? ma j.q^i of, the poverty area unemployed 
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••'• :»*•-' 2 -because of their high rate of unemployment. 

A. 5. A recent study of New York showed while the unemployment rate 
• ' •’ f ' • for Negro males aged 25 and over was lower (8%) than the 16-19 
iyear group (33%) and the 20-24 year group (13%), the oldest 
•• g*<j^ represented 60% of all unemployed Negro men. 

- C.l 1 ; Manpdwe r po licy 1 mils t be as much concerned with the employment 
needs of adult men iri the ghettos as it is with jobless youths. 

2. Public policy must recognize the variations in social 
]• 1 characteristics ampngjslum residents and also take account of 
..... . * the. positive aspects, of the .situation. 

.a.-.N.early 2/.3 of . families in poverty areas in 1966 were headed 
.. by men., and the proportion of. large, families was no higher 

there than in the nation . in general, 
b. Although more of the employed* workers in poverty areas serve 
in the country ’s work force as a whole in service and 
' labdring jobs, the proportion in such jobs was only 1 out 
of 3; the number in higher level occupations was twice as 
large. 1 •’ 

• . ' " * p * f . > * t ; 

Department 'of Labor. Sub-Employment in the Slums of Boston , 1967. 

. : 5 1 , : . ' ' * i •• * 1 • '* 

Report of household, surveys conducted in X966 in the South End-Roxbury- 
Norh Dorchester slums of ., Bos ton on rates of sub-employment, which 
includes unemployment, part-time, work,, low-paid full-time work, the 
labor, force dropouts who .have given up, etc. 









A. l. a. Unemployment rate In Boston slums is 6.8% as compared with 

3.4% for the Boston Metropolitan areas as a whole, 
b. The sub-employment rate is 24.2%; 6.8% of the work force 

« ..: ; .'#as. jobless 1 *: . **-. " 

. 2, . The, employment .rate for teenagers was 21.1%. 

. -3 s. .More .than 18% of jfche employed worked only part-time. • 

4. Median family Income; was. $4,224 per. year, compared with, a 
national figure of $6,300. 

5. 66% of the' unemployed’ did not' graduate from high school. 

• '' 6. 37.1% of f^lly unit severe headed by women. 

7. 70% of the population was non-white;. 

B. l. Inadequate training and education,; health problems, crime, and 

welfare fund availability are* main elements contributing to 
shb-empioymentr ’ •• ••••' s •*" 

2. Many unemployed were willing' to improve their chances of getting 
Satisfactory jobs. . - * • • ^ w 



Department of Labor. Sub-employineht in the Slums of Cleveland , 1967. 

•V ' • . - ..ij'. , :• ; v//:.:- r* ' -j • - . •* s. 

Report of a household 8uryey,. c^nducte4i ,|b four slums in April 1965, 

de|enBlning } the., causes apd. s f r * sub^mployment . . .■> , 

A . IsP UhemployToeht rate for*' the- sliiths ; of Cleveland was 15. 5% a9 

compared with 2.4% for the Cleveland metropolitan area as a whole. 
. f ,2’PStib-eflfcIoSnh^ ** 5 ' : r!y ’ rJ '' 

. , 3. Lhienmloyment..rate%fpr t 9 Utppf-schaol youths. was 58%. ... • 

' ’7 ;• .population: 

a. Negroes form 81 to 96% of the slums' residents ,. depending 
on the neighborhood. 

' s b . iThe^bpul^ti’dh^ii^ff^XdtlVei^ fbUngi i^itfi 43% of s tiie residents 
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being under r 20 years of age compared to 35% in the rest of 
... : Cleveland. 

A. 4. c. Sharp variation between the age distributions of white and 
t.f. ;f Negro populations . Only 24% of the white population was 
under 21, compared with 48% for the Negro population, 
d. Percentage of, families headed by women was higher in all 
neighborhoods in 1965 than it was in I960. 

Department of Labor. Sub-employment in the Slums of Los Angeles , 1967. 

Report on sub-employment and the characteristics ;of the sub-employed 
in the slum of Los Angeles/ Data were taken from household surveys 
made by the Jfoteau Of Census in 1965, the University of California 
in 1964, and other studies and reports. 

A.l. Unemployment rate for South Central Los Angeles in 1965 was 
10. 7% as, compared with 4.2% for the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area as a whole. 

2. Sub-employment rate was about 33.3% 

3. 27% of the families had annual incomes under $3,000, the median 
family income figure was $4,736, reaching a low of $3,803 in 
Watts and $3,743 in Central. The National figure is $6,300. 

4. The sub-employed had the following characteristics: 

a. 81% of the population was Negro. ' 

b. 10% was white with Spanish surnames'. 

c. 65% of persons age 25 and over had not completed high school, 
. and 39% had not gone beyond the .eighth grade. • 

d. 26% of families were, hea.ded by womens 

* 1 ; , *7 » , . v « 

Department of Labor. Sub-Employment in the Slums of Oakland , 1967. 



Report of a survey conducted by the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1966 to determine the characteristics and rate of sub- 
employment in the Bayside' slum area of Oakland'. 



M. 



A.l. Compared to .a rate of, 4.5% for the . San Francisco-0 akland 

metropolitan area as a whole the unemployment rate for Bayside 
slum area was 13%., . , 

,„2,. Sub-employment jate ^as 30%. . • 

, / 3‘,| Unemployment rate, fojc .teenagers, yas 41%. : 

4. 24% of families had annual incomes under $3,000; the figure 
, f . fo.r, fesf of 0p\U.and was 11.5%.. 

5. 42.3% of residents were under 20 years, of age, indicating a 
concentration in the younger age group. 

. » 6.:,.60%, i pf 1 ^esiden^s^were |Jegrpe8,, rv ai$d_ about 8% were Me^lcanr Americans. 

7V Nearly 20% of B^s'ide^’ workers are laborers, compared with 4.4% 
oF hWtei t- df 1 Oakland’s' workers^ 1 * 

8. Over 75% of the'‘ city’ s other workers ar'e in ’ either white-collar 
or, craft job8 fp 9 |n>ated f j.tp.i only.; 40% of Bayside^ s wdfjcers. 

*v. -• -.a' ii'ip i.r *}. t(. bra* l^v&ir -r' - \ rs ; ” ‘ ? 

Department of Labor. Sub-Employment in the.; Slums of San Antonio , 1967. 

Report of' 1 a h&h«ehdid^su^% l , ldhdu8ted in 'November i^$6,. to determine 
r <: the sub-ei^loymciht^ and unemplo^eht rate in ' the sium^ area of San 

Ah ton-id. ■ 'wi* atiH ‘ • *.4' - ?»’ mv ; 
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the San Antonio metropolitan area js a whole. 

2. Sub -employment rate was 47.4%. 

3. Unemployment rate for teenagers was 24.6%. 

4. Median family Income was $2,876 per year as compared with a 
.national figure of $6,300. 

5. 70% of the unemployed did not graduate from high school, 48% 
did not go beyond the eighth grade, 6.5% had not gone to 
school at all. 

6. 29% of. families were headed by women. 

7. 25.4% of families included six or more members. 

8. 84% in the neighborhoods were Mexican-Amer leans « 



Department of Labor. Sub-Employment in the Slums of San Francisco , 1967. 

. Report of a household survey on sub-employment in the Fillmore-Mission 
district of San Francisco. 

. „''C: '■* 

A;l« Unemployment rate was 11% in this area as compared with 4.5% for 
the San Francis co-Oakland metropolitan area as a whole. 

2. Sub-employment rate was 25%. 

3. Unemployment rate among teenagers was 35*7%. 

. 4. Median family income was $4,208 as compared with the national 

• figure of $6,300. ' * • 

1 5. Relevant characteristics of the population are the following: 

a. 48% of the unemployed did not graduate from high school. 

.. 32% of family units were headed by women. 

c. 51% of the residents were non-white, virtually all Negroes. 



Department of Labor. Sub-Employment in the Slums of New York . 1967 . 

A survey Of sub -employment in the three slum areas of New York- 
Central Harlem, East Harlem, and Bedford-Stuyvesant— conducted in 
November 1966.’ 






1 1 



A.l. Unemployment rate ranged from 6.2 to 8.1% as conipared to 4.0% 
for Che .New York metropolitan area as a whole. r 

2. The sub-employment rate ranged from' 28 to 34%. 

3. The teenage unemployment rate ranged from 20 to 27.8%. 

4. Median family income ranged from $3*907 to $4,763 as compared 
: ito a national figure' of* $6\300. 

5. Following are the characteristics' .b!^:‘th'is' population 1 group 



. that are relevant to the prpbj.gm: . ... . ....... 

1 a.'" Poof education— amonj; the unemployed, 18.1 22.6% failed 

to go beyond the eighth grade. 

•v .' b. v 33 .8 to* 42.5% of families^ were headed by ; females . 

%• c-.; 29.2 to 38; 8% of women were*' either widowed or divorced or 



•f. • v ...jAeparatfed' 

. • $ !•' »*•?•*'? ) y 

Department of Labor. 



j i • . * * * . 

Sub-Employment in the Slums of Philadelphia , 1967. 



Report omewb-employment in the slums, of North Philadelphia baaed 
on a household survey conduct edi in November 1966 . 



A.l. Unemployment rate was ll% as" compared with 2.8% for the 
Philadelphia , metropolitan area as .a, .whole* . 

. Sub-employment . rate Was 34%. # , fl .. 

3. ttoemployment rate for teenagers was 27%. 



i 
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A. 4. Median family income was $3,392 per year as compared with a 
national figure for $6,300. 

5. 70% of the unemployed did not graduate from high school. 

• 6. 38% of family, units were headed by women. 

7. 15% of the families consisted of six or more members. 

8. 89% of’ population was non-white. 

9. Uenetnployed were concentrated. in the younger age group. 



Department of Labor. Ways of Improving the Transition Process , Man- 
power Report to the President, including a report on Manpower 
requirements, resources, utilisation and .training. Transmitted to 
Congress, April 3.968. Government Printing Office, Washington D.C. 

Discussion of different approaches to bridge the school-work 
transition. Four such approaches are suggested, in this section. 



A.l. 8 out of 10 school dropouts and 4 out of 10 high school 

graduates have never had employment counseling by school or 
employment officials. 

2. No school counselors in 13% of the nation's secondary schools 
and 90% of its elementary schools. 

3. Only Massachusetts and the Virgin Islands meet the U.S.O.E. 
basic standard of one counselor for every 3Q0 students. 

4. In 1963 only 7% of high >school graduates and 3% of dropouts 
had supervised work experience. 

5. Only 50% , of high school students :and a smaller proportion of 
dropouts are reached by the Employment Service's part-time 
cooperative school program. 

, G.l. Substantial improvements in educational curriculums and more 
linkages to the reality of the work world will improve job 
preparation of youths. 

2. Schools should assume Increased responsibility for the actual 
job placement of their graduates. 

3. Knowledge of (job opportunities far. beyond a school district 

or even a4&fc>r are a Implied by such a responsibility, calls 
for the Information network available to the Employment 
Service System. * .. .. 



-:V ■ ••••' 

Department of Labor, Manpower Administration..’ The Detroit Riot; A 
Profile of 500 Prisoners .. March. 1968. 

The social background of participants in the, 'Detroit riot of July 1967 
and its causes.- x ' s *■ ’ 



Social, psychologies^ and economic background. of 496 arrested 
participants ,r by the Department of./ Labor, with' the. Behavior Research 
Institute .of Detroit. More extensive Information, collected for 
157 of those interviewed. All the interviewers (19) were Negroes. 



A.'li:iMk‘a:tgitheir bn various aspect of the prisohers , for example, 
’ j.^hajqa^v?a i {Of. their jobs .and . -weekly teaming; their home 
situation, etc . • The . findings revealed'that : ' • 

a. The tiypical prisoner waa a.slngle .ma^, just oy^r 30 years 

• ’ -f ^Of age. ^ x y y ’ ( •. ,f 

b . Protestant L t>y r religion buf n 9 | a rqgblar . .ch^rfh^goer • 

c. A non-veterap, dropped opfc of school , 'by. ,1101 ,gra£e. ■ 



) 
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■;••. 4 v Bo^n 4ii .the South and had lived in Detroit for 15 years 
or more* 

e* A blue-collar worker in manufacturing plant, earning about 
■ -$120 per week. !i • 

f . Although currently employed he had experienced more than 
.5 weeks of unemployment in the past year. 

g. Non-participant in a government training or poverty program. 

h. Martin Lusher King was his favorite leader and looked at 
non-violence as the best way to achieve civil rights. 

. ,felt that for himself and for Detroit Negroes, conditions 
.had improved; in. general in the last few years. 

A. 2. About half of the prisoners were in debt. 

3. According to. the r prisoners, police brutality, poor housing, 

lack of job opportunities,; and tensions and frustrations 
contributed to ;• -the causes of the- riot. ' 

Department, of Labor, Manpower Administration,' Young Workers , a reprint 
from the 1966 Manpower Report, Washington D.C. 1966. ' 

A- reprint of a chapter in a. report . po tphe president. 

A. l r . 6/10 of , men, 4/10 of -women Aged 16 to 21 Were working or looking 
_ ‘ work in 1965. (9 million, Or 12% of total work force) . 

A™ Of all out-of-s^>oal youth were unemployed ' it* 1964. For 
males, 1/12 of whiten* 1/8 of -non-whites tdio were hot' in school, 
were unemployed. . 35%of these: believed they could not get a job 
V. . : i . ® Inkers wore ill, disabled, .waiting to get in armed services, 

, or in <job trainings . 

,3. For... females 14% out-of-school females were' urtetopl dyed in 
f ‘ ^ these nonlocking’ for work nor working. 

4. 2/3 unemployed males and over 1/2 of Unemployed feinales had 

. ., held fuXl-rtime jobs. , ; 

5. to^putss ^employment rate is 28% in 1963 ^or mile high 
school dropouts, 15% for males with high school diploma, 
ages 16 to 21. 

C.l. Yputh Prograrasi designed to solve problenS ihcludeC ■ ; : - v ’ • 

A. Manpower Development and Training Act . • r .V ' ? 0 .'!■* V-l 

b. Skilled training program, ... . , „ 

€*•■ 1 Neighborhood Youth Corps. "!!; : 1 

* d . lob Corps’. fVw />/. ' v ;\ ; . ' V"" . .... 

2. Goals for future education programs. 

• < :. a * taught ’ to read carefully; 

^•i hA^h^skilla taught in eariy yeats. 
i .-’ l . .; ■• 1 c ? , mus t accommodate td Apeeial 
. J. •pup.ils.c- •-> ?•' T i! ; v - T-‘> a\- ! ..•• 

d. Smallerclasses. 

e. In-service training.: ^ ?• ; •« 

. f. Broadened, non-acsdemlc curriculum; ' " 

g. Strengthened counseling services.' 

. J 1 * JlTObved teaching techniqtiea for teaching disadvantaged to 

>!?*■'•: .. :v - ••• .’.I-:. % 

. »£■- stbooT; 5 -- 1 •" r " : ‘” 
l; ; r ■'-it Stronger, vocatibnal educatitjn, ; '."rr.-.tx v.-:/ :/?»■:' 

r,i.: 5U0.V 1, r - fV » ■ 

^ ' . • ' - . . <. v * v ' • • 4 ’•»* v,, * : f 

# 1 . . T - %m - ■ * * t ■ 

i r . 

\ i, ' 
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Department of Labor* Office of Manpower, Automation and training. 

Young Workers; Their Special Training Needs , Manpower Research 

BulletirL^o , #*-. May , 1963* ' . * * 

Unemployment among non-college youths ,$nd. solutions to this problem. 

A.l. Within the next three years, five and- one-half million (or 

three out of- four) youths entering the labor market will have 
. a high school... education^ or less* '• • 

"!..a, .They will . face . ; prob l.eras due to^inadequate education, lack 
..... of jobs, and the, unique handicaps of-' the disadvantaged. 

2. Decrease in jpbs and increasfe .^n number of young workers will 
combine to' cause, they greatest difficulty in NewYOrk, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio , Michigan and West- Virginia. ‘ 

3. increasing proportion of teenagers wrkirig uhild 'still- 
remaining in school ;has . a slightly mitigating ef f etc . 

4. Besides Inexperience and lack of education, many youth 

j ob-seekera , ibaye specific problems such as poverty, racial 
discrimination, delinquency, lack of employment in rural areas, 
and physical and mental handicaps. .. _ *. ; . .. - 

5. Racial discrimination is a Very important factor in non-vhite 
, unemployment ; -approximately ^ twice -as many non-white teen- 

. . agers ar^ unemployed as whitd, and 'the disparity ‘is increasing. 

.6. Unemployment contributes to juvenile delinquency.' Youths 
. from, rural areas and children of migratory workers lack the 
, trailing to jpompete for? iojps in- urban areas. ’’ 

jC.l. .Present training programs are ! -inadequate; ' v , ! 

2. High school vocational training is not ^realis tiCaliy oriented 
poyard preparing students for the future national labor market . 

3. :^ederai or state training for the handicapped r and other 

. : ■ ' jfedjaral pyogranw. concentrate on the adult population : . with 
' little regard for the teenager. • — 11 5 ‘ : . T 

4... In private industry, the. apprenticeship -is usually found to 
be japgt effective, for. training, but is nd£ ; widely used due 
to iack of openings. * * ‘ ;V 

. r ‘ *■.; * •' * 

Derryck, Dennis A . Minority Youth ;Can be . Apprentices Occupational 

Outlook Quarterly, December 1967. - ! . rr .. 

1 ^ - . •/ , ****** \ J • ‘ \ 

Description of Joint Apprenticeship program developed, by. the Workers 1 

Defense League of New York'^ity to increase noprwhite. participation 

in apprenticeship programs#’-^ ' r ' 

..*.'** r . * 1 * ** J ' ' ' v *■ 

C .1 . . This pro^r shows t thaJ6 fe ^he ; ej^ncipic.ally : disadvantaged can 
gaife n entry tOji .and ; kucCeed in, Apprenticeship training. 

2. Joint 'Apprenticeship tests the applicant and describes various 

crafts to stimulate the applicant's interest In Applying for 
apprenticeship. y- 

3. 75-hour tutorial program ^qr ; . apprentices; * : . C 

4. Follow-up services offered such ae^indenturefeeasdistance , 

5 , v Entry requirements which cleter .applicants- ai^e r ’p61ice ;records , 
state residency .requirea^^ ^chpol J ^£<ttfe: : pbint; averages , 
and a selection process favoring a college prepaf atdry track. 

6. Joint Apprenticeship's placement success is proved by statistics. 

7. Important role in disseminating information about apprenticeship 

opportunities alone. , * 
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Deutsch, Cynthia. Learning in the Disadvantaged . Paper. Conference- 
on Analysis o£ Conceptual Learning at the Research and Development 
Center for Learning an4 Re-education, University of Wisconsin, 1965. 

Examination e£ the learning processes of • the disadvantaged to show 
that the ! social eriviroriifient of the disadvantaged child impedes his 
linguistic, perceptual and attentional abilities. 

A.l. In the homes of the disadvantaged, the parents talk less with 
the children and have fewer books or magazines available . 

2. As a result, they haves a simpler grammar and fewer descriptive 
terms in their repertoire than others. 

3. . Mental, process of- verbal ..mediation is less developed . 

4 . Enrichment programs indicate- that verbal abilities of pre- . 
schoolers can be raised, though it is still unsure that it 
will remain after reversal of several. years.; 

5. Da ta~ Using the WeproSntest suggest a lessened ability of 

disadvantaged children to differentiate the sounds of word 
endings-.' « ..J= ... . • . .» • 

6. Their social milieu dods not prepare., them for a strange and 

difficult school environment v . ■ : *• 

7. Development of a selective hierarchy by which certain information 

is tuned in or tuned out. ... 

8. Children with learning disabilities have defective -or ©low 

abilities of attention. .. .. ... . • .» i- 

C.l, Method and rate of presenting ^earnipg .material must be, 'geared 
to the child’s attention, sphn. ■ 

2. Compensatory trailing cah help , the .phild.whp has- basic. -lacks 
in linguistic, perceptual’, ahdattentional abilities. 

3. The disadvantaged child should, be, given experiep.eps that: are 
l-u.- • tailored and interpreted to remedy, ; hi8 def iciencies.r v . v. 

.4>'i ' ■ .. .... 

Deutsch, Cynthia P. Some effects of poverty bn ' children i’** 



in the Education of Disadvantaged Children . "Cowles - (Ed . ) Cleveland; 
World Publishing. Co . , 1967. , .. - ■:» ! 1 

• f lvC v * \‘i V*'* ‘ ’ ’ ‘ * . . , • 

Discussion of effects of poverty on'childtertWKich cause deficits in 
skills,; necessary -for effective -.school 'learning ’ and Ways to reverse 
these deficits. ........ - . ■- ■ *c i **- ■'• v " 

B. l. The reversal can be* achieved with carefully, planned pre-school 

programs. / - s - ^ r •■■ ■ ■ - 

2. Necessity of understanding' the child’s deficits before such 1 * 
programs can be developed^. f . <5 . . . . .. •. - : 

A.l. The'-- dfefitfitb^arib' physlcai^'' spclai emb.tio^&i^- ; apd.. cognitive. 

2. PhysiTally-i '■''b liha'-dweile t s J pjfe mo^ce prone to; malnutrition* ■’ 

disease, disability^ pr^t'ure births, mid ot^r, paranatal * • ' 
diopi^ir^^andf^pi^al ‘diiff arisfpg. from lack of * early 

diagnoSiS 'ahd treatmpht ^bf'^Mnor ailments.; 1 4 r> ' 

3. Social feffe^ts of 'poyer ^ty ',|ncl^de the ; high percentage of broken 

hdiitipfh<^'laEM !; Qif ^ade^UAte male role models at home, and - ; 
alienation from society. ^ *.j ♦* v- ; - * u 

4 ..EmofcioiMl'probiems^of ^ 'apibng. schAol children are . ^ 

nwtivatidn ahd s’el^cbnefept’s. 1 " 5 : 

C. l. It is necessary to c 

childrdii and 



. ^ V r * 4 *• y ' % 1 

iry to change, teachers ’ attitudes .towards these : 
to K rai8e' the "fbaciier’s concept of what the child 
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can accomplish with their help. . 

C.2. little research, has been done into the effects of deprivation 
.p'tf' cognition. » What little research has been done shows that 
absence of early stimulation is extremely detrimental. 

3. Emphasis oh identification Of chose environmental aspects 
which contribute to this effect. 

Bibliography . 



Deutsch, Martin et al. The Disadvantaged Child, New York, Basic Books 
Inc., 1968. 



Research and Theoretical material has been brought together in this 
book to show relationships among environment, society, school and 
individual psychological, development. 

C. l. Schools- responsibility to revise methods.. and curriculum to 

remove this discontinuity for the disadvantaged pupil. 

D. l. Research reports which divide global environmental variables 

into those related to school performance and to formal 
intelligence measures are included. 

2. Reports which define elements underlying school performance 

measures . ; ' v ' * ' 

3. Discussion of influence of classroom organization on school 
performance. ' 

4. Discontinuity between lower-class home and middle-class oriented 
school is an acute problem for the poor. 

5. The hidden curriculum of the middle-class home is continuous 
with— or Identical to — the school curriculum. 

... 

Deutsch, Martin. Social and Psychological Perspectives on the Development 
of the Disadvantaged Learner, the Journal of Negro Education , Summer 1964. 

Great ..need to provide a pre-school environment for the lower-claus . 
child ^ whicji 'will make his adaptation to* school easier. - 

A.l. 20 to 40% of our population live in a sub-society of social, 
.economic, and educational impoverishment. 

2 .* "By the ^time they leave the elementary schools , 60% of * the lower . 

class children are retarded two years or more. 

3. When the lower-class child enters. the school he is already 
behind his middle-class classmate. 



B. l. Great gap separating the educator and his concept from the classr- 

room teacher andher’ idea . ....... 

2. Society has been unable to absorb unskilled,, under-educated 

youths^ becarse tecfehblbgical and social changes have decreased 
the number^of uniskilled ands^i-sj^ . ‘ 

3. Major curriculum renovatiohs, enrichment programs, new systems 

for teaching mathematics, progtammed.^ courses and teaching . machines 
are probably least applicable to those children who are under- 
achiever8 8ince they assuma that a ‘child has mastered certain 
skiia&i *'*■( ;/ . 

C. l. Development of a program to compenta^ the deprived . child for the 

deflclencieS-in^his' tiackgrouh school. 

2. Need to develop new methods . < 

3. Pre-school- -fehrtchmeh t programs stressing the use of educational 






materials can provide the stimulus that will give a child an 
. opportunity to select itidividually important materials. 

C.4. Language should be the core of such a program. 

5. Improvement in language, memory, auditory discrimination, and 
environmental orientation through training. 

> » , . » , * 

Dizard,. Jan E. Why, Should. Negroes Work? In Louis A. Fenian, Joyce L. 
Kprhbiuh, and J.A. Miller (Eds.) Negroes and Jobs , Ann Arbor, The 
University of Michigan Press, 1968. 

This paper challenges t:he assumption that Negpoes and whites share 
the' same basic evaluations of the ’System' — occupational, social and 
political and analyzes the inter-related topics of identity, 
pathology and employment . , • 

B.l. The popular view of . the Negro community is far too undifferentiated. 

2. a. Academic as well as programmatic approaches to Negro un- 

employment ignore one basic feature of ghetto life? a dislike 
of whites and. an ambivalence toward the institutions of 
white society ". 

b. Euphemisms such as 'hard-to-reach' only avoid this basic 
fact, which has . important implications for understanding 
employment patterns and strategies for easing Negro employment. 

3. Given discrimination and deprivation, these are two types of 
apathy. which may result: 

, a. The apathy of one who is rejected or fails in the society he 

Inspires to become part of. 

b. The apathy of one who rejects the society's standards and is 
looking for a way to change them by either creating his own 
judgements or changing society's. 

4. a. Retraining programs and the like may suffice for the first, 
b . But for the second, individual treatment seems doomed from 

the start. 

5. For him. who rejects the society’s standards, problems are not 

of his own making, since society has failed in justly distributing 
its rewards . 

6. Training and retraining is not helpful because basic interests 
are -at stake. 

. ; ;•.! ■■ ■ ■ 

Doob, Christopher Bates. The Development of Peer Group Relationships 
Among Puerto Rican Boys in East Harlem . Dissertation, Cornell 
University, 1967. 

i“ »*'■ , 

An exploratory study of the development of pear group relationships 
among Puerto Rican youth in r East Harlem. Ten -individual cases and 
six .groupactivities were examined. Parti cip arit-obsarvatloii res e arch 
undertaken for eight months >(June 1966 - February 1967) l Informants 
were boys .and young men living on one block in East -Harlem and 
workers In local community development organization. 

a \ 
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arrange*, 

A. 3. Examination .of various factors that are instrumental in the 
origins of the different, types. 

Discussion df future avenues of research. 

Duncan, Otis Dudley. Patterns of Occupational Mobility Among Negro Men, 
presented at 1967 Meeting 6f the Population Association of America, 
Inc., April 27-29, 1967, L Cincinnati, abstracted in Population Index , 
Vol. 33, No. 3, July -September 1967. 

Analysis of the findings of the survey of "Occupational, changes in 
a Generation" , ^(specifically the mobility tables for Negro and non- 
Negro men 25-64 years of age) conducted by the Bureau of Census in 
March 1962. 

A. 1V' In 1962 majority of Negro men regardless, of social origins, had 

jobs as operatives, . service workers or labourers. 

2. Negroes had ohiy a slight advantage if they had grown up in 
a family withPthehead In the higher white-collar level of 
professional and managerial workers and proprietors. 

3. By contrast^ majority of non-Negro men (mainly white) with 
favourable sotial origins remained at the higher white-collar 

i : ... • level; .*'* ; : , ' 

4. Negrb men born at the lower levels were likely to remain there. 

5. Negro men originating at higher levels were likely to move down, 
while the white men were likely to stay there. 

B. l. In general, the spcial origins of Negroes are not as favourable 

as those of whites. 

2. But. social origins provide only a partial explanation of racial 
differences in occupational achievement. 

3". Inequalities within the process of mobility have a greater 
effect on racial differences in occupational achievement. 

Durkin , * Roderick. Breaking the Poverty Cycle: A Strategy and Its 

' Evaluation , 1967. 

An , outline of .a procedure for the evaluation pf Sage Hill Camp , a 
small, non-profit work camp in Colorado designed to help break the 
poverty cycle by removing teenage boys from a poverty perpetuating 
milieuand introducing the influences of a non-poverty milieu. 

C. I. A prograraofguidedgroup interaction techniques seeks to 

develop some of the necessary motivations, interpersonal 
.. skillsandattitudes. . , ; 

2. A,p.opr boy’s attitudes , interpersonal style of relating^ and 

,v in affecting the outcome of implicit 

.. ^ciaicns that £&&&& the. perpetuation of poverty. 

3. This balance canV$ sh,if ted by imposing new social forces 
mediated thrqu^^t^^age -Hill ^Camp program. 

a. 



b. 



*1 

»*./ V 




The camp grout) is kept together during the school year to 
support the itfdiyilluai; UhOh'tiO la re;-expoWed to the pressures 

groups.; ? . . 

Attitudes ^toward work, autlrt?]tty ,* s'eJf-ejs'teiift, cooperation, 

ihd* stitte .of the factors 

which the program ^attempts to, inf luUtibe by Increasing the 
appeals'Of thM i5 0ori-povet'ty life. 
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Dyer, Henry S. School Factors and Equal Educational Opportunity. 
Harvard Educational Review ,. Voir. 38, No. Xi. Winter 1968. 

Discussion of the. role of the school and of .pupil background in 
influencing student achievement* 

A. 1. Separate regression analyses were performed on each of ten 
groups t Mexican-Amer leans , Puerto Ricans, Xndian-Americans , 
Oriental- Americans, Northern Negroes, Southern Negroes, 

* Northern Whites, Southern Whites, all Negroes and all whites. 

2. Survey of three earlier studies of the effect of schooling on 
achievement and cognitive development where conclusions 
contradict Coleman Report finding. 

3. Central thesis, of Coleman Report is that attributes of other 
students affect the achievement of individual students in the 
school, regardless of their background. 

4. The three studies conclude that the differential effects of 
.^school on pupil achievement arise, not mainly from factors 

within -the school System, but from factors outside the school. 

5 . Coleman* Report criticized for giving the schools the impression 
. . 1 that they could not do much to improve the achievement of 

v pupils. . ‘ 

6* School characteristics influencing achievement are determined 
by sorting- 45 school characteristic variables into correlates 
and non-correlates of pupil achievement. 

7. Comparison of correlates and non-correlates shows that: 

a. A relatively large number of correlates in some minority 
groups as compared to the white majority'. 

b. Majority of items related to; characteristics, of pupils 
and teachers. 

c. Functional school characteristics are hard to change, while 
non-functional ones are easy-to-change. 



Eaton, Joseph W. The Immobile Poor. In Thomas D. Sherrard (Ed.) 
Social Welfare and Urban Problems , New York, Columbia University 
Press*: 1968. 



Examination of various issues confronted by the immobile poor, as 
for example, the aged; broken families, especially those headed 
by wom&i; unemployed end under-employed, due to lack of skills. 

B. l. Abolition of poverty* though a>~ goal for America, lacks majority 

support . 

2. a* Gross ^tional product, can improve standard o* living and 

abolish poverty. ; • ' - 

b. The ballot can abolish poverty but it is net sufficient. 

3. Social change essential tc remove poverty for only equality 
;6| bftbt%ni|y pt^uaiity.oi 4^)\^'be.^UUd. 
Social Change required So establish Equality of rights. 

4. Ghettos are vehicles of upward mobility. 

5. ButNegroes havefew suchghettOa; they" reside in segregated 

areas against- their. pref erences; •; 

C. l. Following steps ara proposed to abolish inequities : 

a. Development pf welfare agencies ranging from. special nursery 
schools to programs .for the aged. 
h. Abolition of residence and discrimination against strangers* 

c. Planning for mobile people who form a growing proportion 
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..of the population: of every urban center. 

C.2. Upward mdbility’ requires a basis for enhancing self-esteem 
apart from , improvement in standard, of living 

3. Ne'gtoes need leadership organizations who will give their 
cause top priority. 

4i Difference between upward mobility and mere improvement in 
standard of living. Negroes need upward mobility. 

Eckland, Bruce J. Sociological Perspectives on Genetics and Equal 
Opportunity. Presented at the 1967 meeting of the Population 
Association of America, Inc s, April 27-29, 1967, Cincinnati. 
Abstracted in Population Index ; : Vol. 33, No. 3, July-September 1967. 

Genetic inequality as. a basis of social Inequality in social 
ability and educational achievement. , - . 

B.l. Sociologists are no longer justified in disregarding the 

genetic factor while emphasizing the role of the environment 
in the standard, or inter-generational mobility models. 

2. Since mental functioning is made a principal criterion for 

- the ascription of status; however, it is increasingly unlikely 
that the same proportion of children from each class will have 

~ equal capacities to take advantage of their opportunities. 

3. To estimate: the role of genetic factoB in social Inequality 
in educational achievement the author suggests the Insertion 
of some real and some theoretical correlations In path- 
analysis matrix. 

4. It is possible, to estimate the * probable range within which 
the indirect effects of the father’s education on the son’s 
education operate through a genetic pathway, linked by the 

> genotypes and phenotypes of the father’s and son’s levels 
of intelligences 

5. The magnitude of the genetic link depends largely on the 
• aSsortative mating coefficients 

6: i When v this : coefficient is very large -almos t all the Indirect 
effects of the father’s education on the son’s education: 
can be, attributed to genetics. _ 

7 . Yet ev4h if the coefficient ' of aeaortative mating were 

.negligible, . the jgdnetic link would explain; roughly one-half 
of theseeffects,’ that ; is,those effects that are mediated 
'*■ i through the father’ s and. son-V intelligence. 



Edkstein-, 0tt6 . Education, Employment , and Negro> Equality . 

Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Washington D.C., 
October 1968. •; <„n- ; or- r*- 1 > ■- . ■ : : ■ 



1 <•> % \ 



In spite Ipf^the econbioic^gpal offullequality for Negroes, they 
will be" jin" el' Sihadyant Aged position in l985 at the present rate 
of progress I w ^.**7 1* ’ 



*r* , 



A. 1. .In.':1985 ' there will be 420,000 Negro managers and' proprietors 
compared to an equality target v of. 1.^33 ^millions 
C.l. To mainfcain the p resent, rat e of progrese in professional 
• v and ’ technlcal j ob s ; the p r oppr t ion o f ttegro college graduates 

must rise even more rajpldly> In' the future. • 

. ... ... . . *. ■ * • . * * \ _ _ * * • 
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C.2. To increase the number of young Negroes completing high school 
“J.and college: " 

■“"‘ft V The Neighborhood Youth Corps must bee trengthened . 

b. Special grants based on performance should be set up under 
Tltle-~1 of the Civil Rights Act to reward those school 
districts wf>l oh demonstrate that they are doing an outstanding 
job in helping the children of the poor. 

c. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 should 
be expanded. .. 

d. Colleges and universities must seek Negro applicants. 

3. Redesign jobs and provide access to more specific vocational 
skills through apprentiship programs, vocational schools, 
manpower training . plicies , or on-the-job experience. 

4. Intensification of Negro recruitment by companies and unions. 

5. In the case of the white-collar job ladder, equality in 
education and, employer co-operation are vital? • • 

6. In the case ofthe blue-collar job ladder, the union, movement 
must carry much of the responsibility. 

. 7 . Families of Negro children must accept their share of the 
responsibility for the education of their children. 



Eisenberg, Leon. Social .Class and Individual Development. Reprint 
from Crosscurrents ,.. 19.67.:: 

Social class and individual, development are related insofar .as the 
developmental process results from the interaction between organism 
and environment . 

B.l. Nutrition, dlesease and brain development. The importance of 
, adequate diet and the interrelationships between diet, infection, 
treatment methods, and level of brain development are stressed. 

2. Cognitive stimulation, and- intellectual performance— an attempt 
. . is made to understand the demonstrated test inferiority of 
children and adolescents of the lowest social class. 



*k; 



a.Inherited difference in intellectual potential is discounted. 
: " b‘. The doctrine of early deprivation, like the doctrine of 

heredity, implies the futility of remedial measures, within 
V. the school. , . . . . ’ 

,i | . •>» ,V . t j j* v , „ * . t # ^ \ > , > ..... 

3. Life experience and self-concept. The discussion of self- 
. . qpneept is limited to" one area— the extent to which the 
. indiyidual feels capable of, attaining success through his own 
efforts.' 

a. The feeling. ia,jnpt deyeloped in 0 the home environment of 
the deprived qhfld, and school hecomes the place where he 
... . 4 v .d.i8^cpyer8 * wha't he cj^ao^t,. do.. 

b‘. ^ Tjjjp sphooi’s mental health responsibility is to enable the 
chi^^ to , develop^ a sense of ^competence, 
c . Developmental theory has. implications for public policy, 

,, . , . espepiallyin the area, of remediation of pathology in 
'"behavior. 
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Endreb, Mary 1 . ' 1 The Impact of Parent Education Through Study - Discussion 
Groups in a Poverty Area, The Journal of Marriage and the Family , 

Vol. 30, 1, February 1968. 



/ 



An experimental parent education program in a mldves tern school 
-ay stem. Discussion of .the responses of participants concerning 
value of the course,* use made of learnings, and changed feelings. 



C.l. Their responses contrast with the child-rearing patterns of 
poor families reported in the literature. 

2. Theyseembd to profit from the nurturance of small groups and 
’ the knowledge that all parents have problems. 

3. After the study discussion series, parents report they listen 

to their children, think about reasons before they punish, 
control their tempers encourage their children, and show 
affection for them > • ... 

4. Two unanticipated needs emerged from the 1 study: 

a. ' There Should be more films and other visual aids for the 

program. ..... 

b. There 'should be a multiplied version of the basic materials 
in English and Spanish. 



Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. Employment Opportunities 
for Minorities in New York City: An Introduction, January 1968. 

Employment opportunities for non-white minorities in office white 
collar positions and industries other than retail trade and the 
medical services industry. 



A. 1 . Total exclusion Of minorities from white collar jobs Is common. 

■ ' Of the4249 reporting establishments, 43% had no Negroes at the 
■ ” ^hlte-collar ' ievel ; 



‘ 2, Non-white minorities fared poorly in managerial, professional, 

And sales' occupations but did better in technical and .clerical 
categories . • s -' ; / ' v * ; 

3. Significant variation among specific industries in utilization 
of minorities. 5 * - 1 

4; Wherever'hon-white men comprise a small proportion bf white- 
collar workers, non-white females tended to comprise a smaller 
percentage; of female Wfoite-bollar workers . /•, V. * 

5. Even if ’ non-whites achieve white-collar status, they do nbt 
• ! f< always obtain* the income levels bf whites in the same occupational 



categories. - 

B.l. Lack bfskills and educational attainment alone cannot explain 
■ minority under-btiIi 2 atioti in white-collar jbbs'. ,, 

2 . a . Discriminating at ti tude against .Wbmen In many business areas , 
' bv According' tb the Burbah* of tabor Statistics, men, received 

higher wages fbr the' ;¥Sme; wojclt ; in ten but of fourteen 
■ of f icfe r and fcierical'' qccupatibhs '"I’ 

3. Newi Ybtk*S'ifewiish populstibia ls n «^er-utirized at’ the higher 
white-collar levels. 
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Equal EraplpymenfOp.^ slon . - White Collar Employment: in 

the New York Clty Gotanunicat forts Industries : January 1968. 

, A; If Representation . of .Negroes and Puerto Rican's in these jobs is 
substantially below both their proportion of the city's 
population andthe city-wide average for over-all minority 
^ite-jColiar eifipioyment,. ] ' s , . > • 

2. Significants dfif f etences in, utilization of the various 
minorities in white-collar job’s'. f *\ 

a. Negroes form 18% and Puerto Ricans 10% of New York City 

population. ^ " V . 

b. Negroes ranged froii 3.9%' in ' radio/TV to 2.5% in advertising 
agencies. ' ' ' ' J ‘‘ “ : “ 

c. Puerto Ricans ranged from 2.5% in hook publishing to 0.9% 
'in Wdib'/TV . ' 

3. Minority employment would be even lower if. it. were not. for 

a few; employers., . ..... .... . 

4. No significant Increase among the communications employers 
as a group in minority participation from 1966 to 1967. 

5. In avery few firms, special recruiting efforts or revised 
selection have brought unusual results though principally. 

3 ‘ ' ' at ' s . thd : <&eri&U level . ’* ' , .... 

’ * 6'. , '''Be^te^‘bppoi%@nities u for women above the clerical level in 
the communications industries than in other industry groups 
studied? r *’* 



Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. White-Collar Employment in * 
100 'major New York City Corporations ? January 1968. 



White-collar employment of minorities in a variety of manufacturing 
arid ‘service industries, excluding finance and communicat ions . 

yy r •> * f ' -Y £' ♦ 't' ’ 

A.l. a. They lag significantly ; behind the New York City average in 
the genera^ white-collar employment pf Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans; and - v< _ / ., 

b. In utilization of women at the official/raanager, professional 
and technician levels . • 

2. Comparison ofntheir employment practices of these companies ’ 
withthoseof .comparable group’ of nori-profit organizations 
illustrates; .the.'lack.iof equal opportunity leadership . 

a. In spite of having only about one-sixth as many white- 

, : r. r-pplijar workers- dn to tal , the non-prof itb employ about. 

one half -as many Negro officials/managers, four times as" 
many Negro professionals and one* and One half times as 

w v . r r many-Negra-techni elans .i * v : •*; '* • 

3. Less effective implementation' of equal^ emplriyment ^blicieri in 
NeW; York Cityvthanlrinothei-.* 1> ranch offices . 

4. The 46 companleswwhich publisly'pledged affirmative action have 

done J le8S . about- minority ‘employiaent “ than the 54 companies 
which did not make a public pledge. . 

5. Some companies have successfully nUt^llzed minority workers. 

6. Changes In minority employment since 1966 showed a slight 
improvement among the 100 companies, but nowhere near that 
seen in the financial group. 
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Equal t Emp^pjnnent iOpportunlty. Commission. White-Collar ^ Employment In ' 
th6 New l?ork CityriFitiancial Ckjinmunlty,, January; 1968; . 

White-collar employment :o f minorities by banks, insurance companies , 
brokerage 'firms y accounting and l aw firms in New York City; 

A. 1, Odtsfde therdtail andmedical service industries,. 22% pi 

the 820,000 white -collar workers were employed by banks, 
insurance v companies and brokerage firms. 

2. Substantially low proportional representation of Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans in ' these jobs. 

3. Banking and insurance, however, rank high in .over- all 

' employn^ht mainiy in clerical jobs of both minorities compared 
to other eniployer groups. .... 

4. Other ittdustties have more people from both minorities in 

higher paying white-collar jobs. t 

5 . "Cleric al hi ring brotigh dramatic increases in Negro employment 
among the largest banks and insurance companies in 1967 
ctiiapkr&d. ^th'l9'8$;r;* ^ * 1 . 

6. More- w^ieh in higher, paying white-collar' jobs in banking and 

lnis^hnbe kind cbiminicatione . * . .. "... 

B. l, industry* averages tell an incomplete story because of significant 

variations in minority white-collar employment among the dominant 
employers 4 in each segment of the financial' community. . 

2 V Thus differences in application of equal employment policies and 
practices produce the varying results. 

Erwin, ^Kate. J lLow-Income Winston-Salera Citizpns Earn as they prepare, for 
New Careers, American Education ; Vol . 4, No . 5, May 1968. 

Report 5 oh^one of y the .39 new careers programs started in the country 
in September ; 1967, to train and place iow-income people in entry 
level positions in human service areas . v . 1 • 

The program eriroTiees in Winston-Salem included 75 Negroes and 25 

whites, at least 22 years old. 

. . • * tf J M j • *• 

C. l. All are within the poverty income bracket'. 

2 v .The aver age,., level of ,< education is tenth grade . 

3. Half the; time is spentyoti? the. job and half in core groups 

learning skills, forming attitudes, add talking out job 
problems,. ^ •- f . ■ •.* . t-»* \ * • 

4. Salaries ,, of the trainees are paid; by the Federal Government . 

5. The . prospect of.. a., regular {job' means a great deal to the 

enrollees lnNey : Careers. J *- * -• • •'*' 

6. Many are going to night school for their high school diplomas 

pri.maklng :( plansj to v finish collegei^ ' '' *• 

7. New career jobs, areras aides to; professionals and offer ' 

r . pdyfncemeptf M .tp : the prof 1 gftsional' level itself . - 

8. Most ,seryice agencies in» Winston-Salem have 'opened jobi to 

new career enrollees* j.-i Mi.-’ r- 
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Farley, Reynolds. The Urbanization of Negroes in the United States. 
Journal of Social History , Vbl. 1, No. 3, Spring 1968. 

, j * 1 

A historical study of Negro urban migration in the South from the 
post-Civii War period to 1960. 

A. l. Despite years of out -Migration, the number of Negroes in the 

South has grown. from about .8 million at the turn of the 
century to 11.25 million in I960. 

B. l. Rural Negro, population will continue to decrease. 

2 . 'Rural-farm population will drop as aggregation occurs in 

agriculture ,, * 

3. With' the expansion of large Southern cities and industrialization 
to smaller cities, Negroes can work as non- farm workers while 
living !iii rural areas. This may Increase rural, non- farm 

Negro population like it did from 1950 to 1960. 

4. With the ^growth of Southern cities, the Negro urban population 

will increase. t 

5. In spite of so many years ,of out-migration, it is difficult to 
predict the volume or direction of this out-migration. 

a. 1 If the rates of. 1950.persi8t r the number of out-migrants 

will be . larger. . 

b. However, increased economic op pert unities in some regions 
of the..8outh,. such ap Florida and Texas, may combine with 
decreabingeconomic opportunities in larger cities to reduce 
out-migrat^ipn of certain Negroes. . 



^ i js 



Farmer, James. ’ ?rqyiding Mobility for America’s Immobile Population. 
The Education arid Training of Racial Minorities . Proceedings of 
Conference, The University of .Wisconsin, ^Center for Studies in 
Vocational and Technical, Fdupation, May 1967. 

Discussion of the widening Income gap between the Negroes and whites 
and between the middle and lower classes of Negroes in America. 

J , r r * * * 

B. l. In the 13 years of civil Rights revolution, the upper- and 

middle -clAs a Negro has attained greater, mobility while the; 
position of the* lower class Negroes has worsened. 

. , 2., While da ijurl segregation is doomed, de facto segregation 
is- , flourishing ;v • 

3 .1 nj labor, the minority poor have not- been trained to take .. . 
the posit ionac* that are’ being opened. 

C. l. Mobility fpr the lowr classes lies in the job training and 

. in^ ecbnbmiV development of , .the ghetto community . 
a. Theghetto must" become a producer as well as a consumer. 

2. Hopping and sithopl problems.,must. be solved. 

3. 0uj^d^:;^p^Ucp9hip‘ » techniques ahpuld be replaced by 
programi^dmethods. 

.1^ skill, so that 

' ^lefto^.coitiaunity must also become, increasingly active in 

politics so .as. to .receive a .ibare .in the power structure. 

An pver-all ap respired f 9 £ advance on many (different 

fronts . J t u<< Jail • • 
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Ferr” „ JJ.H. farewell to Integration; The Center Magazine , Vol. 1, 

No ; 3$ ;; ftafcch* 1^68’.' '' *'• 

1: "... f ; ‘ • # . 

A radical transfirmation in current American attitudes is necessary 
td* achieve Bla'dk-vbite integration. Current effort at. improvements 
in the ghetto are aimed at prevention of civil disorders and at 
assuaging the white conscience and not at integration, 

B. l. Three 'Significant factors to be taken account of while 

considering Negro-white relations* i; 

a* Our major cities' wili become predominantly Black in less 
than a generation. . 

b. Racial Integration is impossible , in the United States. 

. c Within a few years the United States will have to evolve 

a political theory that will maintain democratic institutions 
- 'along vwith providing an ethnically, separated minority 
community. "• \ . 

2.. Questions* -of political control will arise when the largest 
cities will have Black majorities. 

*. 3. The^ liberal view of Black progress is just a myth. 

a. Blacks' are relatively worse off today after Integration 
became enshrined as the hope of America... 

b. They consistently lag a generation behind whites. 

•r Ci Current racial sltuaticn is marked by growing violence, 

~i disillusionment, isolation of the Black middle-class, and 
/ useless 1 treaties ’ between' Blacks and whites . . 

C. l. Solutions should not rely on science and technology, establishment 

of colonies outside the boundaries of the nation, colonies of 
Blacks within 'this T Country or systematic repression and violence. 

2 • Achievement of psychological sovereignity that wnites take 
for granted , -by Blacks • is a necessity . 

3. Black-white relations should aim at corespect and peaceful 
coexistence., . . 

fcj r rj ; r ;> ^ •; > * * A 

_ * A v * 

V ** ( ^ * * * ' * ' » “3* ' ” x ' 

Pogel, Walfer A. The Effects of Low Educational Attainment and Bis- « 
crimination on the' Occupational Status of Racial Minorities. . 

The Educatiottand Training of- Racial Mlhorit ies , 1968 . . • 

This statistical analysis, of the job problems of disadvantaged ethnic 
minorities distinguishes two general causes ; low educational 
attainment; , and. nonrschooliqg factors*, including discrimination, 
aspirations, and quality of educational- attainment. ^ ' 



A.l. For Negroes, influences Other thaft amount of schooling are 
more important in bringihgabbut their ihferior occupational 
. patterns. * ’>■'« _ 

2.. Negroes are etmlbyed' in^ ‘-‘the 5 ;i^nagiirihl. Sales ? and craft 
occupations ''rauch lesij'ftecfiiently than' cat;' be’ accounted for 
by their educational attainment. . , ' . 

3. OcCupStional otefereiices ahd aspirations ; can be important, but 




quality of education will not be sufficient. 

2. Examination of education- job results; the un-schooled should 
not be labeled as unfit for any but the most menial jobs. 
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Fogel, Walter.:; Mexican-rAmericanB ln Southwest Labor Markets , Advance 
Report No. 10 of the Mexican-American Study Project.- Los Angeles: 
Graduate School of Business Administration, University of California, 
October 1967. 

, 1 . y , * . ? i ' ■ t * . . 

Detailed study of the Mexican-American, including a general 
description of his labor market position in the Southwest, differences 
in. the economic position of Mexican-Americans , intergenerational 
labor .market experiences, geographic mobility, relative earnings, 
and comparison with other disadvantaged minorities. 

A. l. The labor market experience of Mexican-American males is less 

favorable than whit§ males when comparing incomes, occupations, 
and employment indicators. The experience of the female is . 
better than the male. 

•2, Their position is better than that of Negroes and other non- 
whites; 

3. The labor market position of urban Mexican-Americans varies 
from state to at ate: best in 'California, worst in Texas. 

4, The incidence of high achievement in incomes and occupations 
•- almost doubles between the fire t and second generation, but 

generally does not advance much in the third. 

B. l. It will itake a long time to "close the economic gap between 
**• Mexican-Americans and the white population. 

2. Several /reasons for their disadvantaged position: Low job 
qualifications, especially low level of educational attainment 
t ’■ • ■ • and ' inadequate command of the English language ; residing in 
= declining or. slowly growing economic areas of the Southwest; 
and discrimination. ... 



Frazier.; Alexander et al.' Educating the Children of the Poor , 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National 
Education Association, Washington D.C. 1968. 

®, crip t ion of programs for children of, disadvantaged backgrounds., 
deficits in present: .efforts, and the need for research. 

■ { x *” ‘ t 4 ’ - • " * 

c.l. Ethnic.’. stereotypes must be abandoned if progress' is to be made. 

2. New concept softhe educational' program’ are demanded. ' 

• 3. Keeping students from dropping out of s dhobi IS not enough. 

4. Gocdi programs- of .curriculum* development and’ teacher education 

are needed. » \,-y. - ■" : • ■ 

5 . At prevention program is* more- likely than' A' remedial program 

to work. ,}-.«’*• •• •> ~ 

6. a. Administrative arrangements per se are not going to bring 

;Labc<i tt inst ructional’ Imp rovefrihntay ' .. • : 

~ thA fpbu'8 of . pl anning effort*, with 

V . • rt admihietratlbu and organization serving curriculum; 

H 8 fS^Jv 8 S aff l 0 ^ ^ discontinuities which 
^ Hff W. ^ fisa^yantaged .child and the 

raddle-class world of the school. 

8. Further? research and> evaluation! of compensatory edufcation&l 
programs are neededr.I Suggested areas for s tudy > include : • 

A. iThe^developmant ofian hdequ'ate theoty- df social deprivation . 
* .b;iv'The;effe«tiVene 88 ' 0 f early^interventioh' pro grams . • 
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C.8, c . The.; ^relationship between non-intellectlve factors and 
.. . ; , ... .• ' SU^cV98‘Vat'. SChOOl , 

.. . d . Language development . 

e. School organisation. 

f. Selection and preparation of teachers who will work in 
depressed Area schools. 

Fried / Marti * aind Levin, Joan . Some Social Functions of the Urban Slum, 
in Bernard J. Frieden and Robert Morris (Eds.) Urban Planning and 
Social Policy, New -York, Basic BookA, Inc. 1968. 

In the study of poverty and housing among low-status people, 
distinction should be trade between different kinds of poor housing 
areas. ' { * * » * 



A.l . 



B.l. 



2 . 



-J • 



A. 

5. 

6. 
C.l. 
.. 2. 

3 V 

4* 



Galvan, 

Teat 



Different kinds of poor housing areas, e.g. stable, family- 
based working-class slums Include a population many times 
.the . size %of the skid row types in the city. 

Most general function of the slum is to serve as a local labor 
market for low-status workers. 

Its most important function -is as. a transitional community, a 
social environment halfway .between the pre-industrial society 
of the rural worker and . modem industrial society. 

Its function as a transitional community. provides an oppcttunity 
for adaptation to the complex demands of a challenging 
environment. h ' - . * ;• 

The slum, a link. to the past, serves* as a social psychological 
security and as a temporary release from the pressures .of the 
complex outside world. 

The prevalent conception of the slum neglects its potential 
for ; providing a. n^anihgtul life , in society with different 
values land social patterns y 
Current housing programs undermine the social integrity of, 
low-rent working class residential areas. 

'SfeTmSfiVe derolitioh and continuous upgrading of dilapidated 
housing are moreintelligent approaches to the problem. 

Necessity pf relatively low rentals , and the community 
resources -of working-class .residential areas., in view of 
rpredictiotvs of. the rate, of decrease in the number of the poor. 
; ..Ho using, like income^ is; more frequently a result than a 
cause of other attributes of social class. 

Important to- find .ways of expanding the economy to create a 
more favorable job market. 

• ,v.l cirifs; .. .x .-■i .• ■ 

Robert Rogers. Bllingualism as it Relates, its Intelligence 
Scores and ; School Achievement? Among Cultufally Denrived Sganish- 



American Childgen> • Dissertation., East Texas State’ University . 1967 . 

Discussion I’. the’' r elatibnsbip ‘ o'^ verbal an<3 hon-verbal intelligence 

athibV^ht of' bilingual, culturally deprived children. 

A . l^Sp.a^fh^A^ wef eu sub j ects of: the study,. 

2. ott v ,^4^aphs|er Intelligence Scale for 

. ;■*. i ■ adonis. tered’(iin'> Sp anish instead of English . 

3. In 8 py^^>U 0 es<^|^ tests for determining' school 

achievement not a satisfactory measure of bilingual children. 
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A. 4. Results point out that verbal tests of intelligence are 

-inadequate for testing, bilingual children. 

C. l. Non-verbal tests of intelligence might serve as a better 

indicator of pupil functioning end possible school success 
than higher verbal tests. 

Ginzberg., Eli. Foverty and the Negro, The Disadvantaged Poor : 

Education and Employment . Task Force on Economic Growth and 
Opportnnity, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington 

D. C., 1966. 

4 ■* } 

B. l. Twelve key determinants of Negro poverty are discussed. Some 

of these are: concentration of population in the South, 

rural concentration, the agricultural, revolution, lack of 
education which puts migrating Negroes at a disadvantage, 
broken families, excessive birth rate and illegitimacy, etc. 

C. l. Congress should develop a mechanism whereby individuals able 

and willing to work but unable to find jobs in the non- 
governmental sector could obtain employment on government 
supported projects. 

2. Setious gaps in Social Security legislation must be filled. 

3. More should be spent per capita for schools attended by the 

poor. ! ' ..... 

4. a. Business should adopt a more enlightened attitude toward 

government and shift from its classic, opposition to social 
welfare expenditure programs. 

b. It should work rigorously toward eliminating discriminatory 
practices. 

c* Welcome Negro businessmen intone st ab 1 i shed organizations, 
d. Reality interests can help free the Negro from the ghettos. 

5. Negro leadership must call attention to the many steps in 
education and employment Which the Negro must, take if ..he is 
to transmute his freedom into equality. 

a. Negro self-help organizations must be formed and . backed. 

b. Negroes must be willing to release facts about conditions 
in the Negro community for purposes ''f research ..... 

Ginzberg, Eli. Strategies' for Self-Development, The Education and 

Training for Racial Minorities . Proceedings of conference. University 
of Wisconsin, Center for Studies, in Vocational and Technical Education, 
May 1967. - < 

Discussion of various strategies which Negroes above poverty level 
can use ; for; self-determination in spite of the existence of 
discrimination. That, ip,' turn, .depends on how these Negroes respond 
to the, options which they confront. 

B.l. ‘Negroes fade various options which include willingness to move 
out of the ghetto when they* are able, and to seek interracial 
' social contacts . !*'. ’ , *' 

2. To enter their children in predominantly white schools and to 
ehcburdge good school achievement. “ 

3. To ’send their children to a strong interracial college. 

4. To gamble on a career or prepare for an occupation in which 
Negroes' are' pborly represented, to accept employment in 
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situations- where there may be prejudice* ' 

B.5. To assess the outcome of their own experiences in personal 
rather than in racial terms. 

6; Willingness to do all these things while acknowledging that 
there will be discrimination and prejudice. 



Ginzberg, Eli. Pathology, Part Two: in Manpower Agenda for America , 

New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1968. 

. k . , » 

Description and discussion of the ten faces of poverty and their 
application to the life of the Negro. The aspects discussed are 
being bom into p over ty, unemployment , low wages and Intermittent 
employment, poor educational opportunities, poor health, old age, 
a large number of dependents, minority status location in a 
depressed area, and a broken family. 

B. l. Inferior education and discrimination in the job market 

contribute to lack of hope experienced by the Negro child . 

2. This in turn leads to dropping out of school because of a 
sense 6 f futility of education. 

3. The prospect of long term unemployment faces the dropout as 
job .requirements become higher and unskilled jobs disappear. 

4. Delinquency, and sometimes crime offer an outlet for the 
energies and activities of many disadvantaged youths. 

5. Unable to make an orderly transition from childhood to adult- 
hood due to lack of necessary competences and skills, they 
catmot assume adult roles. . 

C. l. Intervention following evidence of trouble promises to reduce 

deyiancy in some areas . 

2. Availability of jobs cannot solve all the problems. 

3 . Training for the specific task is .necessary,, but employability 
involves more than effective jpb. preparation. 

4. Considerations such as access to health services, the 
availability of day. care centers, and improved public 
transportation, often prove to the. the determining factors. 

Glazer, Nona & Cteedon, Carol F. (Eds.) Children and Poverty: Some 

Sociological and Psychological Perspec tives* Chicago, Rand McNally, 

1968;- - V-- 7 “T**"' ~ “ 

V f v? t: 1, > ' *; r . 

Discussion of. the relationship between social Institutions and social 

and psychological characteristics of poor children. 



D.l. .Discussion of concepts which are useftil in understanding the 
current .interest in poverty and 5 the theoretical models of man 
..-.jv .underlying current social science theory. ' 

a. Merton* 8 article on relative deprivation aids in under- 



standing the .relation civil rights movement 

^ And'" the ^ elimination of . ’poverty . 

2. Presentation of tSe life experiences of the^poor in IJarlem, 
Mlssi.slpp 1 ^ and othe?,, locales. 

‘3. Evaluation of “ contempor{iry v p,erapective8 on poverty and . 

. specification of A thq ,d|^s,t^n^ishing .characteristics ,of the 

-■ . V?P?Ty*S- i‘ t S y ; '\ < ' £, ' •" •i • ,t l X.' • * • i- ' 

4. S.M. Tttlleir develops a typolojgy of the lower-class which 
identifies 'four groups: the stabie poor, the strained, the 
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copers., and the- unstable. 

D.5., Roy Lubone; explores the assumption of social workers that 
poverty is due to individual character defects. 

6. The impact; of: poverty on the personality systems of ; children, 
their ability to learn, : and their capacity to engage in 
demanding tasks. .»..!•*..• 

t . . 7;> Examination of American institutional arrangements which 
: lock children out of the social mainstream. 

Goldberg* Miriam L. Factors. Affecting Educational Attainment in 

Depressed Urban Areas. In A.H. Passow (Ed.) Education in Depressed 
; Areas New York, Columbia Teachers College Press, 1965. 

A plea for the use of social sciences in program preparation for 
the utban school. 
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C. Urges: 

• 1. Gather more data on 

a. the good learner in disadvantaged schools, 

b. the attitudes of middle-class and lowerrclass parents 
towards their children attending integrated schools , 

* 5 . c, whatadministrat ion supervision, personnel policies, 

and 1 parent involvement create’. differences between schools, 
: ■ v dv i char acteris tics of - successful teachers , 

e. effects of various school climates on pupil aspirations, 

,• f. is number or quality of transported Negro pupils a 
significant factor. 

2. Suggestions: . * 

.presfchool programs by age 3, 

b. the use of first two years of school or prepatory to build 
.. self-confidence, increase verbal skills, etc. 

c. more male teachers or teacher Assistants* 

d. separate boys from; the girls to remove competition, 

e. interracial texts, urban oriented content, 

; ; , rf . . mo tor io riented teaching* f * 

g. determine vinos t effective disciplinary methods, 

::u h> avoid teacher ’s resistance -to necessary change. 



Goldberg , Norman Xanuk* Leslie* . Upgrading Low-Wage Worker : • An • 
Economic Approach *- :- ;VolV II Upgrading Low-Wage Workers In. the 
Plant Environment through High Intensity Training * Skill Advancement 
Inc., New York, August 31, 1967. 



A report on the High Intensity Training tedroique, which was 
developed by Skill Advancenfent Inc. to. impi±>$e jt&e worker's skills 
in Dblre tH& technical And human relations areas, . -to raise his levels 
of aspiration, and. motivation, and to, alter his'petceptions of self 

and manar^ 1 ^* ' c ' ’* 



Trainings programs, in plastics and electrlcaicotaponent companies , 
a . ^reetaurant^ And hospitals ^ covering 3pb‘s .which, were designated 

loyetsl*/'^;*' ' v - ‘ - r ' " - 



0.0 ':•> 



C.l. l,654>lowrwage: employees were trained, 779' through direct in- 
. ?- , ' plant trainihgi by Skill Advancement Inc. - trained company trainers . 

2. Skill Advancement Inc, conducted clinics for .246 supervisors to 

v* ; .< < ■' \ ?-<? ; ; ' * "y? s c"* - . -T K .* • 1 * ■ * 
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Improve their supervisory and human relations skills. 

C.3.: Sponsored leadership clinics for some 100 Negro and Puerto ' 
Mean low-wage trainees;. , 

,4. An informal; follow-up of trainees who completed High Intensity 
Training programs prior to June 1967 shows significant increases 
in salary: the median weekly increase being $11. 

5. Skill Advancement Inc.. changed the negative attitudes of large 
numbers of firstrllne supervisors and their middle and top 
managements regarding the abilities of minority group workers. 

6. Promotions and increases in pay of trainees since the initial 

upgrading process took place . • < • 

7. Increase In confidence;’ self-esteem and motivation of low-skill 
. workers . 

8. Traditional training time for semi-skilled occupations can be 
significantly reduced without any harm to its value. 



Gordon, Edmund W. & Jab Ions ky, Adelaide. Conpensatory Education in the 
Equalization : of . Educational Opportunity, The: Journal of Negro 
Education, Vol> 37, No. 3, Slimmer 1968. • / . : • 

v « j . .* * . . t / | 

Evaluation of several compensatory education programs like the Project 
Head Start, Upward Bound, ^school dropout programs, project 100,000 etc. 



B. l. Programs do not reflect current thinking in learning' theory and 

behavioral organization . v 

2. Concentration on either an enriched or a watered-down presentation 
of material to pupils whereas the quality of material is ignored 
in approaching improved content mastery. 

3. Promising changes at the level of increased motivation and 

. attitude change. • .* ... » 

4. Several programs * seek more active participation of parents and 
communities in their planning and conduct. 

5. Resistance to community participation on the part of the 
education establishment . » • • 

C. l. More attention to the dynamics ^of group interaction in their 

relationship, to the teaching-learning process; 

2. Extension. of programs to reach children earlier and serve them 
longer. 



3. Measures : to insure each child good health, adequate nutrition,* 
and ( material resource8> necessary fot learning. 1 . 

4 * Participations Of parents and'Commuhltiesin determining school 



policies • 



5. More language training. 

. . Provisions to. accoraaodate transiency, 

7 . irSe Of t^n^of^sibhila and paraprofessionals on the staff . 
* K ^de^uat^ funjiin^.'' ^ ^ > - 

9. Cdlfural, economic, Andethnic integration of schools. 



Gould;>i Nathan.; vCultural Perspect ives on: the 5 Education of the Poor, 
dpi Miily Cowles »: f Perspectives in the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children , Cleveland, The World Publishing' Company ,! 1967. 



The: inlluence. pfi Some features of the poverty sub-culture in 
con temporary^ America; on the education-of the children of the poor. 



B. l ‘. The * 



\; 






is ‘the significant unit of socialization 
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fot the individual, exists under strong pressures of dis- 
organisation; - * . ' • <* > ' 

B.2. An orientation toward the present and distrust of Institutional 
authority of the school are two sub-cultural influences related 
td the poor education received by the economically deprived. 

3. lack of familiarity of lower-class child with much of the 
middle-class cultural content of education. 

4. Child is deprived of experience witH-school materials at home. 

• 5. An outgrowth of this limited 1 experience is Stimulus deprivation. 

6. -Major school -related disabilities produced by these factors are: 
a. inability to formulate questions’ ; - c ‘ 

1 b. inadequate-development of reading abilities; 
c. poor development of attention space; 

deficiency of -Knowledge of physical characteristics of the 
world. ' • 

7 . The experiences of -the lower-class are opposite to the ethos 
of effort and achievement that characterizes the learning 
process in the school J ’ 

8. The pervasive class discrimination in the schools extends, 
apart from texts, content and testing, to teacher attitudes 
revealing underlying middle-class ethnocentricism. 

. Bibliography. 



Graham, Jory/ Handbook for Project Head Start , The Urban Child Center, 
University of .Chicago. Distributed by Anti-Defamation League of 
B'Nai 

A handbook of teaching techniques . 



B. Poor children lack: sense of self-worth, curiosity,, laughter, 
self-confidence in new experiences. They are: impassive, 

silent. 

- V: C-. Teachersmust: 



1. Establish communication by: showing enthusiasm, talking with 

each child occasionally. . , 

. , ^^..pelp children sd^criminat:e .sounds by letting, them listen to 
apimds and. .ifscri^ sounds. 

3. Help develop curiosity by: simple science experiments,, 

classroom pets , .time. concepts , field trips, walks. 

4. ^yelopment of sense of self in children by: pupil snapshots, 

mirrors, names used frequently,, stressing cleanliness, each 

, child. with ovm possessions and' storage place. 

5. Develop sense of so ciadL belonging through, sharing. . 

6. Encourage creativity with work-in, physical activity, rhythm, 

- art,, music, woodwork. .. ... . \ , 



Gut ten tag, Marcia. The Relationship, .of Unemployment to Crime and 

Delinquency. ; .Journal of- Social-Issues ..Vol. 24. No. 1, January 1968. 

_ held views on the 

> relationship df ^uvehile %fimSr an^dHir^dwcy to the economy . One 
view is that delinquency resultsfroffliteited opportunities , 

’ fi^trnticn,^d?:the mtf‘thi ;other, that 

delinquency folibwh^in thle wake’ of firidustrialization , economic 
well-being -and' h%'gh v : ^ii^lbys^t^-*- ? ^ * ' 
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B. l. Many studlesf.of crime and delinquency are misleading because of 

tfie way crime and delinquency statistics are compounded and 
compared. v 

a. 'The, use; of. independent social and economic data, taken from 
i ... r . census figures, combined with juvenile crime rate figures by 
census tracts, circumvents the obstacles in a comparison of 
juvenile crime rates over time or between different countries 
or geographic regions. 

2. Statistical .technique of cluster analysis makes it possible to 
differentiate among the effects of a number of conditions, e.g. 
poverty, substantial housing, poor education etc*, and 
population, instability, percent of racial change etc. , which 
are often found together but can have distinct effects. 

3. Although areas characterized by instability and anomie are 

also characterized by bad housing, low rentals, and overcrowding, 
delinquency is related to the anomie arid not to the socio- 
economic condition of the area. 

4. Conditions of employment and unemployment play a direct role 
in population shifts, with resulting instability and anomie 
reflected in increased delinquency. 

C. l. The effects of employment conditions on the rate of social 

change and population mobility must be seen. 

2. Social planning with economic planning can prevent the creation 
of anomie conditions resulting from industrial transformations. 

' •• • 

Haber, Alahi The American Underclass, Poverty and Human Resources 
Abstracts, Institute of Labor and industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan - Wayne State University, Vol. 2, No. 3, May -June 1967. 

American poverty can be analyzed in terms of the mechanism through 
which income, resources, and opportunities are allocated in our 
society involving the functioning of both the economy and the 
political system. This results in a two-fold class division in America: 
the affluent and the underclass. 

B.l. The difference between the two classes is that of income, 

status, and of occupational location delimiting the opportunity 
structure of an individual’s position with respect to the 
mobility ladder. 

2. A number of institutional arrangements and discriminatory 
"forces tend to make impenetrable the mobility barrier between 
the underclass And the affluent. 

3. These ’sustaining conditions' of poverty are of three types: 

a. public at titudesH toward the poor, ' ‘ 

bi effec-ts* ; of . p^st deprivation, . : 

c. intra-generational barriers to mobility, e.g. discrimination, 
exploitation, deficient community and professional services, 

’• and structured* dependency. . . 

4. Actions treating economic- insecurity arid maintaining ari under- 
class serve the intetestS vpf different sustaining groups aopng 

the affiuent: loc^l; ,<xn^ni ty groups,, major, economic . institutions , 

and. j* . s 

5. Various ^ther .factors acting as principal barriers to organization 

and political .unity among .the poor are: minority status * ;cla8s 

consciousness, diffusion of demands, political psychology,;/ 
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intimidation, lack of organizational experience and resources, and 
.. i limited commitment of allies and cooperation, 

D.6. To dismantle the barriers between the underclass and the affluent 
requires more than the general growth of the affluent economy . 

7 . He is against the political forces and ideas that the poor 

and their allies among the affluent must organize to significantly 
change the political economy of poverty. 

8. Lacking such organization, the initiative in the current war on 
poverty is likely to lie, on the community level, with groups 
having major interest in existing institutional relations, and 
on the national level, with people whose political responsibility 
is to powerful economic, and professional groups. 

9. However, there are some changes, e.g. the movements (civil rights, 
regional organizations. Black Power) of the poor; reform groups 
like labor unions, intellectual reformers, peace groups etc., 
among the affluent; and the introduction of new factors by anti- 
poverty programs. 

10. Two alternative developments are envisaged in the war on povert*; 

a. The present movements of the poor may develop sufficient 
political power and strong enough coalitions with other 
reform groups to bring about these fundamental changes in 
the valuing of human resources and the principles of income 
distribution. 

b. Or the poverty-generated barriets to political organizar.ion, 
combined with governmental efforts to cooperate with radical 
movements, may produce. a guided mobility and subsidized 
dependency maintaining Intact the relations between the 
affluent and the underclass* 

Halasa, Ofelia. A, Developmental Study of the Attainment of Number 

Conservation Among Economically and Culturally Disadvantaged Children . 
Dissertation, Western Reserve University, 1967. 

A three-fold Study to examine tho developmental attainment of number 
'conservation among economically and culturally disadvantaged children; 
to determine whether the attainment of number conservation in this 
population affected by chronological age, learning level; concept 
level, and task difficulty level; to evaluate Piaget's methodology 
behavior study of number conservation. 

A. 1. The findings suppprt, in general, Piaget's over-all formulations 
;regdrdliig number -conservation. 

2. Age and learning level were found to be statistically significant 
variables. 

3. In the developmental sequence 'of stages; Piaget’s formulations 
appear to hold., only with high learning level subjects. . 

4. The performance of this group was approximately comparable to 

V*. Piaget’s i^ddle-class subjects. 

C.l. Rlaget'f fbriaulations regarding the occurrence of sharp non- 
oVerlapping change at each stage need to be modified in terms 
of their applicability to this population. ' 

2. j^leyance'pl ihesfe ^findings to preHous findings and theoretical 
fonudliatl'oni^of Piaget^ jEmd L ;b|her investigators. 

3. Amplications of these findings for education and psychology. 





Havighurst, *R;Jv >Urban development and the educational system. In A.H. 
Passow (Ed.) Education in Depressed Areas . New York, Teachers College 
,; Prassf -'Co limb la' University, 1963;' • 

* * T,- i. * \ v 1 ■< \ . „ . 

A. ; proposal .to; eng. class, segregate m, and promote ability segregation. 



* C. : He -suggests ’a citizens committee to support the followings 

1. Regional high schools open to top 1/3 inability. 

2. High school age group,' ^no more than 60% white. 

3. ^Work-study centers ’for academically inept (shades of Rickover) 
junior high students. « 

4. Special -’programs for kindergarten primary pupils from ’culturally 
inadequate ’ ; homes * 5 - 

• 5. Vocational high sdhools for non-academic type. 

' 6. Regional * f junior colleges. 

♦. 7 i Adult ' education. 

I Ti'V- 7* Vi^'' i : :~:i t- c< j ') < t _ _ . 



Hellmuth, Jerome, editor. Disadvantaged Child . Vol. I, Special Child 
Publications, Seattle Seguin School., Inc., 1967. 

s ; s r ». i \ * f .. . •! > - - - 

A collection, of . articles dealing.vith varied aspects of the problems 
of the disadvantaged .child ana. programs to meet these problems. 

D.L Contributors "are psychiatrists professors of psychology and 
special education. 

2'. Subjects dealt with arei 
a". Child-rearing patterns . 
bi Familial mental retardation. 

c. Special -education and cultural deprivation. 

d. Schools and the disadvantaged. 

e. Northern urban education. 

Pedagogical and psycho-social adjustment problems. 

. g..ilhhdyafci0n§ iti assessing a child’s potential, 

h. Teacher education. 



i 



... , i,. Pre-school education. .. . 

\ jt .j « The psychiatric and sociological aspects of reading retardation. 

Ext^sive.Mbliograpny of readings on the disadvcmtaged, child. 



Conclusion: ; The * ! approach : to disadvantaged children not yet stereotyped 
and no strong orthodoxy in the field. 



.. .j ,i r iiwsyfii IX; svv • - < ... , 

Henderson, Mark D. A Study of the Effects of. Family Structure and Poverty 
s on, Negro,, Adolescents from the. Ghetto . Dissertation, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1967. * v 

Coraparisonof the influence' of family structure and of poverty on the 
social phffoin^hce ^Of lower-classrNegto youngsters. ; -r. 

A.l. No significant differences founq between the poverty and non- 

.of .Jieyjbls .aspifations; iperceptions 
^ ^oli^lfl^ances; , l^wrylolatiAg behayiot; and educatipnal 
achievement. v. • - '-r- ‘ : U 

n :h styupture,was ah adequat.e pfeedictor 

of inadequat^r^p^ial^per of^ the. selected , people . 

3,., fhe hl, ac h' gftpt;tb' in- wnicb these youhigsters reside is of crucial 
linprjrtance* 



